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FROM THE RANKS UP. 
From lumber shover to lumber dealer, or, from clerk 
banker—either title might be as suitable a title as 


he one that heads this article. 
iumber dealer, real estate investor, hotel stockholder and 


Douglas John Landers, 


lubman, of Springfield, Mo., knows what hard work 
means. He spent some time as a common Jaborer in a 
lumber yard. 

Young Landers did not become a lumber shover from 
uecessity but from choice. He wanted 
to learn the lumber business from the 
vround up, and he succeeded to a de- 
vree far beyond in quantity and in 
quality what could be expected of most 
men of his age; he is only 30 years old. 

Mr. Landers was but three years out 
of college when he went to Malvern, 


\rk., to work for the Wisconsin & 
\rkansas Lumber Company as a rousta- 
hout. To one aceustomed to luxury 
from infaney, as he had been, the 


change must have proved irksome. Of 
course, his intimate friends, with the 
doubt, tried to 
from committing what 
bit of folly; but 
young Landers knew his own mind, and 


best of intentions no 


dissuade him 
they considered a 
no amount of raillery or cajolery could 
swerve him from exercising his purpose. 

His first day’s experience as a lum- 
ber shover resulted in an aching back 
and a choice accumulation of blisters 
on the palms of his hands. Most young 
had they, like him, been un- 
used to physical hardship, would have 
thrown up the job then and there, even 
though their bread and butter depended 
on their holding to it. But this particular 
young fellow was of the stuff of which 
heroes are made; he stuck to the job, 
and he is still very much on it, though 
he no longer labors with his hands. 

His hands grew hardened; muscles 
that he hardly knew he possessed began 
to develop, notwithstanding he had been 
somewhat of an athlete in his college 
days; the sinews of his forearms stood 
out like whipeords. Plain living, high 
thinking and hard work had developed 
him into a young Hercules. It was not 
long before he was more than holding 
the 
Naturally it had been with misgiving 
that the yard foreman and his subordi- 
nates learned that the inexperienced 
son of a wealthy lumberman was to 
become one of their number. But all 
their doubts as to young Landers’ abil- 
ity to ‘*make good’’ were dispelled 
before he had finished his first day’s A 
work. It was no mere amateurish 
‘*stunt’’ with him, this becoming a common laborer, to 
be given up as soon as the novelty of the situation wore 
off; as a fellow roustabout put it, ‘‘that young Landers 
is no Willie boy.’’ 

Usually it is difficult for one brought up among the 
well-to-do to break through the prejudices of ordinary 
workingmen and mingle with them on a common footing; 
a ‘*ead’’ would have lasted about one day on young 
Landers’ job. ‘‘Our hero,’’ as they say in story books, 
‘*wore’’ well; he became popular, in fact, with his fellow 
laborers; was a good ‘‘mixer,’’ to use a political term; 
before the year was out, he was yard foreman, and 
eventually he made himself one of the most efficient 
foremen that had ever been listed on the long pay 


men, 


his own with any man in vard. 
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rolls of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company. 

Mr. Landers considered the year spent as a roustabout 
and as foreman in the yard of the above named concern 
as an epoch in his life. The hardships he underwent in 
that period developed in him qualities of sterling worth 
that otherwise might never have been brought out. 

His mingling with men broadened his ideas of life. To 
Most 


persons stay on their own shelf of social existence; of 


most of us epoch-making experiences are rarities. 


what is happening on the social shelf above or the one 
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below we take but slight account. Thus we go through 
life, viewing it from a necessarily faulty perspective, 
without realizing that others are human beings with im 
pulses similar to those possessed by ourselves. 

Working shoulder to shoulder with the hard-fisted sons 
of toil for about a year, young Landers had ample oppor- 
tunity to study their ways; to learn to think as they 
thought, and to look at things from their point of view, 
at the same time preserving his own individuality. 

Having become an expert as to the intrinsic worth of 
men, Mr. Landers, as president of the D. J. Landers 
Lumber Company, never has had any serious labor trou- 
bles with his employees; if friction arises it is soon 
a diplomatic way as to cause those 


obviated in such 
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whom he employs to respect him more thoroughly. 
having all the 
the eryptic com- 


the Arabian 


Some persons appear to possess a trait 
magical possibilities of ‘‘open sesame,’’ 
mand that the 
Nights’ 


opened robber’s den in 


tales—an inherent something as elusive as the 


fleece of gold fabled to have borne Phrvxus through the 
air to Coichis, and in quest of which Jason undertook 
the Argonautic expedition. One such person is D. J. 


Landers. In July, 1903, when first he came to Spring 
fiel’, the yard of the Brown Lumber Company, which 

he bought and began operating under 
D. J 
Company, was doing : 
of $30,000. 


ment the 


the name of the Landers Lumber 
in annual business 
Under his active manage- 
volume of business inereased 


so rapidly that in- 1907 it amounted to 


$240,000 annually, without additional 
yard room or investment. 

January 1, 1908, the D. J. Landers 
Lumber Company was _ incorporated, 
with D. J. Landers president, John 
Landers vice president and F. W. Stig- 
man secretary and treasurer. At the 


same time the Landers & Davis Manu- 
facturing Company incorporated, 
with D. J. president, John 
Landers vice president, and A. H. Davis 
The Landers 
company, besides the yards at Spring- 


was 


Landers 
secretary and treasurer. 


field, has yards at Seymour, Mansfield 
and Fordland, Mo. These three 
tional yards were bought June 10, 1909, 
of the A. H. Hill Lumber Company. 
The company also recently purchased 
the mills, yard and timber of H. E. 
Stiff at Mountain Grove, Mo. The mills 
have a capacity of about 12,000,000 
feet a year and will be operated by the 
which will use the 
own yards. With the 
timber it already had near Mountain 


addi 


Landers concern, 


lumber in its 


Grove and the stumpage it gets by this 


purchase the company will have prac- 
tically 100,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Landers has other business in 
terests. He is a stockholder in the 
Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Malvern, Ark.; the Colonial 


Hotel Springfield; the 
Bank of Fair Grove. Fair Grove, Mo.; 
the People’s bank, Seymour; the Fed 
eral Trust Company, of St. 


Company, of 


Louis, and 
the Weaver Glass & Queensware Com- 
pany, of Springfield. Recently he or- 
ganized the Springfield Bank of Com- 
merce, capitalized at $100,000, of which 
he is the president. The Landers thea 
ter, which Mr. Landers and his father 
are building at Springfield, will open 
September 18. It is declared to be the 
West. finest theater in Missouri. 

No man, no matter how much he may 
have achieved of worldly success, may claim to himself 
all the credit of accomplishment. Heredity lays a heavy 
claim upon him; he can no more separate himself from 
its influence than from the atmosphere of his own per- 
sonality. There is no truer saying than that the boy is 
father to the man; in other words, what is in the boy 
will be in the man. The man of today is a later edition 
book the material for which was gathered from 
preceding generations; through his own efforts he is 
enabled to insert an original page here and there, but 
the book was made up before he was born. 

One branch in the study of heredity that has proved 
that of the 


of a 


to be 


a subject of never failing interest is 
(Concluded on Page 76.) 
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Considered, we feel sure there are 
none who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Hooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you 
try us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. Hi. White Company, 


Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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| OweFlooring is TORO GLILY 


||| AZM DRIED-als0 STEEL SCRAPED 
||| waech gives it a highly polished surrace. }) 


NII Ve haveyust eguipped our 


Hardwood Flooring Flant with 
the most Modern Machinery 
and are now in position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
Promprness. 

70 this is added the advantage of 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourllardwood 
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lll We solicit your orders opingui- , 


wes and guarantee satisvaction 
in galiwy and delivery af our Stock 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2%, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D, LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 





312 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 


New Orleans. 


828 Chamber of Commerce, 


Portland, Ore. 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Cony, 


Chicago. 


Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
Bundled 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


Write for Prices. 


BAY CITY, - MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn t~ before me this Ist day 
of May, 1908. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 




















TRUTH RELATIVE TO REPORTS 
OF FOREST FIRES. 


The reading public generally, even many lumbermen 
not specifically informed, are misled by newspaper re- 
ports, frequent at this time of vear, of ‘‘disastrous’’ 
forest fires, superficial absorption of which conveys the 
impression that vast areas of standing timber are being 
consumed, hundreds cf buildings destroyed, human lives 
sacrificed and millions of dollars’ worth of property 
hopelessly lost. The erroneous idea gained from the 
sensational wording of these reports is unfair to the 
reading public and distinctly so to timber owners, for 
the reports at times convey the impression, whether de- 
liberately or unintentionally, that to their carelessness is 
attributable a large part of the destruction of standing 
timber by fire. 

When from the advices themselves analysis is made, 
disassociated from their sensational ‘‘scare heads’’ and 
with just regard for the facts recorded, the sum total of 
loss ranges from—in a few instances only—serious 
calamities down through the inconsequential to the neg- 
ligible. From dozens of such reports that have been 
sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN within the last two 
weeks a half dozen fairly characteristic of the whole 
have been selected for analysis. 

The gravest of these and the really serious ones of 
the lot include a report, with conflicting variants, of a 
fire ‘‘sweeping through three miles of the great white 
pine forests of the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation.’’ 
The loss here is reported at as high as $1,000,000, yet 
one official source places it, in quantity, as the destruc 
tion of 1,500,000 feet of timber—the growth of from 
twenty to fifty acres of timber. Along the lower Pend 
d’Oreille river in Idaho another report records the burn- 
ing of ‘‘thousands of acres’’ of timber and the loss of 
many homes, yet owners of property involved in both 
reports declare ‘‘the loss to timber is nominal and re- 
ports of fires grossly exaggerated,’’ though in these in- 
stances it may be conceded from a consensus of all 
advices that considerable but by no means an ‘‘enor 
mous’’ loss has ensued. The sensational effect of these 
advices is exaggerated by accompanying reports of iso- 
lated fires, of themselves comparatively, inconsequential. 
As an example is the advice, coupled with the news of 
burning forests, of the destruction by fire of a large 
saw mill, in no way connected with or attributable to 
forest fires. 

The sum total of a report from an Oregon source, 
bearing a sensational caption, is that ‘‘a pall of smoke 
overhangs the vicinity,’’ due to the burning of slashings. 
From the vicinity of Traverse City, Mich., comes news, 
sensationally set forth, of fires the only definite portions 
of which are conveyed in the following: ‘‘ Forest fires 
in East Bay township threatened the big saw mill of the 
East Bay Lumber Company. * * * About two miles 
from Courtade another large fire, supposed to have been 
caused by a threshing machine, was reported very serious. 
* * * Fire has been raging in that vicinity for ten 
days, having been caused by careless campers.’’ Indi- 
vidual losses of bridges and a few piles of lumber are 
recorded by the Traverse City advices, the only serious 
feature of which seems to be the fact that further loss 
is threatened. 

Under a caption of big type and exclamation points 
a Louisiana report states: ‘‘One of the most destruc- 
tive forest fires that this community has witnessed for 
years is raging in the pine forest of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Company,’’ yet the total loss from this ‘‘ destruc- 
tive’’ fire, according to the report itself, was the equiva- 
lent of only a million feet, or, possibly $5,000. Pre- 
sented in approximately as sensational way is a news 
item to the effect that 500 acres of timber land was 
burned over in the vicinity of Pasadena, Cal., later ad- 
vices resolving this into an inconsequential loss of orna- 
mental growth on a private estate. British Columbia 
and Manitoba news items by wire record indefinitely the 
burning of more or less extensive forest areas in those 
provinces and in fairness it may perhaps be inferred 
that the losses here were grave. 

The foregoing is a fair analysis of the basis of cur- 
rent reports of extensive fire losses in standing timber. 
While the real condition is of sufficiently grave import, 
and the LUMBERMAN has no desire to belittle it, for any 
loss is to be deplored, journalistic desire for presenta- 
tion of ‘‘thrillers’’ is responsible for these exaggera- 
tions of magnitude and general results of forest fires, 
and should be discounted accordingly. Usually they are 
only brush fires and-do practi¢ally-no damage to stand- 
ing timber. 

Increasingly of late years, study of the causes of such 


fires and an intelligent, concerted application of pre- 
ventive measures by federal, state and private interests 
have lessened the initiative of conflagrations and checked 
those once started. To this end governmental and asso- 
ciation effort is now more largely and more effectively 
devoted than ever before, with results, it may safely be 
assumed, that will reduce to the lowest possibility this 
unwelcome liability of the forest. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND COMMERCIAL NOMENCLATURE OF THE SOUTHERN PINES. 


‘Will you kindly state in your journal what is under- 
stood by yellow pine?’’ : 

Since the above comes from Alabama the answer 1s 
simple. Longleaf yellow pine (Pinus palustris) or short- 
leaf (Pinus echinata) or loblolly (Pinus taeda) or Cuban 
pine (Cubensis) is meant—in a general way all the com- 
mercial pines of the southern pine belt and embraced 
under this general title, yellow pine. But if the inquiry 
had come from some other state or some other country 
the answer might have to be different, though in the 
United States the southern pines produce so important a 
part of the entire lumber product that generally through- 
out the United States they answer the question ‘‘ What 
is meant by yellow pine.’’ 

Yet there are other yellow pines. There are two or 
three western species of pine which are as truly yellow 
pine as Pinus monticola is white pine. The most impor- 
tant of them is Pinus ponderosa, which the tree botany 
sharps prefer to call western yellow pine. But the west- 


ern lumber producers do not like the term, so down in 
Arizona they eall it Arizona pine; in California it is 
known as California white pine; in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana as western white pine. It is one of 
the most widely distributed of the pines, extending from 
the eastern foot hills of the Rockies to the Pacifie coast, 
and from away up in British Columbia across the United 
States into Mexico. 

There is a closely related species which the botanist 
calls Pinus ponderosa scopulorum. There is also a moun- 
tain pine in Arizona and Mexico that is called yellow 
pine, but this range of woods does not begin to cover all 
the uses of the term yellow pine. England has a nomen- 
clature of its own. When an English timber merchant 
wishes to buy our longleaf yellow pine he orders pitch 
pine, but when he orders yellow pine he means thereby 
American or Canadian white pine (Pinus strobus). When 
he wants norway he calls for American red pine. If he 
wants the northern pine of the Baltic (Pinus sylvestris) 


he sends in a requisition for Baltie redwood, whereas tlie 
Baltie whitewood is not pine, but a species of spruce. 

The confusion in the popular names of different s, o- 
cies of pine would make a good subject for the humor st, 
but so far as the United States is concerned, particula jy 
the markets east of the Rockies, yellow pine always 
means some one of the four leading species of south: rn 
pine or any combination of them. The result is that sn 
order for yellow pine could be satisfied by such differ at 
qualities of material that the particular purpose mi.it 
not be subserved; consequently, it is often necessary, ‘or 
example, to specify longleaf pine, though Cuban pine 
might serve the same purpose and be mixed with it. The 
loblolly constitutes the bulk of the socalled North Cayro- 
lina pine, though included in it is a large quantity of 
shortleaf. 

It is hoped that the correspondent who made the above 
inquiry will be able to settle this somewhat complicated 
question in his own mind by a careful study of the above. 





GREATER CHICAGO DEMANDS EXTENSIVE RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


The widening and deepening of Chicago river ‘and 
the improvement of Chicago’s harbor are business 
propositions. To doubt the advisability of making the 
improvements proposed by the various commercial 
associations and indorsed by practically all the success- 
ful business men of Chicago is in effect to deny the 
existence of the energy and business acumen that 
have made the word Chicago synonymous throughout 
the world with energy and enterprise. 

The Panama canal soon will be built; the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf deep waterway project is rapidly solidifying 
into tangible form; New York is spending $100,000,000 
on the new Erie canal; Canada proposes to spend 
$100,000,000 in the construction of the Georgian Bay 
canal; a movement is gaining strength in the South 
for constructing a protected waterway along the Coast 
and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. In fact, the 
whole continent is active with projects for construct- 
ing new and improving the existing waterways. 

It is inconceivable that Chicago will stand still and 
neglect to take advantage of the facilities to be pro- 
vided by these various projects, nearly every one of 
which affects Chicago’s commerce, when all she has 
to do is to expend a few millions to avail herself of the 
markets brought almost to her very door. When the 
Panama eanal is finished, the Lakes-to-the-Gulf water- 
way will be an absolute necessity to the proper enjoy- 
ment by Chicago of the benefits of that short cut to 
the markets of the Pacific. Also the new Erie canal 
and the projected Georgian Bay canal likewise will 
afford a great outlet for Chicago’s traffic to Europe. 

Thus far comparatively little has been expended in 


improvement of Chicago’s harbor. This is in marked 
contrast with the activity displayed in other ports of 
this country and abroad. New York City has spent 
over $90,000,000 and the federal government has spent 
an additional $10,000,000 on New York’s harbor. San 
Francisco is spending the first $10,000,000 of an ulti- 
mate outlay of $50,000,000. Baltimore and Boston are 
awakened to the demands for improvement of their 
harbors. New Orleans, Galveston, Mobile, Los Angeles 
and other ports have expended immense sums appro- 
priated by themselves, by their states and by the fed- 
eral government on their harbors. 

Across the water, Glasgow has expended over $40,- 
000,000, Liverpool over $150,000,000; London already 
has spent over $190,000,000 and just now is making 
desperate efforts to regain trade lost during a period 
of apathy. Newcastle has spent $80,000,000; Man- 
chester built a ship canal thirty-five miles long that 
cost $90,000,000, was financed and carried to comple- 
tion by the business men of the city, and practically 
transformed the city from an inland manufacturing 
town to one of the great ports and commercial centers 
of the world. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has been 
foremost in demanding the improvement of Chicago 
river and Chicago harbor, and it has been unremitting 
in demanding a 300-foot unobstructed channel, the 
removal of center pier bridges, and other improve- 
ments in accordance with Chicago’s needs as a great 
commercial center, for many of the carriers already 
plying on the Great Lakes can not enter the Chicago 
river with safety, and some not at all. 


The need of harbor and river improvement from the 
lumbermen’s viewpoint is well set forth by C. F, 
Wiehe, secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany and chairman of the trade relation committee of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, who said: 

Th2 lumbermen are obliged to have dock property as 
lumber yards and they must be in close proximity to the 
city. A very large proportion of the product they handle 
comes to Chicago by water. From at least fifty different 
lake ports lumber is shipped to Chicago by water. It is 
concentrated here where the entire United States can pro- 
cure it at a moment's notice. Dock property is essential in 
this line of business, since it can be transported by water at 
a very much less cost than by the railroads. Also, in 
many cases, lumber comes from points on the lakes not 
touched by railroads. 

Hence lumbermen are deeply interested in the navigation 
project. ‘The lumber industry has been one of the greatest 
industries that Chicago has had for the last forty years. 
‘The records of the port receipts show more tonnage in 
lumber than in any other commodity. 

The lumbermen also have the same interest in Chicago 
that any other citizen should have in its welfare, both from 
a sanitary and commercial standpoint. They believe in a 
greater Chicago, necessarily greater facilities for doing 
business, and have been advocating improvements. that would 
bring about this result. 

On the eve of the great annual meetings in the in- 
terest of deep waterways it is appropriate that the 
relationship of the Chicago harbor to the general plan 
should be discussed. Fortunately the Chicago Harbor 
Commission has done its work of investigation and 
made its report. Headed by such men as John M. 
Ewen, F. A. Delano and Isham Randolph it has eo- 
ordinated this particular subject with the other 
projects that look to a greater Chicago and a broader 
commercial and industrial life for the entire country. 





A COUNTRYWIDE SURVEY OF THE TIMBER SITUATION. 


For two years the timber market has been almost 
dormant. The record shows very few transactions in- 
volving large tracts of stumpage. The Hines-Weyerhaeu- 
ser purchase of Minnesota pine timber and mills came 
nearer to disturbing the lethargy of the timber market 
than any other transaction. 

While the timber market has been dull it has not been 
featureless. Prospective buyers have watched with eager, 
longing eyes for a break in timber values that never has 
come. Southern and western timber properties were 
watebed zealously by those who hoped the ill wind of 
general misfortune would shake a fat timber plum into 
their lap. Such expectations have not been realized, and 
the recent reawakening in timber circles has led the 
expectants sorrowfully to conclude they will not be. 
Mill owners have refused to part with their holdings, 
because they realize to what extent the sale of timber 
would lessen the value of their property. Those who 
have bought timber for investment are content to wait 
for better times before attempting to realize. Owners, 
and those who would like to be owners, have matched 
their patience and the former have been returned victors 
in the contest. 

Current activity in the South probably surpasses that 
of any other timber section. Inquiry is somewhat diver- 
sified, the call being for all manner of stumpage found 
in the southern states. The demand for yellow pine is 
largely for manufacturing concerns; for cypress from 
those who expect to put in cypress mills. In hardwoods 
there is some investment buying, the call being largely 
for low priced hardwood tracts, which are obtainable at 
prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. Such timber 
lands probably produce 5,000 to 7,000 feet to the acre, 
but the most of this land is valuable for farming pur- 
poses after the timber has been removed. While in- 
vestors prefer the more heavily timbered hardwood lands, 
those on which the stumpage ranges from 1,500 to 
4,000 feet sell readily, providing the soil is rich. In 
other words, investments are being made not only be- 
cause of the value of the timber but because of the 
value of the soil as well. Southern hardwood timber at 
$5 to $15 an acre is regarded as attractive property at 
the present time. Yellow pine stumpage now has a 
range in price of $3.50 to $5 a thousand feet. Many 
of those actively in touch with the lumber and timber 
interests of the country believe that during the next five 
years yellow pine will show a greater appreciation in 
value than the timber of any other district, with the 
possible exception of that of the southern Appalachian 
range. Not even during the stress. of the panic were any 


large bodies of yellow pine timber sacrificed. Occasion- 
ally a small lot was closed out at a bargain price; but 
those who had propositions to buy in promptly the large 
holdings of organizations which they thought might be 
unable to ride out the storm of the panic were disap- 
pointed. 

Illustrative of the current values of southern pine, a 
sale of Louisiana timber was made in March this year 
on the basis of about $4.25 a thousand. This was a lot 
of about 250,000,000 feet of pine and 50,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods, the price named applying to all of the tim- 
ber. Those who have invested in yellow pine are sat- 
isfied to carry it for several years, and the operators, 
of course, are not willing to part with a foot of their 
stumpage, as they have learned how difficult it would 
be to replace it. Many lumbermen believe that values 
of southern stumpage will be doubled within five or six 
years. This would make the price of yellow pine range 
from $7 to $10 a thousand and cause hardwoods to be 
valued by the thousand feet instead of by the acre. 

It is practically impossible to locate a large tract of 
cypress timber. It would be an extremely difficult mat- 
ter to secure 100,000,000 feet of it in one block at a 
reasonable price. Good timber is valued at $5 to $8 a 
thousand, with practically none for sale at either price. 

Timber of the southern Appalachian range is dividing 
honors with that of other portions of the South. Aetiv- 
ity in this section has been even more pronounced than 
in the ease of yellow pine or hardwoods of the farther 
South, but greater care is required in making selection 
in the mountains. It is necessary to investigate such 
timber very. carefully in order to determine whether or 
not it can be logged economically. In some cases the 
timber is almost inaccessible and the expense of logging 
is very heavy. These difficulties are being surmounted 
rapidly and operators in the Appalachian region now 
hold that every tree is available, providing it is valuable 
enough to justify the expense necessary to get it out. 
On account of location and quality the timber of this 
belt should prove very attractive to lumbermen at the 
price at which it can be secured. This has been denom- 
inated as the section in which it would pay investors to 
buy timber and hold it until demand increases. It is 
closer to the great consuming markets of the country than 
that of any other section, save the Great Lakes states, 
extra value being given the latter by reason of cheap 
water transportation. Another feature of this timber 
is that, away from the larger streams, not a stick has 
been culled except for local uses. The trees are of uni- 
formly good character and there is very little low grade 


timber in that locality. Aside from practically an un- 
broken growth of spruce in certain localities, these forests 
include a vast conglomeration of valuable wood. The 
following list shows the leading varieties and about their 
average value: 





*Average *Average 
VARIETIES— values. VARIETIES— values. 
Cherry and walnut...$40.00 Buckeye .......... -- 2.00 
OE | 456:6-0.6 6 Berek 00 Mixed hardwoods— 
Maka nkis ib ae bce ea 5.00 Birch, beech, silver 
. eee - 5.00 bell or shittem ete.$ 2.00 
OT re 200 06(©White pine. ......66 4.00 
Chestnut— Yellow pine......... - 2.50 
Upper grades....... 3.00 Hemlock ..... $1.50 to 2.00 
Lower grades...... 2.00 Spruce ....... 1.50 to 2.50 


Some operators may take exception to the range of 
values given, but it should be remembered that an effort 
has been made to arrive at the average value of the 
timber and not to set a price on the especially heavy 
growth of poplar, oak, white pine or spruce which can 
be logged without great expense. Boundaries of timber 
in the southern Appalachians carrying more than 10 
percent of cherry and walnut stumpage are things of 
the past; and owing to the small amount of these valu- 
able cabinet woods, any owner having any quantity of 
either timber feels justified in asking from $30 to $40 
a thousand with reasonable expectancy of getting the 
price asked. 

In the Great Lakes states timber values have not been 
affected during the last two years. They are higher now 
than they were two years ago, and will not advance until 
the timber of other sections has increased in value. 
Broadly speaking, they have taken on every cent of value 
to which they are entitled by reason of their proximity 
to the markets of the country. Prices now are regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. The next big increase 
in value in northern and southern timber will come at a 


. time when it will be necessary to secure a materially 


larger portion of supply from the Pacifie coast. Aside 
from the Minnesota transaction already noted, there 
have been no sales of note in the Great Lakes states. 
Only a few large tracts of pine and hardwood are dis- 
tinguished by not having a saw mill attached to them. 
These districts will be developed in the fullest time as 
the owners may elect. 

No pronounced activity has been recorded in western 
pine circles. Large tracts of a desirable character are 
not being offered very freely. Timber is being held at 


a pretty fair price, genuine white pine being worth at 


* These average values are by J. D. Lacey & Co., of 
Chicago. 
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least $4, and western white pine at from $1.50 to $3 a 
thousand feet. Production in the pine district is con- 
si cred sufficient for current needs and, while several 
he! lers have been making investigations, no large milling 
prospeets have been reported under way. 

alifornia pine and redwood are in strong hands. 
Sivar pine timber is valued at $1.50 to $3.50 a thousand 
fet; California white pine at $1 to $2.50. Holdings 
are about equally divided between investors and oper- 
ators. The former do not appear especially anxious to 
revlize on their timber, and it would seem that for sev- 
era] years the demand for California pine will be sup- 
plied largely by the mills now in commission. There is 
nv pronounced activity in the California timber market, 
though small tracts, if tributary to a mill, are readily 
salable and command good prices. In the redwood belt 
the situation is very similar to that outlined in regard 
to sugar and white pine, though perhaps somewhat more 
intensified. Redwood is a large timber and is hard to 
haudle. That within reach is easily worth $3 a thou- 
sand, the range probably being from $2 to $3.50, aecord- 
ing to accessibility and quality. Here, as in other portions 
of the state, transactions show no pronounced activity. 

Those who went to Oregon and Washington early in 
1908 to wait until some particularly attractive bargain 
was offered are still waiting. In the last two years a 
number of large tracts of fir and spruce have been sold 
and brought good prices. A great deal of the timber 


of these two states can not be brought on to the market 
for years and is obtainable at low prices. The range 
for good fir is 75 cents to $3.50 a thousand, the higher 
price being paid for timber that can be floated in to 
tidewater and the lower price for that in the mountains 
which will tax the ingenuity of the logger to bring out. 
Spruce is given a higher value than fir. The most of 
this timber is on low lands tributary to salt water, and 
none of it is worth less than $2.50 a thousand, while 
some of it probably will command $4; very little of a 
desirable character is being offered at less than $2.50. 
After waiting two years, it is probable that many of 
those who desire to invest in western timber will do so 
this year, though perhaps they will have to pay higher 
prices than during 1908. Some of those who contem- 
plated buying have become discouraged and have re- 
turned to the East. To others, the steadiness of the 
timber market has proved an added inducement for 
making an investment. Desirable red cedar timber is a 
very scarce article and readily commands $2 to $4, price 
being determined by quality and accessibility. 

It would not be well to’close without some reference 
to the situation in British Columbia. Timber is being 
offered freely and at relatively low prices. One of the 
features which have deterred investors is the 21-year 
limit in which to dispose of timber on the provincial 
lands. This has restricted, but has not put a stop to, 
activities and probably more acreage is changing hands 


in British Columbia than in any other section of the 
Pacific coast. Prices at which stumpage is being offered 
show a wide range; even where the timber can be put 
into tidewater the value of limits is placed at 50 cents 
to $2. More of this timber is tributary to the market 
than, conditions now warrant. Timber held under license 
from the provincial government is handled in this way: 
A bonus is paid to the licensee for the timber privilege 
of a certain acreage. The purchaser then is required to 
pay an annual tax of $140 a section on timber west of the 
Cascades and $115 a section on timber east of the Cas- 
cades. When the timber is cut the owner must pay to 
the government 50 cents a thousand feet log scale. The 
original licensee pays no bonus. The building of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway unquestionably will bring 
some of the interior timber on to the market, but at 
present that along the Canadian Pacific and that near 
tidewater are considered of the most value. Timber 
in British Columbia can be secured at a much lower 
price than in Washington or Oregon, due to the fact 
that the fee does not pass with the privilege or license 
to cut the timber. 

The history of the last two years again has demon- 
strated the stubborn character of timber values. When 
the slump came the timber market became dull, but not 
weak. It held its ground persistently and, now that 
inquiry again is being made for desirable stumpage, 
timber values should renew their cautious advance. 





RAILWAY STATISTICS ON PROBABILITY OF A CAR SHORTAGE. 


Two months ago it was apparent that a car shortage 
of considerable proportions would be one of the features 
of the fall months, and probably would be an important 
factor in determining lumber values before the first of 
the year. In this connection the latest statistical bulletin 
of the American Railway Association’s committee on 
relations between railroads, showing the actual situa- 
tion with regard to surplus ears to and including Au- 
gust 18, is of unusual interest. On August 5, the date 
of the previous report, the total surplus of equipment 
for the United States and Canada was 207,173 cars. On 
August 18 this had been reduced to 159,424, a decrease 
of 47,749 cars from the date of the previous report, and 
93,579 cars less than were reported for the corresponding 
period of 1908. At the same time, it is to be noted 
that the scattered shortages reported increased from 169 
cars on August 4, to 2,009 cars on August 18, the latter 
figure exceeding the number reported in any issue of the 
committee’s statistics since October 28, 1908, when the 
grain movement was under way. 

Just what is apt to happen with regard to the car 
supply of the country may be arrived at by examination 
of the figures showing fluctuation in the car surplus 
during the grain movement of 1908. On August 19, 
1908, the committee reported 253,003 surplus cars; on 
October 28, 1908, the surplus had been reduced to 110,912, 
or, in other words, the surplus was reduced by 142,081 
cars on account of the movement of the crops added to 
the general traffic of an off year, with no business revival 


or unusual outside influences to be considered. From 
this it will be seen that if the crop movement draws no 
more heavily on the resources of the railroads this fall 
than it did last year, it will take care of all but 17,343 
of the cars now reported idle. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the reported 
reduction in surplus is found in the fact that much of 
the falling off occurred in eastern territory—New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania—and in middle western territory, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and western Pennsylvania. This terri- 
tory represents commercial rather than agricultural 
traffic, and the increasing demand for cars from the 
eastern section is significant of a heavy ircrease in manu- 
factures and in the movement of raw materials used in 
manufactures. 

Another bulletin issued by the same committee, under 
date of August 26, relating to freight car balance and 
performance for March, 1909, has an important. bearing 
upon the same question because it shows remarkable in- 
erease in the efficiency of the railway equipment up to 
the date of its issuance. During March of this year the 
average mileage per car per day was, for all cars, 22.7; 
excluding surplus cars, 27.2; average ton miles per car 
per day for all cars, 330; excluding surplus cars, 393. 
Average earnings per car per day, including all cars, 
$2.19; excluding surplus cars, $2.61. 

These figures are highest on record, with the exception 
of the earnings, which are but six mills short of the 


high average reached in October, 1907. The figures for 
the corresponding month, March, 1908, were as follows: 
Average miles per day, including surplus cars, 21.2; ex- 
cluding surplus cars, 25.5; average ton miles per car per 
day, including surplus cars, 290; excluding surplus cars, 
348. Average earnings per car per i including all 
cars, $1.95; excluding surplus cars, $2.34 

The report of the committee contains ‘the deduction 
that upon a return to normal conditions the efficiency of 
freight car equipment will show a marked increase. The 
figures which have been given seem to bear out this 
theory. These statistics, however, relate only to cars in 
good order, or at least to those not in the shops, and 
no figures are available to show what proportion of the 
total equipment is now undergoing repairs or is in need 
of repairs. Considering the coudition of the country’s 
crops and the probable volume of the grain movement, 
the logical conclusion is that no surplus of freight car 
equipment for commercial traffic exists, since it is to be 
assumed that the railroads will take care of the crop 
movement first and the present surplus will practically 
be wiped out in that way. The proportion of the short- 
age which is certain to follow, then, will depend entirely 
upon movement of heavy commodities and manufactured 
products. The lumberman who is in touch with condi- 
tions can draw his own conclusions. If the railroads 
find themselves able to give prompt service ‘to lumber 
shippers ninety days from now they will accomplish 
something extraordinary. 





YELLOW PINE PRODUCTION IN JULY HELD WELL WITHIN BOUNDS. 


Yellow pine producers who attended the midsummer 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
with the firm conviction that most of the mills were 
crowding their output to the limit, will be surprised at 
the figures contained in the report of the yellow pine 
clearing house for July. The monthly statistics com- 
piled by reports from 387 mills show that July shipments 
exceeded production by 26,898,833 feet, the total stock 
having been decreased to that extent during the month. 
The actual increase of cut during July was comparatively 
small. In June 380 mills reported a total cut of 391,- 
474,490 feet. In July the total for 384 mills was 407,- 
150,554 feet, so that if the cut of the additional mills 
be subtracted, the increase was less than might have been 
expected. Shipments increased from 401,756,827 feet in 
June to 434,349,387 feet in July for 380 and 387 mills 
respectively, making it appear that July business was 
well above the average. This fact is further demon- 
strated by comparison with previous years. Shipments 
in July, 1908, by 332 mills were 320,104,269 feet and 





that mill stocks increased considerably in July. In 1908 
a steady decrease was recorded from January until Octo- 
ber 1, when an increase began which lasted until May 
31, 1909. The fluctuation is now going the other way 
apparently and while the net increase for seven months 
of 1909 is over 100,000,000 feet, it seems not unlikely 
that the August report will show a healthy reduction of 
this surplus. 

All of the consuming territory showed an increase 
over July, 1908, with the exception of Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and local business—that is, shipments 
within the states where the mills are located. The de- 
crease in consumption in the territory referred to was 
very slight and was far more than offset by the in- 
creased consumption in the New England states, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and Kan- 
sas. Mexican business also exceeded the 1908 record by 
a good margin and export business fell little short of 
double that done in July last year. 

The average July cut as reported by 166 mills is 
235,028,104 feet. Their actual cut was 199,097,810 feet, 
or 35,930,294 feet below their July average, showing that 








curtailment, much talked of as a remedy for the unsatis- 
factory condition of the market, was a fact and not 
merely a rumor. The figures given do not include thirty- 
six mills which reported no cuts or shipments during 
July, reports having been received from 423 mills in all. 

Reports available indicate that the policy which was 
adhered to in July is still followed and that the August 
output, while, perhaps, showing some increase over July, 
will not evidence a general opening up of the mills. The 
figures which have been given are the most potent rea- 
sons—in fact the only reasons—that could be assigned 
for what improvement there has been in yellow pine 
prices. They should be carefully assimilated by every 
manufacturer who is distressed by the idea that he is 
losing his share of business by curtailing his output 
while his neighbors run full time. Such proves not to 
be the case and strict adherence to the policy which has 
been recommended for the last few months will result 
in far greater benefits when the fall trade reaches its 
climax. 

The detailed figures of the clearing house report are 
as follow: 
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RELATION OF RAILROADS TO THE BUSINESS AND NUMBER OF RETAIL YARDS. 


Great is the influence of railroads on a country and on 
civilization and a new road invariably affects the inter- 
ests of retail dealers both favorably and unfavorably, as 
probably no new line was ever built that did not take 
from the trade of some and make the trade of others. 
New yards, as naturally as water runs, are located along 
new roads, and, as naturally, these roads are a means of 
taking from the trade of others. For this reason, in the 
older settled sections of the country, territory that ex- 
tended a dozen miles may be cut down to half that dis- 
tance, these distances being much greater in a newly 
settled country. Of course, in the sections of the coun- 
try that are well improved the injury to the trade of 
some dealers that comes from new roads is most marked. 
Many instances might be noted where the business of 
yards so decreased that the dealers were active in find- 
ing purchasers for them. 

In a specific case, the best territory of the two yards 
if the town stretched away for twelve miles to the south, 
he nearest town in that direction being twenty-four 
miles distant; but a new road that was run through this 
country about midway between the towns limited the 
distance that could be reached by these dealers to six 
miles. In another instance a 6-mile stretch of territory 


was reduced to three miles. In another a new line that 
paralleled an old one at one point ran two and a half 
miles from the latter, and within this distance from the 
town another was established, and a yard went in, which 
gave the proprietor of the latter a portion of the trade 
of this narrow strip, and all the territory west of it 
which formerly naturally belonged to the dealer of the 
older town. 

It was stated by a dealer in Ohio that owing to the 
building of a line of road his trade decreased from $36,- 
000 to $21,000, the dealers at two points on the road, one 
on either side of his town, through which the road 
passed, taking this amount of trade from him. Another 
yard in this town suffered proportionately. The law of 
compensation held in this case, as it does in all others, 
however, as these dealers’ loss was the gain of their 
neighbors who located in the new town. 

Dealers become poachers for various reasons, in one 
particular instance the reason given having been that the 
dealer’s territory was so limited by new roads that he 
eould not live by confining himself to it. He was not 
of the poacher type, but he must poach or die, and he 
naturally preferred living to dying. The trade of other 
lines than lumber is affected in a like way. 


The opinion is held by many lumbermen that particu 
larly in the older sections of the country the number of 
yards will decrease, but this can not be hoped for 
long as new railroads, which invariably mean new yards, 
are built. In these sections every six or eight miles of 
road means a new town in which a yard, or yards, wi 
be established; hence so long as yard owners are coi 
tent, as they seem to be, to continue in business with a 
lessened volume of trade, the number of yards will no: 
decrease, but rather will increase. The more active rai! 
road building is the more yards undoubtedly there wil! 
be. Therefore an increase in the prosperity of the 
country is a signal for more yards. 

The area of tributary territory is one of the first ques 
tions considered by the dealer who is looking for a loca 
tion in the average town. Particularly does this hold 
true if the town is purely an agricultural one, as such 
towns increase in population slowly, and at this juncture 
many of them are at a standstill, and not a few losing 
in population. A dealer who settled in a town of this 
character asserted that if when he located five years 
ago it had been known that a road that was built two 
years later was to be projected he would have gone else- 
where. 





USE OF TIMBER LAND AS AFFECTED BY 


The vital relation of forestry and taxation was per- 
haps more clearly set forth in an address given at 
Seattle last week before the National Conservation 
Congress than ever before. It has been gone into 
more thoroughly and more scientifically many times; 
but in this instance the speaker, Benjamin Irwin, 
was not attempting to give a technical treatise to 
profound students of forestry or of political economy, 
but to place before men of affairs the essential ele- 
ments in the problem and to do so in so clear a way 
and in a manner so unclouded by technicalities that 
they could be grasped. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful. This address is given in another column and 
should be read because it is instructive, and is also 
very interesting. . 

The lumberman in the past, looking upon his busi- 
hess as a temporary one so far as the particular asset 
is concerned, has considered taxation as a thing to be 
avoided, if possible, because of its effect upon his 
profits and not because it was a restriction upon the 
perpetuation of his business. He did not look at it in 
that way because until recent years a tract of timber 
was a combination of land and stumpage to be sep- 
arated, the stumpage to be converted into money with 
which more land bearing stumpage might be pur- 
chased, the process being repeated indefinitely. But 
with a growing value of standing timber, a greater 
appreciation of timber land as a permanent producer 
ot wealth, and with a growing public demand that 
this great natural resource should not disappear, lum- 
bermen have been examining their properties with the 
intent of making them permanently productive. Ia 
this view of the matter timber land taxation takes on 
a new aspect. 

In the new view of lumbering timber is a crop. 
Land is to be devoted to raising this crop, provided it 
is more profitably thus employed than in raising corn 
or cotton or wheat or grass. When timber is looked 
upon as a crop, then a comparison is at once instituted 
with other crops. The very word suggests succession, 
one crop or one growth succeeding to another, in 
which respect timber differs from a mineral resource 
like iron ore or coal, the supply of which cannot be 
replaced. 

When comparison is made with other crops, particu- 
larly the annuals, it is seen that the timber land 


owner, the would be timber grower, is discriminated 
against in the matter of taxation. The speaker of 
last week said very clearly that, in his opinion, the 
present methods of timber land taxation are not only 
unjust and preventive of forest reproduction but 
absolutely unconstitutional. He illustrated his point 
by comparing the rates of taxation of land devoted 
to growing different crops. 

For example, instancing conditions in Washington 
and Oregon, he said grazing land will produce from 15 
cents to 20 cents an acre per annum in the shape of 
cattle. The tax on this land is about 3 cents an acre, 
or from 15 to 20 percent of the value of the product. 
Grain land will produce ordinarily about $20 an acre 
each year. The tax on this land is about 75 cents an 
acre, or in the neighborhood of 4 percent of the 
product. Leaving land devoted to production, a vil- 
lage house and lot that will rent for $200 a year is 
taxed about $15 a year, or about 7 percent, all clear 
absurdities in comparative taxation. 

Timber land, on the contrary, in that section, pro- 
ducing a crop of only 50 cents a year, is taxed vari- 
ously from 50 cents to 70 cents an acre, or from 30 to 
40 percent up to more than its productive value. The 
figuring is based on this proposition: Land devoted 
to Douglas fir will grow a crop of 25,000 feet to the 
acre in 100 years. If the average value of the timber 
is $2 a thousand feet the value of the timber on an 
acre is $50. Having taken a hundred years to pro- 
duce it the annual production is only 50 cents. These 
figures are illustrative only. They will vary in dif- 
ferent kinds of woods and in different sections and 
according to qualities and yield per acre, but present 
the facts. 

The lumberman is taxed in most states annually a 
large percentage of the value of his crop, to say noth- 
ing about the land. Herein lies the difference in the 
way in which the constitutions of the states, the tax 
laws of the states, the taxing officials and the people 
themselves look on the timber crop as compared with 
other crops. On a basis of parity timber should not 
be taxed at all. The land should be taxed, but the 
crop should be exempf until it is separated from the 
Jand, when it becomes recognized personal property. 
Or if the standing crop is assessed it should be as- 
sessed but once. This hundredfold tax on timber, if 


TAXATION. 


maintained as a financial policy, will absolutely pre 
vent forest conservation and forest perpetuation. 

Looking at this phase of it Mr. Irwin said: ‘‘A 
disproportionate charge is a taking and not a tax; 
for this tax takes not only money, not only the amount 
of the tax itself, but it takes away and interferes 
with the owner’s use of his property. He cannot use 
his land. His only opportunity to use it has been 
taken away by this pretended taxation. A charge 
that prevents the use of land is a taking of that 
land.’’ 

This is a point that should be carefully considered 
by timber owners, legislators and the people at large. 
The proper use of timber land is not simply to cut the 
timber trom, but to grow timber on; just as the real 
use of wheat land is to grow wheat and not to serve 
simply as a field of operations for the harvester. To 
reap the crop is to realize on the use, but is not the 
use itself. Therefore, if by taxation it is made im- 
practicable, because unprofitable, to grow timber on 
land that is essentially timber land, then its use has 
been destroyed, the land is of no value to its owner 
and is practically confiscated. 

Just how the needs of the community for revenue 
are to be met if the methods of timber land taxation 
are to be changed so as to restore the land to and 
continue it in its proper use, has been the subject of 
much discussion in recent years. An answer has beep 
suggested in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 
Those three states are substantially agreed on this 
proposition: That the land itself which is devoted to 
timber growing should be taxed as wild land, and 
that the crop should be taxed only when it is har- 
vested and then at its full value. Whether all the 
conditions of the problem have been met by these 
states is not certain, but they are on the right track. 
They have recognized the fundamental principles in- 
volved, and along these lines those states and every 
other state which wishes to have timber land used 
for the benefit of the community must work. Such a 
solution will not suit the peanut politician, the mere 
tax eater, and at first may not appeal to a large pro- 
portion of the public; but it must appeal to every 
publie spirited citizen who is intelligent enough to 
appreciate the fundamental, economic principles in- 
volved. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND CARE OF FORESTS IN 1908. 


The Yearbook for 1908, compiled and published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, which has 
just been issued, contains a somewhat extensive and 
interesting review of progress in forestry in 1908 by the 
Forest Service. 

Advancement in forestry in 1908 was most strikingly 
shown along four general lines—that of education; a 
more scientific management of the national forests; the 
greater activity and interest displayed by the states in 
forestry matters, the legislatures in many instances 
passing laws providing fire protection and against unjust 
taxation; and the increase in the practice of forestry 
by private owners. 

The educational work was especially productive of 
good results, both in the schools and among the public 
generally, the study of forestry having been introduced 
even in the graded and high schools and extending on 
through the largest colleges. 

A number of new administrative features were inaug- 
urated during 1908, among which were the establishment 
by the Forest Service of six district headquarters the 
latter part of the year, located, respectively, at Missoula, 
Mont.; Denver, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Ogden, 
Utah; San Franciseo, Cal., and Portland, Ore., each 
being in charge of a district forester and an assistant. 
Following this the national forests were redistricted or 
divided in such manner as to equalize the territory as- 
signed to each district, the administrative units being 
reduced as far as possible not to exceed 1,000,000 acres 
in area. The forests, of which there are now 146, were 
renamed at the same time, perpetuating the names of 
men and events prominently connected with the history 
and development of the West. 

During the year three new forests were created—two 


in Florida and one in North Dakota. The Ocala forest, 
in Florida, created November 24, 1908, comprises 201,285 
acres, and is the first national forest east of the Missis- 
sippi. The Choctawhatchee, created November 27, was 
the second Florida forest, and contains 467,606 acres. 
The Dakota forest was created November 24, and is the 
first in North Dakota. From January 1 to May 17, 
1909, the national forest area was increased to 25,819,004 
acres. This increase consisted of additions to existing 
forests and the creation of a number of new reserved 
areas. The total area of the national forests June 1, 
1909, was 194,500,043 acres. 

Five thousand and sixty-two separate sales of timber 
were made by the Forest Service during the year, at 
which 286,341,300 board feet was sold, 4,584 of the sales 
having been for timber valued at $100 or less, it being 
the policy of the Forest Service to favor small pur- 
chases. From the time disposal of timber on national 
forests began to June 30, 1908, the total cut was 1,947,- 
101,717% board feet. 

The following table is reproduced from the Yearbook, 
showing fire losses on national forests from 1905 to 1908, 
inclusive: 

1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 

Area of Na- 

tional Forests, 

ere 97,711,455 127,167,271 162,023,190 ........ 
Area of  for- 
ests burned 
over, acres... 
Amount of tim- 
ber burned, 
thousand board 
Sn sanenenc 152,557 
Value of tim- 

ber burned... $101,282 


279,592 115,416 109,410 414,638 
101,970 31,026 232,191 


_ $76,183 $31,590 $451,188 


The table quoted takes into account the damage done 
to the young growth as well as the standing timber itself, 
a point that is commonly overlooked in estimating loss 
from forest fires. Estimated with relation to the total 
area of national forests the damage to timber burned 
per acre was greatest in 1905—excluding 1908, the area 
for that year not being given—and amounted to less 
than 1.4 mills. Compared with the area of forest actu- 
ally burned over the value of timber burned was greatest 
in 1908 and did not then exceed $1.10 an acre, and this 
was by far in excess of any of the three preceding years. 
The damage by fire to timber on the national forests has 
been comparatively slight during the last few years. 

Nineteen hundred and eight was particularly a bad 
year for forest fires, and the Forest Service estimates 
the losses, in the aggregate, at $100,000,000, practically 
every state having suffered more or less. The exception- 
ally dry season and what seemed to be greater indiffer- 
ence toward the hazard of small fires combined to make 
the losses so large. Had the fires in the national forests 
raged as they did in timber of other ownership the 
Forest Service estimated they would have destroyed tim- 
ber worth $30,000,000, and further maintains that most 
if not all of the damage which was done might have 
been prevented had the forests been fully manned. 

Attention is called to the gift to the government 
during the year by William Kent, of Chicago, who deeded 
to the United States 295 acres of primeval redwood forest 
on the southern slope of Mount Tamalpais, about six 
miles from San Francisco, Cal. This tract has been 
accepted by the government and at the request of Mr. 
Kent will be called the Muir Woods, in honor of the 
naturalist, John Muir. 

February 18, 1909, Congress passed an act providing 
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for the acquisition of the Calaveras Big Tree Grove, of 
California, by exchanging for it with its former owner 
tumpage on other forest lands owned by the government, 
40 appropriation being required. This will preserve one 
f the most famous groves of trees in the world. The 
and to be acquired includes 4,000 acres, 960 acres, 
<nown as the North Grove, being in Calaveras county, 
uid 3,040 acres, known as the South Grove, in Tuolumne 
county. The grove contains 1,380 big trees, exclusive 
of specimens less than 6 feet in diameter. Besides the 
‘big trees,’? known as Sequoia Washingtoniana, hun- 
ireds of sugar and yellow pines are found ranging to 
275 feet in hight and 8 or 10 feet in diameter, as 
well as many white firs and incense cedars. The North 


Grove has in it ten trees each of which is over 25 feet in 
diameter, and more than seventy from 15 to 25 feet in 
diameter. 

A new service laboratory has been provided, the lab- 
oratory work heretofore carried on at Purdue and Yale 
universities and at Washington, D. C., to be continued 
under more favorable conditions at the University of 
Wisconsin, which will erect on its campus a laboratory 
building and will furnish heat, light and power. The 
technical force, equipment, material used in experiments 
and certain courses of lectures will be provided by the 
Forest Service. 

An area of 3,281,721 acres is now comprised in state 
forest reserves, 2,837,605 acres being in continental 


United States and the remainder in Hawaii. From a 
table given in the Yearbook the following figures have 
been compiled, showing the total area reserved in each 
state and in Hawaii:. 


New York. .cccces 1,611,817 Maryland ........ 3,540 
Pennsylvania 863,000 EMGIQMA 2c ccccces 2,000 
Hawall .cccccccecs 444,116 Connecticut ...... 1,360 
Wisconsin . - 253,573 Massachusetts .... 1,000 
Minnesota ....... 43,297 New Hampsbire... 60 
Michigan ........ 39,000 Ha 
New Jersey ...... 8,958 BORE cccccvecs 3,281,721 


It will be seen that New York leads with a total area 
of 1,611,817 acres, Pennsylvania coming second with 
863,000 acres. Of the 444,116 acres in Hawaii, 61 per- 
cent is government land. 





SUGGESTED BY TRADE DISPUTES AND GRADE DIFFERENCES. 


Almost every week there comes to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN some dispute in regard to grading of western 
lumber. Sometimes the information comes with a request 
to settle a dispute. Indirectly the paper has knowledge 
of many other differences of opinion, and almost invari- 
ably these disputes are settled with difficulty and seldom 
with satisfaction to either party. 

Considering the volume of business done the disagree- 
ments are not numerous, probably affecting no greater 
percentage of the shipments than in the case of other 
lumber; but there is this special difficulty regarding 
them-—that there is no authoritative and readily avail- 
able way of settling them where the complaints come 
from the central part of the country. 

The suggestion is made that the western associations 
should keep inspectors at the leading eastern markets to 
investigate complaints that arise; and that, furthermore, 
these inspectors should have power of attorney to effect 
settlements promptly. 

There was, and perhaps is now, a bureau with an office 
at Minnesota Transfer which handled complaints regard- 
ing shingles, but this remedy was. inadequate. Claims 
that can not be handled by correspondence are now 
usually settled through the medium of more or less disin- 
terested parties who are willing for the sake of the trade 
and in a spirit of good fellowship to accept the thankless 
office of abritrator. 

The west coast grading rules are pretty well defined, 
though in that section as elsewhere there is a deplorable 
lack of skilled men to interpret and apply them; yet 
there are competent official inspectors on the Coast, while 
in and around Chicago there is none. 

In the eastern part of the country are some men who 
are familiar with western inspection and able to apply 
it correctly, but they are in the employ of individuals who 
can seldom spare them to do this work, even if their serv- 


ices would be acceptable to both parties to the contro- 
versy, or are in business for themselves. 

It is so far from San Francisco, Portland or Seattle 
to the Mississippi valley territory, so far even from the 
Idaho and Montana mills, that inspectors and claim 
agents can not be sent to look after complaints. There- 
fore, authorized representatives should be stationed at 
central points to do this work. That a good deal of it is 
necessary is shown by instances of careless grading that 
have come to light. The lack of means of prompt set- 
tlements has undoubtedly led to carelessness at both ends, 
and sometimes worse than carelessness. 

Some shippers may be inclined to take advantage of the 
situation and ship stuff that they are anxious to get rid 
of, even though it is not just what is ordered, on the 
theory that they will make the sale at some price; while 
on the other hand the crafty buyer may consider the sit- 
uation an inducement to illegitimate claims, thinking that 
the shipper would rather accept a slight reclaim than the 
expense of investigation and forcing proper settlement. 

The buyer, under the circumstances, has all the ad- 
vantages. If a carload is in fact not what he orders he 
can reject it and demand that it be removed by the ship- 
per. ‘That always involves expense, extra transportation 
and a handling charge, while rejected lumber is at a dis- 
advantage in any market. If a car come into Chicago or 
St. Louis or Indianapolis from Ottumwa or Rockford or 
Fort Wayne it is at once known that it is a rejected car. 
The character of the lumber is at once put under suspi- 
cion regardless of what the facts may be. It would seem, 
therefore, to be the interest of the shippers, who are so 
well organized in most particulars, to look after this mat- 
ter in a more businesslike way than they have done. 

The matter of securing uniform inspection is always a 
difficult one. The old time lumber inspectors who learned 
’ their trade by actually handling the lumber seem to be 


dying off. There is complaint everywhere that it is diffi- 
cult to find men who are experienced, intelligent, indus- 
trious and honest; and this complaint comes frequently 
from the Pacific coast, where the business has developed 
in volume faster than in other parts of the country— 
faster, perhaps, than the supply of skilled men. 

An instance of careless grading came to the knowledge 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently. A car of shop 
lumber was shipped which inspected out to about the 
value of the invoice, but differed widely in grade. It 
was from a reliable shipper who evidently had no inten- 
tion of furnishing any other than full value for the 
money received. The following table, however, shows the 
comparison between the invoice and the inspection: 





, Invoiced. Inspected. 
GRADES— Feet. Feet. 
Se SN oh hvisesac000sseovuanern 618 2,522 
BR, Me ND kbs Gee 0es 040b000en dened 4,135 5,278 
No. hh 506-6s460606400e045 00000 13,018 8,043 
Dy bch ehwsaecndddebachewndue, make ,817 
17,771 17,660 


The inspection was done by a man recognized as expe- 
rienced and in every way competent and reliable. As 
will be seen, he graded considerable of the lumber higher 
than was shown on the invoice and some of it much lower. 

The above comparison indicates that a sort of average 
grade was shipped but with an inspection so careless that 
the invoice did not represent the actual grades, the result 
being to put upon the buyer material that he did not want 
and could hardly be expected to accept, even though the 
value of the car was fully up to invoice. This and other 
incidents of the same sort indicate that the west coast 
people have not yet got their inspection system down to 
the point where it should be, and that a campaign of edu- 
cation should be inaugurated which should extend to the 
buyers as well as the shippers. 





STATUS OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE AND SOME LESSONS OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


The more cheerful tone prevailing lately in hard- 
wood circles calls attention to the fact that now, prac- 
tically for the first time, the hardwood trade is in posi- 
tion tosurvey fully and profitably the effects of the panic 
of 1907 and the subsequent period of depression. Hard- 
wood lumbermen began looking for better times more 
than a year ago, and perhaps in many instances became 
discouraged at the failure of their predictions, which, in 
large measure, was due to the influence of general 
industrial depression and could be eliminated only by 
full recovery of manufacturing interests generally. 

For a long time the principal basis of bitter com- 
plaint has been inability to move the lower grades of 
any of the hardwoods at remunerative prices. Uppers 
have held their own fairly well all along, but it is only 
lately that the demand for the box grades and the like 
has begun to even up and the price margin between the 
grades has shown a tendency to readjust itself on a nor- 
mal basis. The long looked for improvement is gradual- 
ly coming about and now, with the close of the sawing 
season, the trade finds that desirable lines of hard- 
woods are almost cleaned up and that the business of 
the last few months has been greater in volume than 
anyone suspected, even reducing to a noticeable de- 
gree the surplus of lower grades which have been 
deemed almost unsalable. It is apparent to the intel- 
ligent observer of hardwood conditions that, in spite 
ot all of the troubles which the hardwood producer 
or wholesaler has been compelled to face, certain bene- 
fits have accrued from the housecleaning process of the 
last eighteen months and, with the market gradually 
righting itself, conditions bid fair to be far more satis- 
factory than they have been at any previous period in 
such business which they can handle profitably. 

Every hardwood producer knows that the remark- 
able prosperity of the business, which reached its cli- 
max just prior to the panic, produced certain injurious 
effects, largely by bringing into the field innumerable 
wouldbe manufacturers, many of little financial re- 
sponsibility and totally lacking in a working knowl- 
edge of the business. Such people as these, in many 
instances, able to secure the assistance of banks and 
perhaps not infrequently operating largely upon ad- 
vance from wholesalers, were flooding the market with 
all kinds of stuff which entered into competition with 
the well manufactured products of responsible con- 
cerns and forced prices to a low. level, mills of this 
character finding it necessary to turn their capital over 
rapidly in order to maintain their existence. Upon 
the better class of hardwood producers the panic pro- 
duced little effect as far as bankruptcies were con- 
cerned, but it compelled a host of these pirate mills to 
quit the field, leaving their backers out of pocket to 
the extent of their investments and in many instances 
considerably more. The. manufacturer who is con- 


ducting a legitimate business and who suffered from 
the effects of the financial storm, therefore, has the 
consolation that his most undesirable competition was 
largely eliminated thereby. As a get rich quick scheme 
the hardwood business received a black eye and the 
banks of the country will hesitate to extend credit to 
promoters of hardwood manufacturing enterprises 
whose financial responsibility and acquaintance with 
the business are doubtful. Pirate production is gone 
and is not apt to reappear soon. The stocks which 
were thrown on the market as a result of the opera- 
tions of this class are practically cleaned up and it 
may well be borne in mind that these included an 
abnormal percentage of low grades, since such enter- 
prises were carried on largely in inferior timber and 
this, abetted by bad manufacture, was not calculated 
to produce a large proportion of good lumber. 

Another class of hardwood manufacturers who were 
unable to last through the period of stress were con- 
sumers who became possessed of the idea that they 
could make their own lumber cheaper than they could 
buy it, but whose ideas underwent sudden transforma- 
tion along in the latter part of 1907. Most of these 
people will be in the market for what hardwoods they 
need and will secure them through regular channels 
until enough time shall have elapsed to permit them 
to forget their experiences in the hardwood business 
so suddenly terminated. 

Two years ago hardwood timbers were being pro- 
duced in astonishing quantities by mills which are now 
relegated to the scrap heap, but even the timber busi- 
ness is now largely in the hands of the larger mills, 
which are converting their low grade logs into this 
class of stock, thereby eliminating a great quantity 
of low grade boards for which there is not yet a satis- 
factory market. 

The larger hardwood mills have found that by care- 
ful selection they can keep busy and produce com- 
paratively little stock which they find it impossible 
to move upon a reasonable basis. The intelligent 
manufacturer now finds it necessary to study the mar- 
ket and govern himself according to its needs. Of 
course this always was the rule, but like most rules it 
was easily forgotten at times when almost anything 
was salable at a good price and the yard was in no 
danger of overcrowding. The production of undesir- 
able low grades is in this way materially reduced by 
comparison with the output of such classes of stock 
two years ago and the effect of this reduction is seen 
in the present demand for low grade oak. Orders for 
construction material, for railroad stock and ties are 
sufficient in volume to stimulate this trade and hold- 
ers of low grade oak logs are receiving considerable 
such business which they can handle profitably. 

The furniture business, one of the things which 


serve as a barometer of general business conditions, 
has picked up to a surprising extent lately and furni- 
ture woods are in proportionately better demand. 
There has developed a good call for sound wormy and 
low grade chestnut, especially for covered work. While 
the furniture manufacturer’s inquiries are becoming 
more numerous the building trade has been utilizing an 
increasing amount of upper grade chestnut for interior 
finish. The automobile business was never conducted 
on as large a scale as at the present time and from 
this one source comes a large demand for ash for use 
in bodies. The box trade has suffered somewhat from 
the substitution of paper packages which, by those 
best informed, is said to be largely a fad that it is 
believed will wear itself out as the unsatisfactory 
result of paper packages become apparent. 

The box trade is on the road to complete recovery 
and even now is in far from bad shape. The same 
applies to most other classes of hardwood consumers 
and, with the elimination of bad internal methods, the 
trade should right itself, even to the extent of bring- 
ing about a desirable market for so seriously depressed 
a product as red gum, which for a time suffered severe- 
ly at the hands of irresponsible manufacturers, most 
of whom have retired from business at the instigation 
of their creditors. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that the low grades of red gum will follow the course 
of sap gum, especially in the face of the fact that pro- 
duction is low and many manufacturers are disposed to 
hold their gum timber indefinitely if necessary to 
secure fair prices. Cottonwood, too, shows evidence 
of coming activity and the trade is not apt to be mis- 
taken in anticipating a very fair market, as cotton- 
wood is apt to serve as a substitute for other woods 
which have already become scarce. 

There seems to be no basis for fear of overproduc- 
tion this season; weather conditions alone have given 
the mills such a setback from time to time that their 
output has necessarily been limited. In many instances 
the smaller mills have been unable to get their product 
to the railroad and will not have it ready for transpor- 
tation until well after their usual season. The car 
shortage which threatens to interfere seriously with 
business in the South will, it is believed, stimulate 
rather than hinder the upward movement of hardwood 
prices. It seems probable that with the experience 
the railroads have had they will be able to handle 
their equipment so that even with a marked scarcity 
of cars this fall they will move commodities offered 
for transportation within something like a reasonable 
title. If such prove to be the case stocks will not 
accumulate to such an extent as to produce serious 
after depression, and in the meantime the buyer who 
expects to need hardwoods during the next sixty days is 
wisely placing his order so as to be sure of delivery. 
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THE LUMBER MARKET CHANGES HANDS. 


Lumbermen may in some measure be surprised to learn 
that the lumber market has changed hands. This an- 
nouncement is made, however, with a full sense of its 
magnitude and of the farreaciing consequences of such 
a change. For a long time the market has been in the 
contro! of the small operator whose financial strength is 
cireumseribed by his field of operation and dictates his 
business poliey. This class of lumberman, without regard 
to moral convictions, of which he may have just as many 
as his larger competitors, finds himself obliged to trans- 
act about so much business, put out so many cars and 
take in so much money every month in order to pay the 
rent and the stenographer and avoid the sheriff. Con- 
sequently he carries on his business under high pressure, 
on a good marekt or a bad, invariably finding some one 


who is willing to pay some price for some kind of lum- | 


ber. This type of lumberman is not infrequently denomi- 
nated the scalper—the scalper holding practically the 
same position in the lumber world as the bucket shop 
proprietor does in ‘‘the street.’? The type, however, is 
not really confined to the scalper, for once in a while 
he gets into the manufacturing end of the business and 
when that happens he operates under higher pressure 
than when he is simply devoting himself to a bear cam- 
paign—to selling short. 

Until recently, for some time the gentleman who has 
been described has been the undisputed owner of the 
general lumber market; he has made and sold an im- 
mense amount of stock at the consumer’s price and has 
been heard to grumble most violently because the results 
were not profitable. He has demoralized the market for 
his larger and more responsible competitor who, not 


being compelled to give his product away, has turned 
down a great deal of business which has promptly been 
gobbled up by the ex-owner of the market. During his 
term of ownership he has increased in number and his 
name may be found on nearly every page of the rating 
book, in any sort of ‘‘good location for lumber busi- 
ness,’’ all of which is not surprising considering the 
fact that when he went into business he owned the mar- 
ket. Certainly that was large enough asset for any 
one to start on; but it seems now that he was lacking in 
foresight for, as announced, the market has changed 
hands. 

Lumber is again in the control of the lumber manu- 
facturer and legitimate wholesaler whose tendencies do 
not run to piracy or to that kind of philanthropy which 
is willing to carry on business at a loss. 

It is apparent from a close survey of the present 
situation that most of the country’s available stock of 
good lumber is in strong hands; in the control of insti- 
tutions that can afford to hold on for any reasonable 
time rather than conduct a general sacrifice sale of 
what they now have on hand. Even the bulk of the low 
grade lumber now obtainable is in responsible hands, 
and the disposition of stock during the next few months 
will be a matter depending upon judgment rather than 
upon financial necessity. This change has come about 
when consumption in all lines is largely on the increase; 
when the box trade and the furniture trade, the imple- 
ment and wagon trades and the railroads, as well as all 
other classes of lumber consumers, are coming into the 
market with greater frequency and for greater quanti- 
ties than at any other time since the panic. 


It is fortunate that such a change has come about, 
for, with negative forces at work, the demoralization 
produced would be proportional to the business in sight 
and this fall it would be apt to break records. The trade 
is starting out again with a clean house; production is 
being kept within bounds and stocks are not accumulat- 
ing to an unreasonable extent, if, in fact, they are at 
all. Consumption is increasing and the available supply 
is in the hands of that class of lumbermen who are able 
to hold it for fair prices. Last but not least of all, a 
ear shortage of some proportions seems certain. Such a 
tie up as the railroads had on their hands in 1906-7 is 
not anticipated. The railroads ought to have profited by 
their late experience, and it is believed they have. If 
such be the case they will be in better position to handle 
their business this fall than they were at that time. So, 
while the car shortage may be severe, it is not believed 
it will take the form of a total tie up which might result 
in gigantic accumulations at the mills and the complete 
collapse of the market usually codrdinate with such a 
condition. There is reason to believe, in fact, that the 
movement of lumber will continue steadily; that the 
buyer will experience some delay in getting what he 
wants, and perhaps will have to pay a higher price for 
it, but that he will get it within a reasonable time and 
that the only effect of the car shortage which the fall 
months seem to assure will be an increase in advance 
buying. This should serve to place a fair share of the 
country’s stocks in the hands of the consumer who at 
times when he can get immediate delivery will carry 
practically no stock at all or no more than enough to 
justify his business title. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Reports from the various door manufacturing and dis- 
tributing centers are to the effect that the volume of 
business is fully as good and in some respects better 
than the normal activity of the season. One significant 
feature of the trade aud one that is especially note- 
worthy beeause of the nearness of the fall demand is the 
tendency shown toward better prices. With possibly one 
or two exceptions the last discounts gotten out are be- 
ing closely followed and it is hoped that this will remedy 
much of the demoralization that has prevailed in certain 
territory during the last year. 

The demand for odd sizes of doors, sash and other mill- 
work items has been remarkably strong all summer and 
the large and small factories of the middle West and 
Northwest have been operating steadily and practically 
to their full capacity on this class of orders. The sum- 
mer has been exceptional in this respect and yet there are 
gratifying indications of heavier demand this fall, and 
the prospects are much more encouraging for trade dur- 
ing the last half of the year than they were for the first 
half. The rural districts are in excellent shape, farmers 
and tradesmen were never so prosperous and the country 
banks are overflowing with money for investment, and 
all signs point that these accumulated funds will find 
suitable investment in real estate and building this fall. 
Surveying the entire situation, it is not an extreme view 
to take that the sash and door trade will have a heavy 
fall business 


That the volume of demand is becoming heavier is 
shown by the increased activity at the great door manu- 
facturing centers. This is especially notable in Wiscon- 
sin and the Mississippi valley. The factories at these 
points have been busy to an unusual degree through the 
ordinarily Gull summer period, though principally on 
special sized work, and they have found it almost im- 
possible to accumulate any stock sizes, so it would seem 
plausible that they will be hardput to supply the expected 
large fall trade. 

The wholesale demand in Chicago has been large and 
odd work is visibly increasing and there is every pros- 
pect that the volume of trade in special sizes this fall 
will equal that of record years. The call for stock in 
carload lots is not heavy, although many orders for mixed 
ears have been filled. Prices in this territory are rea- 
sonably steady, although occasional deviations are made 
on some items of millwork in some local.ties. Stocks are 
not heavy in local warehouses. The natural drift of the 
market is upward and this is likely to cause some re- 
adjustment of values early in the fall. 

Country trade in the Northwest is beginning to send 
in orders for stock sizes and it is reported there has been 
a run on low priced residence buildings in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, which has taken considerable of the regu- 
lar stock. Factories are all rushing to get out special 
work which is due for buildings approaching completion 
and the condition of the market is improving steadily. 


In the East the mills report they have plenty of work 
on hand and that they are kept busy making estimates. 
A material increase in the volume of business done is 
reported as against a month ago. The building situation 
is so active in the metropolitan district that the demand 
for doors and millwork is exceedingly good. While 
some speculative work is on the way, it is more or less of 
a good character, and there is not much apprehension 
attached to accepting this business. Prices are said to 
be rather close, as there is keen competition. Small 
work is reported as fairly active, and as the fall prom- 
ises signs of a steady demand for trim the future looks 
correspondingly bright. Door manufacturers in Buffalo 
are not complaining, as work is not only plentiful but 
something seems to have reduced the competition from 
the West and given the home mills the lead. Then it is 
said the class of work is better than it was, so that they 
are boasting of the mahogany door orders on their lists. 

Owing to the increased cost of production, window 
glass must bring a higher price than the discounts 
which ruled recently if manufacturers are to make any 
profit on their year’s business. The increased building 
which has been going on should result in a greater de- 
mand during the fall and winter months for this product, 
The western glass jobbers held a meeting in Chicago 
last week, when it developed that the general sentiment 
was favorable to an advance in prices, but for the present 
the existing scale of prices was reaffirmed. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


The reader who is unable to dispel the last atom of 
doubt as to the improved condition of the trade the 
country over will do well to read the local market news 
and correspondence from all sections which appear in 
this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During 
the last two years it has been no unusual thing for some 
particular market or section to develop a considerable 
degree of optimism, based largely upon predictions of 
what the future might hold in store. Reports from the 
markets this week, however, are of a different character. 
They chornicle a good present business in both hard and 
soft woods. They indicate that the large buyer is once 
more to be found in the market and that the large order 
is becoming decidedly less rare. 

Of course the fact that an unusually large business 
has marked the summer of 1909 is nothing new. This 
has already been recognized. The season has been an 
unusual one, however, because prices on the average have 
not responded as promptly as usual, nor have they 
strengthened to the extent which might have been ex- 
pected, considering the increase in demand and the fact 
that a large business was being done at a period which 
is usually the dullest of the year. The panic of 1907 
was an unusual one, as everyone knows, and the course 
of recovery has been equally unusual, in lumber as in 
everything else. Probably in the lumber field there have 
been more outside influences to retard the reconstruction 
process than in most other lines of trade, and, neces- 
sarily, it has taken time to get back to normal conditions. 

It is not to be understood that any sudden and re- 
markable change has taken place of late, for the recov- 
ery of a market is like the recovery of an individual— 
necessarily gradual. There comes a time with the indi- 
vidual, however, when the physician is assured of recov- 
ery—when recovery has gone on to a point where the 
danger of a relapse has passed. Until that time comes 
the physician may predict, but he may be wrong. Such 
has been the case with the lumber situation. The time 
has come when it is possible to say that the lumber 
market as a whole, not any one portion—not any single 


wood, nor any branch of consumption—but the entire 
industry, is getting back into trim and is not likely to 
be at the mercy of every shifting financial and com- 
mercial wind, as it has been for nearly two years. 

Every business man knows that individual confidence 
is the thing which builds prosperity. This means well 
founded confidence, however, not overconfidence; it 
means the disposition to proceed along safe lines; to 
expand where expansion is justified by permanent con- 
ditions and to invest to a reasonable extent in connec- 
tion with industrial enterprises. Such confidence has 
long been absent from those branches of industry with 
which the lumber trade has to deal. Its return now seems 
assured and in fact the lumberman seems to possess 
his share of it, and his share is as important as the 
consumer’s. On the whole, there is more basis for gen- 
eral trade optimism just now than there has been at any 
time since the fall of 1907—in fact, confidence in the 
situation is general enough so that people are actually 
going ahead and doing things, without the suspicion 
that the whole structure may collapse at any time. 

As has been said before in this column, it has become 
apparent that the lumber which can be produced in the 
United States upon a maximum basis exceeds the con- 
sumption in any normal year. The interests of the 
country at large, therefore—of the consumer as well as 
the timber owner—demand that the output be kept with- 
in reasonable bounds and that the price be maintained 
at a point which will make it possible for the manu- 
facturer to produce less lumber and still reap a rea- 
sonable profit. The tendency now is toward this sort of 
a condition and if producers will only take heed of this 
fact there would be no danger ahead. 


HARDWOODS. 


It is just becoming possible to estimate the hardwood 
supply which can be drawn upon for the fall trade and 
those who are watching the situation closely are con- 
vinced that all indications point to a stronger market. 
In fact, the strengthening of prices has begun, with a 


fairly good movement of low grade lumber, which was 
in decidedly stagnant condition sixty days ago, and some 
stiffening in prices all along the line. It will be noted 
this week that a number of the markets report a liven- 
ing up in cottonwood and gum, particularly in box 
grades, and that a better call for common grades of oak 
has been noticed. Red and white oak uppers and espe- 
cially quarter sawed white, are already scarce and promise 
still further increase in price. Wide poplar can be 
moved as fast as it is ready for shipment and values are 
holding firmer than earlier in the year. The furniture 
people have bought considerable quantity of low grade 
chestnut and there ig a pretty active call for sound 
wormy from a number of quarters. Birch and maple 
are in good demand, owing to the increase in building 
anticipated during the fall, and a small boom in the 
furniture trade, which has been responsible for some 
good orders. The railroads have been good customers of 
the hardwood people lately, most of their business run- 
ning to oak car stock, which has been bought more freely 
than at any time during the last two years. Some of the 
markets report ash comparatively quiet, while others 
notice an improvement in demand. Hickory is in fairly 
good shape and, of course, is not apt to be an over- 
supply. 

The important change in the hardwood situation is 
found in the lower grades all along the line—in the 
narrowing of margins between these and uppers. Whole- 
salers who are in touch with the consumption and 
manufacturers are united in the belief that the market 
has only begun to climb. 


WHITE PINE. 


The mills in the Minnesota white pine district are 
enjoying just about their average quota of business for 
the beginning of September. The city trade is good, 
while in the country the closing of the harvest season 
finds things quiet, although on the verge of greater 
activity. The amount of building in the Northwest is 
taken as an indication of heavy buying in the fall and 
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some of the mills report that their inquiries support this 
theory. The next couple of weeks will serve to indicate 
about what the trade is to be. Prices are somewhat 
stronger, particularly on good lumber, and the new list, 
increasing some of the upper grades from $2 to $3, 
seems to have been justified. The reduction in low grade 
boards was probably merited and will serve to clean up 
some of the surplus of this character of stock. 


HEMLOCK. 


Consumption of hemlock is on the increase and com- 
petition is somewhat less keen. The country yard busi- 
ness is far from bad, although retailers do not yet seem 
inclined to stock up. In competitive territory northern 
hemlock is offered at greater concessions than Pennsyl- 
vania, for which there seems to be no good reason, and 
an evening up in prices is anticipated. 


CYPRESS. 


The condition of cypress mill stocks has been such as 
to fully warrant the advance of 50 cents to $1 on clears, 
selects, 2-inch tank and 2-inch shop, which are quoted 
by a number of manufacturers. Another reason for the 
strong position of cypress is found in the existing car 
shortage, which is already tying up some of the cypress 
mills and making it difficult for buyers to get their goods 
through as rapidly as they desire. The Southern Pacific 
and Texas & Pacific seem to be in the advance guard of 
the affected railroads, and this, of course, means that 
buyers of cypress must get their orders to the mills far 
enough in advance so as to allow reasonable waiting 
time for equipment and for moving it after it is loaded. 
The demand is fairly active and the situation seemingly 
quite satisfactory to the mills. 


YELLOW PINE. 

The demand is improving steadily, if reports from 
mills and markets are any indication. The feeling of 
conservatism regarding production is gaining and many 
of the mills which were disposed to run full time until 
lately are now talking about restricting their operations 
to a 4-day schedule, or reducing their output by other 
means. This disposition is generally taken to mean that 
production will be held within reasonable bounds during 
the fall and that the hoped-for response in prices will 
come by early October, if not sooner. 

The export trade is improving somewhat, as stocks 
abroad are below normal, and with the opening up of 
general business in Europe consumption is increasing. 
The railroad business is heavy, but is being conducted 
along lines which are new to mill operators, and it seems 
that many lumbermen are unable to assimilate the fact 
that the railroads are actually buying yellow pine in 
large quantities. It is not the intention of.the railroads 
to return to the practice of floating large inquiries and 
what lumber they buy will be picked up on orders placed 
by their own representatives or, perhaps, by ‘‘blind’’ 
agents, and given to individual mills at whatever prices 
can be secured. The railroads have learned that, on this 
sort of market, at any rate, the floating of big inquiries 
means prompt strengthening of prices and that such a 
policy simply results in their having to pay more for 
their lumber than where they place their business in 
small lots and do the work quietly. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 

Shipments of North Carolina stock have not been 
heavy lately. The cargoes trade is running unusually 
light. The August 17 market report practically repre- 
sents present quotations. Output is being restricted to 
a great extent and no stock is being accumulated. The 





North Carolina people are playing a waiting game and 
have the situation under such control that there can 
be no weakening this fall. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Spruce prices are steadily and practically unchanged. 
There is a good call for frames, while random seems to 
be more active and boards have not been in frequent call. 
A fair amount of business has been done in the spruce 
markets, however, and little complaint is heard, the 
general opinion being that the trade will be in good 
shape when dealers begin to pick up their fall stocks. 


ON THE WEST COAST. 


The fir mills are getting plenty of inquiries and all 
the orders they can handle immediately. Owing to the 
strengthening of the market no disposition is shown to 
take orders much in advance, and some of the mills are 
not anxious for any business on present prices, having 
enough booked ahead to carry them through until the 
time when they expect something better. The rail trade 
is fairly good, but more lumber should go east a little 
later, when the retailers begin buying in earnest. It is 
noteworthy that lumber is moving more satisfactorily 
of late. The California trade shows little change, although 
inquiries from that quarter are numerous. Foreign ship- 
ments are light and the cargo mills are the sources of 
some complaint. The railroads are buying in consi¢er- 
able quantities and there is a good market for timbers. 
Cedar siding is in good demand and orders are taxing 
the capacity of the mills. 

The supply of transit shingles is down to a minimum 
and the new rule increasing storage charge is likely to 
cause a still further reduction in stocks. Quotations are 
stars $2.73, clears $3.29, on 55-cent rate, and prices are 
firm on this basis. 





DEVELOPMENT OF GRAND RAPIDS AS A LUMBER CENTER. 


The city of Grand Rapids has a long and honorable 
history as a factor in the lumber industry of the United 
States. In the very early days, when the white pine was 
king of that region and of all Michigan, and when Mich- 
ican itself led the world in the production of white pine 
lumber, Grand Rapids was known as a pine producing 
point. The rapids in the Grand river there had been 
utilized, watermills had been erected and logs that had 
been floated down the tributaries of the Grand were con- 
verted into lumber for rafting to Grand Haven and sub- 
sequent transportation to the Chicago market. After a 
time the Grand Rapids mills passed out of existence, the 
logs being rafted farther down the river for manu- 
facture. 

But Grand Rapids lay in a strategical position that 
made it inevitable that it would ultimately become and 
long continue an important point on the lumber map. It 
was the one large city that was situated at the very door 
not only of the great white pine north but of the great 
hardwood forests that sometime were to command at- 
tention. 

As the white pine industry diminished the manufacture 
of hardwoods became of more and more industrial im- 
portance; and, as the hardwood industry grew, Grand 
Rapids grew with it, for it was a gateway between the 
Michigan maples and oaks and a vast area of country. 


It was a logical distributing point, and its peculiarly 
favorable position gave it immediate control over a large 
territory. 

The fact that the city itself became a direct consumer 
of hardwoods in the manufacture of furniture, office sup- 
plies, vehicles and other articles accelerated its growth 
as a lumber center. As a result it became the headquar- 
ters of many important concerns operating up the state 
or in adjoining states, and it so continues. On the office 
doors in Grand Rapids are to be found the gilt-lettered 
names of many important concerns whose mills lie deep 
in the forests and whose products go into many markets, 

When a change came in the pine situation, when the 
stream of white pine coming down from northern Mich- 
igan dwindled in volume and the yellow pine of the south 
began working its way into the old river beds of com- 
merece which once furnished a pathway for the white pine 
flood, Grand Rapids found itself most advantageously 
situated to receive this yellow pine movement and to dis- 
tribute the southern product over an area which had once 
been the possession of white pine almost to the exclusion 
of other woods. 

Grand Rapids lies at the center of the upstate develop- 
ment of Michigan. It is not only in a central location to 
supply the needs of that commonwealth in a lumber way 
but it is blessed with numerous and important transpor- 


tation facilities which put great lumber consuming cen- 
ters within its easy reach. It lies on the pathway from 
many mills to many markets and has built up a vast car 
business because of its close touch with the forest on the 
one hand and the factory on the other. 

Since the end of its activity as a lumber manufacturing 
point, Grand Rapids has enjoyed a steady and healthy 
growth as a distributer of lumber manufactured else- 
where and it is today equipped to supply the pine and 
hardwood and cedar needs of a very large consuming 
territory. Its own requirements as a manufacturing city 
have made it also a center in the manufacture and mar- 
keting of veneers of domestic and foreign woods and the 
importation of mahogany. 

The position it has attained as a market has been due 
not entirely to its geographical location; it has been due 
also to the experience and training and character of the 
men who are engaged in the lumber business in that city. 
Their experience has been as diversified as the lumber 
products of their state, and in Grand Rapids are to be 
found men who are in close touch not only with hard- 
woods but who are familiar with almost every important 
stand of cedar, of hemlock, of pine, that remains in the 
lake regions. Commercially and geographically, Grand 
Rapids is entitled to take rank among the great lumber 
marts of the United States. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


Conditions among Chicago retailers are occasioning 
more talk in the western coal trade than any other 
topic. Important interests are active in working for 
a consolidation of management. For a year or longer 
one large Chicago retail concern has controlled directly 
about twenty of the largest yards in the city and indi- 
rectly a number of others. Recently another organiza- 
tion was incorporated to consolidate the management 
of eleven other large coal yards, and negotiations are 
in progress for the amalgamation of other. groups. 

In Chicago the tendency of modern business toward 
centralization has taken the curious form of greater 
progress among the buying than among the producing 
and selling interests of the coal trade, and the fear is 
expressed that considerable dissatisfaction may be 
created among some of the selling interests. Thus, 
the group of Chicago yards recently combined may, 
if talk among coal men is verified, switch their an- 
thracite business from one producer to another. The 
tonnage involved is said to amount to about 50,000 
tons annually. 

Prices are stronger at the beginning of September 
than during August, but the upturn is not radical, 
particularly in the western coals, where the producers 
are numerous. And many of these many producers are 
self centered men whose business horizon is confined 
to their own dealings. They have not appreciated the 
benefits that come when competing producers act as 
if by common consent, with an implicit faith that 
by so doing marked advantages will accrue to all, but 
business judgment suggests that all orders in sight be 
taken at prices better than the summer schedules. 
This is what they have been doing and in consequence 
there is not a sweeping rise in the September quota- 
tions, though the advances have been notable, com- 
pared with the flatness of prices in the last three or 
four months. 

Franklin county (Illinois) coal, however, has been 
marked up by most producers to a minimum of $1.50 
mines for the prepared sizes, one or two of the oper- 
ators quoting $1.60 as minimum. The Franklin county 
mines are said to be well filled with orders and to be 


running on practically full time. But across the south- 
ern line into Williamson county—the Carterville dis- 
trict—the mines are much more numerous and the pro- 
ducers are not so favorably situated as to future 
orders. They are not able to run every day and some 
of them are seeking additional business at the same 





EVOLVED IN PLAY, H00-H00 
BECOMES A POWER. 


The annual convention of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, which is to be held at Hot Springs, Ark., 
next week, September 9-14, is an illustration of the pos- 
sibilities underlying a sense of humor. Organized orig- 
inally as a means of passing an idle day, this institution 
has become a national influence in the lumber trade, and 
at its next meeting will bring together some of the most 
able and distinguished men in the industry, men who 
have a full appreciation of ‘‘health, happiness and long 
life,’’ the benefits of social as well as business organiza- 
tion, and especially of the happy combination of the 
two that is found in Hoo-Hoo. 

Hoo-Hoo has been imitated in other lines of trade, 
but never has its suecess been equalled; and one has only 
to notice the number of Hoo-Hoo emblems worn by the 
best men in the industry to realize what a great power 
for good there is in this annual coming together for both 
business and frolic. 

The lumbermen of Arkansas, the birthplace of Hoo- 
Hoo, become the hosts next week, and the lumberman 


from whatever section of the continent who is fortunate 
enough to attend the ‘‘Annual’’ will receive a sample 


of southwestern hospitality which he will not soon for- 
get, and which will be prized as one of the pleasant 
yemories of his busy career. 


twany ways be of value. 
\ 


Moreover, he will make 
acquaintances and strengthen alliances which will in 


old quotations. The more progressive producers in 
the Carterville district dreamed of a $1.35 quotation 
for domestic lump for September shipment. Some of 
them may be getting it already, but, according to the 
reputation of mine, the eagerness of the producer for 
orders, and other considerations, the actual quotations 
scale down from that level to a very low price. The 
quotations of western coals generally may be quickly 
responsive to market conditions as they develop from 
day to day during the next few weeks, but from pres- 
ent appearances there is some chance that October 1 
will be a more notable date for the advance of bitumi 
nous coal prices than was September 1. 

Eastern coals are stronger. Hocking has seen the 
first effort to regain lost ground in many months. The 
rise in circular is extremely modest, from $1.35 to 
$1.40 mines, or*from $3 to $3.05, Chicago. The smoke 
less coals, according to notices given some days ago, 
are generally stronger, though they lack uniformity. 
Prepared sizes are quoted from $1.50 to $1.60 mines 
and mine run from $1 to $1.20. Whether these quota- 
tions will be shaded, and if so how much, a few days 
will determine. Splint and other eastern products 
also are firmer or are maintaining the firmness recently 
acquired. 

On the surface there are no important developments 
in the car situation as concerns coal. The scarcity in 
West Virginia seems to have become so chronic as to 
escape notice, but letters from shippers make constant 
reference to their inability to ship promptly or fully 
from lack of empties at mines. On the Chicago & 
Alton road in Illinois several days last week the coal 
operators bumped into a two days’ paralysis in pro 
duction for that reason, but the crampage proved o1ly 
an acute attack, though possibly the forerunner of 
others to come. 

Anthracite exhibits no unusual market character- 
istics. There is, on the whole, a subdued demand. 
Dealers generally, according to wide belief among ship- 
pers, have taken in a few cars, enough to accommo- 
date a scanty but quick demand. Consumers are cred- 
ited with an almost absolute indifference. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS BY CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


History of Wood as Paving Material—Recent Development of the Lumber Industry in Siberia—Difference in Hardwoods and Log Scales. 


Concerning Wood Paving. 

ORANGE, TEX., Aug. 20.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
From time to time I believe you have had articles in your 
paper regarding the use of yellow pine blocks for paving 
purposes. We should like to get hold of some information 
as to the cost per square foot, specifications for laying it, 
in fact all about it. If you have this available or could refer 
us it will be appreciated. Thanking you in advance for 
your courtesy, I am, yours very truly, F. H. FARWELL. 

|The first attempts to pave streets with wood, three- 
quarters of a century ago, were failures, and for years 
after that no satisfactory progress was made. The 
blocks were round, which left large, unequal spaces 
between them. Their edges broke down and wore off, 
the wood rotted, and the pavement was soon uneven 
and rough, and therefore difficult to clean and insan- 
itary. At the present time, through the selection of 
suitable woods, cutting the blocks into rectangular 
shape so that their edges may lie close together, and 
treating them chemically to increase their durability, 
wood pavement is better in many respects than any 
other in common use. It is smooth, quiet, resilient, 
easily cleaned, and easily repaired. In wearing qual- 
ities it is superior to macadam, brick, or asphalt, and 
inferior only to granite and sandstone. In sanitary 
qualities it exceeds all but asphalt. No road surface 
is easier to draw a load upon, or, as it is put in tech- 
nical language, none offers a lower ‘‘traction resist- 
ance,’’ and none is easier to keep clean. Creosoted 
wood pavement stands above the average in smooth- 
ness, freedom from dust, mud, noise, reflection of light, 
radiation of heat, and ease of maintenance. 

The first cost of creosoted wood is greater than that 
of maeadam, brick, or asphalt, but not so great ag 
eranite or sandstone. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered, it exceeds any of the first group in wear- 
ing qualities. Too much weight is sometimes attached 
to the initial cost of creosoted wood and too little to 
its ecounterbalancing durability, which is equally im- 
portant in calculating investment returns. It costs 
from $2.40 to $3.50 per square yard, laid, as compared 
with an average of $3.50 for sandstone, $3.26 for gran- 
ite, $2.30 for asphalt, $2.06 for brick, and 99 cents 
for macadam, in a number of cities in which a study 
nas heen made. 

Yellow pine is an ideal wood for use in making creo- 
soted paving blocks and probably in three-fourths of the 
paving now being done in this country east of the Rocky 
mountains this wood is selected. 

Cedar has been extensively laid in the middle west, 
and oak, eypress, white pine, hemlock, western red 
cedar, cottonwood, mesquite, Osage orange, redwood, 
Douglas fir, and tamarack in various cities of the 
country. Untreated American red gum, tried in Eng- 
land, raised great hopes, but it finally proved un- 
satisfactory. Pavement of Australian eucalyptus has 
lasted for from fifteen to twenty years in the streets 
of London. It is more slippery, however, than Amer- 
ican woods, and its cost, about $5 a square yard in 
the United States, is prohibitive. 

In recent years the difficulties which attended the 
use of wood pavement have been largely overcome by 
netter methods of handling, treating, and laying the 
blocks. Creosote is the best of the preservatives in 
common use for wood pavement. Since it is insoluble 
in water, it does not leach out, and if a sufficient 
amount is injected into the blocks it prevents the 
entrance of water, which weakens the pavement. 

The blocks should be rectangular in shape. For 
heavy traffic their depth should be not less than 4 
inches. The usual width is 3 or 4 inches, and the best 
length from 6 to 10 inches. They should be laid with 
the grain vertical, on a conerete foundation having a 
thin surface cushion of sand or other material. 

The Forest Service has issued a publication, Cir- 
cular 141, which deals with wood paving in the United 
States. This publication can be had upon application to 
the Forester, United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.—EbIrTor. | 





The Lumber Trade in the Province of Primorsk, 


Siberia. 
VLADIVOSTOK, Srperta, Aug. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: In reply to your favor of July 23, I beg to 


inform you that the first publication of our young associa- 
tion is in course of preparation and in due time I will have 
the pleasure of forwarding you a copy of it. 

In regard to the present status of lumber industry in our 
part of the world, I beg to inform you that Lester “Mey- 
nard, American consul at Vladivostok. a few months ago, 
sent to the department of state in Washington a complete 
repert on lumbering in Russia Far East, which covers fully 
the question. 

In reference to saw mills in Vladivostock and its vicinity, 
I may say that with the possible exception of one or two, 
ioecated far in the interior of the province, all our saw 
mils are ordinary medium mills, adapted mostly for the 
local market. 

The recent development of the industry, its first efforts to 
find export for the immense forest wealth of the country. 
has caught our saw mill owners quite unprepared. The 
novement is originated by new blood and is developing 
very much against the desire of the older lumbermen, who 
do not seem to grasp the situation. 

Up to a very recent time Vladivostok has been the prin- 
cipal market of this province. The chief buyers were the 
government and the railroad. The great demand of lumber 
during the war has brought into existence new undertakings. 
After the war government orders diminished to a very large 
‘xtent The local market could not consume much and 
ithe only outlet left was export. 

local export is in its infaney and suffers greatly from 
lack of knowledge and capital. Our exporters are only 
trying their ways into the world’s market. The nearest 
market, China, is at present oceupied by Americans and 


Japanese fighting for supericrity. Japanese competition is 
getting too strong for American lumber and Americans are 
losing interest in the Chinese market. Japanese lumber 
will not last long. A country with 45,000,000 population 
has only 42,000,000 acres of forest land, so that it seems 
that Japanese are ‘fighting ovr battle and will be forced 
to give up Chinese market when we shall be ready to 
take it up. 

Australians and Germans already are interested in lum- 
bering and here British capital is going to be invested, so 
that the new movement in this industry is gaining strength 
with every year. ‘This winter a Norwegian company is 
starting operations on the Amur river. French are sending 
their agents to place orders for staves. 

Besides lumbering pure and simple, the maritime prov- 
ince represents an enormous field for pulp manufacturing. 
Large forests of spruce and fir, mixed or in pure stands, 
are situated all along the sea coast of the province. 

The new development of lumbering industry in this 
province has attracted the attention of the Russian gov- 
ernment. New, more liberal rules and regulations are con- 
stantly introduced in the management of the forests. Lar- 
ger contracts are granted and the more uptedate installation 
and manufacturing methods are introduced by contract 
seekers, the longer terms are granted. 

At the present moment the longest contract is for four 
years. The local association is requesting the government 
to prolong the term of contracts. The governor general of 
the Prianiur district has informed the association that he 
is approaching the central authorities in St. Petersburg for 
the right to grant 12-year contracts for ordinary lumbering 
industries on a large scale and to extend the terms up to 
thirty-six years in case the undertaking is connected with 
other manufacturing than plain sawing only and calls for 
investments of a large capital—large from our small local 
point of view. W. ToritcH. 





Varying Qualities of Hardwoods in Different Sections. 


InVINE, Ky., Aug. 21.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
How do Texas oak and hickory compare in quality and 
price with Kentucky and Indiana? S. H. RoBeERTs. 

[The quality of Texas oak varies with the locality. 
The state has some extra fine oak timber, particularly 


in the northeastern sections along the Red river. It is 
found mixed with gum, sycamore and a miscellaneous 
assortment of other hardwoods. Very little attention has 
been given to the hardwood timber of Texas until recent 
years, when some very large plants have been established 
in the northeastern hardwood belt. 

The timber of that section is identical with the hard- 
wood timber of southern Oklahoma, or what at one time 
was Indian Territory. 

One reason for the apparent failure of Texas hardwood 
operations has been the lack of knowledge by those who 
sought to develop it. Besides, the oak of certain sec- 
tions is defective; possibly this is due to a lack of proper 
understanding of how to handle it.—EpiTor.] 





The Difference in Log Scales, 


WINONA LAkKer, IND., Aug. 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Kindly tell us what log scale is used by the mills 
of ‘Tacoma and Seattle, Wash., scaling the logs received for 
sawing. Send us a copy if possible; if not, tell us where 
we can get it. What is the contents by their scale on a 
log 30 inches in diameter, 12 feet long; also 20 inches in 
diameter and 12 feet long? GEORGE W. HARTZELL. 





[Log scales employed by the lumbermen of Puget 
sound are the subject of private agreement. Local lum- 
bermen use the Spaulding, Drew, Puget Sound and 
Oregon scales. The Spaulding rule gives the contents of 
a log 20 inches in diameter and 12 feet long as 207 feet; 
30 inches in diameter, the same length, 492. The Drew 
rule does not give the contents of logs below 20 feet 
long. The Puget sound and Oregon rules are used 
locally, but we have not access to a copy at this time. 
A log 20 feet long, 30 inches in diameter, contains 720 
feet when measured by the Spaulding rule, and 759 feet 
measured by the Drew rule.—EpITor. } 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF “THE FUGITIVE.” 


I figger the soul of a man is the same though it hangs ’round a coat er a shirt, 

An’ I figger the heart thet pumps life through his frame is the same under di’monds er dirt. 
His face may be homely an’ tough be his hide an’ busted the bridge of his beak, 

But the Soul of the cuss is a-settin’ inside an’ awaitin’ its moment to speak. 


The Soul of the cuss is a-settin’ way back, until the poor devil fergets 
There’s any such thing as a Soul in the shack to take note of his drinkin’ an’ debts. 


But amuck with the gang, on the long mooch alone, it follows his footsteps to see ; 
God knows thet I tell what I know, fer my own it has risen an’ spoken to me. 


It has risen an’ spoken its speech by the light of the flickerin’ flame of the fire, 

It has come with its voice where the lamps glittered bright on a mob thet was drunk with desire. 
Fer I know not the hour thet the visitor brings—in the night, in the day, it is near; 

It has come when no step stirred the stillness of things, it has come when a hundred were here. 


An’ it knows all the past, ev’ry step of the road I have traveled the years thet are gone; 

In the springtime of youth it was there when I sowed in the fields thet was purple with dawn. 
It has followed my trail in the woods an’ the town, it has stood by my side at the bar, 

It has followed my trail either uphill or down an’ has judged of my deeds as they are. 


It stood by my side in that oldtime affair when the night turned to red in my eyes, 
An’ it knows jest how much of my story was square an’ it knows jest how much of it lies. 
It saw the blow fall an’ it saw the steel shine an’ it saw the thing 


















leap to its goal— : 
You can fool all the world with a yarn sech as mine, but you can’t tell 
a lie to your Soul. 


I have spit on the doors of their law-makin’ shops, I have spit an’ 
have laughed at the law; 

I have drunk with their sheriffs an’ played with their cops, with my 
life as the stake in the draw. 

I have walked their fine streets in the glare of the sun, while the he- 
hounds were hot on the track— 

I have shaken them all, shaken all but the one, but the one thet will 
never turn back. 


The world may ferget, er the world may not know, er the world it 
may know an’ not care, 


But ever beside me wherever I go another walks 
close who was there. 

The deed may be done an’ the deed may be hid, 
be hid ’neath the snows an’ the sod, 

But the thing thet I planned an’ the thing thet 
I did one witness will whisper to God. 


They know me back home as a man who is dead 
an’ who passed in his checks as he should, 

An’ I answer up here to a new name instead thet 
in every way. is as good. 

I have shaken the teeth of the hounds of the 
Past, forgotten like all men who die, 

But I know thet my Soul will be there at the las‘, 
fer my Soul knows thet I am still I. 
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MOVEMENT FOR GREAT INLAND WATERWAY FROM MISSISSIPPI TO ATLANTIC. 


History and Resolutions of Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterway Association—Review of Reports, Surveys and Acts of Congress Concerning Project. 


The Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterway Associa- 
jon was organized as the Gulf Coast Inland Waterway 
\ssociation in Mobile, Ala., May 7, 1908. The following 
resolutions gave evidence of its purpose: 

This association specifically indorses the idea of- inter- 
vastal canals connecting the natural waterways of the 
Gulf of Mexico so as to give continuous interior coastal 
vater communication from the mouth of the Rio Grande 
river to the coast of Maine, and as an important link in 
such an intercoastal system of waterways, urges that Con- 
ress at the earliest practicable time appropriate moneys 
-ufficient to make a survey or surveys of the coast of the 
«culf of Mexico from Mississippi river to Apalachicola bay. 


The first annual convention was held in Columbus, Ga., 
November 9 and 10, 1908, at which time a resolution 
was written at the request of the association by Dr. W. 
|. Magee, secretary of the Inland Waterway Commission, 
and personal representative of President Roosevelt, 
which was adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That, feeling that the industrial development 
of the southeastern states must depend on improved trans- 
portation facilities, we favor the adoption and prompt exe- 
cution of a comprehensive plan of waterway improvement. 
We especially favor and call for, as a just right, the con- 
struction of a deep inland waterway along the eastern Gulf 
coast, to connect the Mississippi river with the Atlantic 
ocean, together with the improvement of the Gulf Slope 
rivers in such manner as to open new territories to water 
transportation. We favor the execution of the work under 
federal appropriations adequate for prompt and certain com- 
pletion of the entire project; and, in case the state of the 
public treasury forbids sufficient appropriations at an early 
date, we favor the issuance of bonds in such amount as to 
insure the completion of the work in a businesslike way. 

In voicing our needs, we appeal to the federal government 
as of right; and as citizens and as representatives of the 
citizens of six sovereign states we claim consideration and 
action by Congress in accordance with the repeated recom- 
mendations of the federal administration and the united 
declaration of the governors of all the states of the nation. 


The sixtieth Congress ordered a survey of the con- 
tinuous inland waterway across Florida, between suitable 
points on the eastern and Gulf coasts of said state and 
« continuous inland waterway, where practical, from St. 
George’s sound, Florida, to the Mississippi river. 

An inland waterway along the north coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico long has been considered. In accordance with 
the acts of Congress of March 3, 1826, and August 30, 
1852, surveys for a canal route across Florida were made. 

In September, 1873, reports on part of a route were 
made by Capt. H. C. Howell and A. N. Damrell, corps 
of engineers. These reports were made upon request of 
the mayor and chamber of commerce at Savannah, Ga. 

In the river and harbor act of March 3, 1875, $50,000 
was appropriated for the examinations and surveys di- 
rected to be made during the fiscal year in forty-six 
localities, designated in the act. 

In the report of April, 1874, two routes are pointed 
out as practicable for moving the grain trade of the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to the Atlantic; one, a 
coast line route through Lake Ponchartrain or Lake 
Borgne and thence, by means of short canals and land- 
locked bodies of water, to the Florida coast and by canal 
to the Atlantic; the other, an exterior line from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth of the Sewanee 
or Tampa bay. 

By the act of Congress March 3, 1826, two routes were 
examined across the peninsula of Florida—one from St. 
Mary’s river to Apalachicola river, or bay, the other 
from the St. John’s river to the mouth of the Sewanee. 
The St. Mary’s route is 219 miles long and has an ascent 
of about 150 feet; the St. John’s route is 168 miles long 
with a total ascent of 112 feet. 

President Grant, in his fourth annual message, recom- 
mended examination of the possibility of landlocked navi- 
gation from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, and the vari- 
ous routes for connecting the Mississippi with tide water 
on the Atlantic. 

Capt. Spencer C. MeCorkle read a report April 21, 
1891, before the Engineers’ club of Philadelphia, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Landlocked Navigation from Long Island Sound to 
the Mississippi River.’’ 

An inland waterway along the north coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico is no new project but one unqualifiedly 
indorsed by competent engineers, leading newspapers and 
prominent individuals for many years. The same may be 
said of the Florida ship canal, although the latter is a 
gigantic task in comparison with the former. 

In April, 1897, Robert May Caffall made an elaborate 
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report on the Florida ship canal, showing a feasible route 
from St. Augustine, on the Atlantic, in as straight a 
course as possible to deep water on the Gulf. According 
to Mr. Caffall, a ship canal could be constructed for 
$50,000,000, which would carry an annual freight of 
30,000,000 tons, based on the business of 1890. He says: 
‘‘The question has been asked, ‘What and how much 
commerce will use the canal?’’’ As a reply the gen- 
eral statistics are given, also those of other waterway 
ports ete. 

Estimating roughly, as to the quantity of freight that 
will pass through the proposed Florida ship canal when 
completed, it may safely be put as follows: 

Cereals, 5,000,000 tons; coal, iron and other minerals, 
7,000,000 tons; lumber, cotton, sugar etc., 3,000,000 tons ; 
total, 15,000,090 tons annually; one way, from the United 
States Gulf ports alone. 

But as nearly every seagoing vessel engaged in this com- 
merce from the Gulf would necessarily have to pass through 
the canal in both directions, it would double the above reg- 
istered estimated tonnage to pass through it, and would 
make 30,000,000 tons for the year, upon which a toll could 
be charged and collected. 

To connect St. George sound, on the west coast of 
Florida, with the Mississippi river probably not to ex- 
eeed thirty miles of canals would be required. The re- 
mainder of the distance of over 400 miles consists of 
inland bays, bayous ete., in which some dredging will 
have to be done to secure a depth of 9 feet, at a cost, 
possibly, between $2,500,000 and $5,000,000. 

A ship canal 30 feet deep can be constructed across 
the peninsula of Florida, according to Robert May Caf- 
fall, for $50,000,000 and would earry annually 30,000,000 
tons of freight. 

The state of New York alone has expended $100,000,- 
000 on a canal to connect the Great Lakes with the At- 
lantic; and Illinois is expending $73,000,000 to connect 
by water the Mississippi river with the Great Lakes. 
Surely the United States would be justified in expending 
$53,000,000 to connect with the Atlantic the mouth of 
the Mississippi and all rivers to the east emptying into 
the Gulf, possessing over 20,000 miles of navigable water 
lines. 

These canal links will serve a dual purpose to the ad- 
jacent territory—that of transportation and drainage. 
The Mississippi to Atlantic inland waterway with the 
Atlantic inland waterway will form an artery of traffic 
longer than the Mississippi and Missouri rivers combined. 

Pennsylvania coal and iron and the supplies and man- 
ufactured articles of the East will be transported to the 
Gulf ports. The grain of the Mississippi valley, southern 
cotton, sugar, rice, timber and naval stores will be re- 


‘turned to the Atlantic seaports, on barges, at one-seventh 


the cost and in less time than by rail. In time of war 
supplies, munitions and troops can be drawn from the 
interior by water and rail and in safety transported 
along the coasts by inland coastal water navigation. 

The rivers emptying into the Gulf will be extended 
along the Atlantic to the Great Lakes and north of their 
present sources, at sea level. The rivers of the Atlantic 
coast will find their mouths in the warm waters of the 
Gulf. 

The natural wealth of that section of the Gulf states 
bordering on the proposed Mississippi to Atlantic inland 
waterway can scarcely be estimated. The Gulf coast is 
the undiscovered and undeveloped section of the United 
States. Situated on the isothermal line of the Bermuda 
islands, the health resort of the world, in the pine belt, 
on salt water, much of the water front of high, well 
drained, sandy soil, underlaid with a practically inex- 
haustible supply of artesian water, the location is ideal 
for homes. Boating and surf bathing are not surpassed 
elsewhere. The waters abound in fresh and salt water 
fish. The mortality is lower than that of any other sec- 
tion or seaboard of the United States. The richest soil 
is that which will produce the greatest net results, in a 
location available to market. By the intensive system 
of farming the sandy loams of the Gulf coast produce 
not only the largest crops grown, but in addition vegeta- 
bles and fruits of a succulency and delicacy of flavor 
unknown on other soils, within practical shipping distance 
of the northern markets. As high as five crops annually 
are produced. The soil is the most rapid conveyor of 
fertilizer and the best for forcing known, and can be 
worked wet or dry. Then there is the timber and min- 
eral. In 1907 Florida alone produced $10,000,000 worth 





of phosphate. The timber belt lying north, west and 
east of Apalachicola, about 100 miles square, is the larg- 
est body of virgin pine timber in the United States, con- 
taining 4,000,000 acres, and has been estimated to pro- 
duce 16,000,000,000 feet of lumber, 1,263,000 barrels of 
spirits, 3,724,000 barrels of rosin, and will require 30,000 
ears for forty years to remove. The Louisiana rice and 
sugar lands, the yellow pine belt of Mississippi, the coal 
and iron of Alabama—by means of locks and canals now 
under construction and the Mobile river—are on the 
Gulf coast seaboard. 

Nature has provided every means—good soil, good eli- 
mate, good water—to sustain the most dense population 
on the Gulf coast. Add to this the closer proximity, than 
either the Atlantic or Pacific, of the Gulf seaboard to the 
producing states of the Union, its location with relation 
to the Panama canal, its use in war, its existing pop- 
ulation, fast growing commerce, and the present need and 
ultimate certainty of the construction of the Mississippi 
to Atlantic inland waterway is apparent. 

Surveys for the waterway now are in progress, 

On November 15 and 16, 1909, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
the second annual meeting of the association will be held. 
Among the speakers are: 


J. H. Drummond, banker, St. Andrews, Fla. 

I. L. De la Barra, Mexican ambassador, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Blount, attorney, Pensacola, Fla. ‘ 

T. E. Burtoh, United States senator, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lansing H. Beach, Lieut. Col. corps of engineers, Gulf divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Bours, president Jacksonville Board of Trade, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Rhodes Browne, mayor, Columbus, Ga. 

J. F. Coleman, engineer, New Orleans, La. 

C. M. Chester, rear admiral, United States Navy, Washing- 
om, BD © : 

A. B. Davidson, Lieut. Gov., Cuero, Tex. 

G. Grosvenor Dawe, managing director, Southern Commer- 
cial Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Henri H. Gueydan, first vice president, Interstate Inland 
Waterway Association, Gueydan, La. 

Hugh R. Garden, attorney, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary B. Housman, state vice president, Woman's 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Danbury, Conn, 
C. S. E. Holland, president, Interstate Inland Waterways 
Association, Victoria, Tex. 

Henry W. Hill, member New York senate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paul Jones, attorney, Barataria, La. 

W. 8. Jordan, mayor, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dan C. Kingman, colonel engineers, department of war, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Herbert Knox Smith, commissioner, bureau of corporations, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. D. Smith, ‘United States senator, Saluda, N. C. 

George R. Spaulding, captain corps engineers, department of 
war, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. Amanda Allison Tomkies, president, Woman’s National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Shreveport, La. 

S. A. Thompson, field secretary, National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, Rochester, Minn. 

Cosme W. Taylor, United States representative, Demopolis, 


a. 
Rev. John McCarthy, pastor First Congregational church, 

Huntington, W. Va. 

J. Hampton Moore, president, Atlantic Deeper Waterway 

Association, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Gen. T. M. Miller, attorney, New Orleans, La. 
Gifford Pinchot, chairman, Joint Committee on Conserva- 

tion, Washington, D. C. 

John M. Parker, president, Southern Commercial Congress, 

New Orleans, La. 

J. E. Ransdell, president, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Lake Providence, La. 

Robert I. Randolph, secretary, Internal Improvement Com- 
mission of Illinois, Chicago. 

Duncan U. Fletcher, president, Mississippi to Atlantic In- 
land Waterway Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The officers of this association are: 

United States Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, 
Fla., president: Charles J. Swift, Columbus, Ga., vice presi- 
dent; G. A. Waterman, Pensacola, Fla., treasurer; Leland 
J. Henderson, Apalachicola, Fla., secretary. 


The officers believe the Jacksonville convention will be 
one of the largest ever held in the southeastern states. 





MISSING LUMBERMAN’S BODY FOUND. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 30.—Telegraphie dispatches 
received in this city say that the body of A. J. Slagle, a 
wealthy lumberman of Jonesboro, Tenn., has been found 
in the French Broad river, near Newport, Tenn. Mr. 
Slagle is reported to have left Jonesboro Tuesday of 
last week to close up a large timber deal, which he 
expected would net him in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
It is believed that he had a large sum of money, for 
which he was killed by thieves. 
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A SAW MILL CENTER 


Where the Railroads Are Kept Busy Hauling Logs 
—Manufacturing and Commercial Activity 
Much in Evidence. 


LuFKIN, TEx., Aug. 28.—Lufkin is situated in the 
central part of the vast pine area of East Texas. It was 
originally built as a saw mill town but has long since 
outgrown the purposes of its founders and become a 
permanent and substantial city of 5,000 inhabitants. It 
is 118 miles north of Houston and 110 miles south of 
Shreveport, La., on the Houston East & West Texas 
railway, one of the pioneer saw mill railroads of the 
state. The Cotton Belt railroad in its extension from 
Tyler to White City crosses the Houston East & West 
Texas at this place and both railroads maintain large 
and substantial depots. The Groveton, Lufkin & North- 
ern railroad that runs from Groveton, the capital of 
Trinity county, Texas, also eomes to Lufkin, and in doing 
so penetrates for twenty-five miles some of as fine pine 
timber country as can be found in this state, or, for that 
matter, in the entire Southwest. The Eastern Texas rail- 
way connects Lufkin with Kennard City, which is the 
home, in this state, of the Texas & Louisiana Lumber 
Company, and a vast amount of lumber is shipped over 
this road daily to Lufkin, from which place it is sent 
north, east and west. Another railroad that comes to 
Lufkin and does a heavy freight business is the Texas 
Southeastern, which is owned by the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, the central offices of witich are at 
Texarkana, Ark. 

It will thus be seen that five different railroads come 
to Lufkin and that, besides being in the central part of 
the great lumber producing area of Texas, it is a great 
lumber distributing point by reason of its excellent trans- 
portation facilities. Every night three extra freight 
trains of lumber are run out of the Lufkin yards over 
the Cotton Belt railway to various points in the North, 
East and West. These three solid trains of lumber ag- 
gregate something like sixty cars and each car carries 
from 15,000 to 20,000 feet of lumber. This does not take 
into account the number of cars that are shipped out 
over the Houston East & West Texas railway. 


Saw Mills Adjacent to Lufkin. 


The following saw mills are in the vicinity of Lufkin 
and nearly all maintain an office in the city: The South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company mill is situated at Diboll, on 
the Houston East & West Texas railway, ten miles south 
of Lufkin; it has a daily eutting capacity of something 
like 150,000 feet a day and employs about 600 hands. 
The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company mill in Lufkin, 
which belongs to the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo. The Angelina County Lumber Com- 
pany mill at Keltys, in the northern suburbs of Lufkin, 
and the stockholders of which all live in Lufkin. The 
P. J. Dunn Lumber Company mill, which is situated at 
Davisville, five miles north of Lufkin, on the Houston 
East & West Texas railway and which has its central) 
offices in Lufkin. The Cochran Lumber Company, which 
has a mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity, and which is 
six miles north of Lufkin on the same railroad as the 
mill last mentioned. The Carter-Kelley Lumber Com- 
pany mill, at Manning, ten miles east of Lufkin. The 
W. G. Harrington Lumber Company mill, four miles 
east of Lufkin, with central office in Lufkin. The Texas- 
Louisiana Lumber Company mill, at Ratcliff, twenty- 
eight miles west of Lufkin, which ships all its lumber to 
Lufkin for distribution and maintains a central office in 
this city. 

In addition to the mills named there is also a large 
mill at Clawson, ten miles northwest of Lufkin on the 
Cotton Belt railway, and one at Clawson, twelve miles in 
the same direction from Lufkin, on the same railroad. 
There is also a mill of large capacity at Chronister, eight- 
een miles northwest of Lufkin on the same railway. It 
will be seen that Lufkin is in the center of a nest of 
a large number of mills, many of which are of large 
capacity, as will be shown further along in this article. 

The big mill of the Lufkin Land & Lumber Company 
euts on an average 200,000 feet every twenty hours. 
The general manager is S. J. Morris, who, although 
young, has proven himself to be an ideal manager and is 
well liked by all the men. This mill is making no new 
improvements this year. The first day of last month it 
began running on full time after running for quite a 
while on two-thirds time, or four days in the week. The 
announcement was made by the general manager that 
after September 1 the mill would again return to the 
two-thirds running time, because water was very scarce 
and more lumber was being cut than is in demand. This 
concern has had considerable trouble about water during 
the present year and is buying all its water from the 
city. Unless it rains in this section soon it is more than 
likely that a number of mills will be obliged to shut 
down. 

The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company is hauling its 
logs fifty-two miles, that is to say, from the neighborhood 
of Hamburg in San Augustine county. General Manager 
Morris says that in a short time all the mill plants will 
be moved back ten miles nearer Lufkin, to the vicinity 
of White City, in order to cut a lot of fine timber in that 
neighborhood. Two log trains are doing the hauling and 
the tracks of the Cotton Belt railway are being used a 
distance of forty-two miles. This mill is shipping im- 
mense quantities of railroad stuff to the Panhandle of 
Texas, where the Santa Fe and other railroads are making 
extensions. There is also a good demand for building 
material from the Panhandle country, especially in the 
neighborhood of those sections that are now being opened 
to settlement and developed by home builders and home- 
seekers. 
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A number of eastern Texas mills are shipping large 
quantities of building material to the West, in spite of 
the fact that most of the large manufacturing concerns 
have lumber yards established in various sections of the 
West. Mr. Morris believes that better times are ahead 
for the lumber industry because indications are that 
crops of various kinds are very good and that everything 
the farmers of the country have to sell is going to bring 
good prices this year. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROGRESS IN 
TEXAS. ” 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 30.—In all the larger cities of this 
state there is more activity in building construc:ion of 
late than was ever before known at a similar season. 
Great numbers of new industrial enterprises are planned 
for this fall and winter. A notable feature of the 
situation is the unusual number of manufacturing 
projects that are on foot. Texas is in need of many 
manufacturing plants in order to supply the home de- 
mand for various kinds of goods, and this opportunity 
for investment is just beginning to receive much atten- 
tion. 

A movement has gained considerable headway to hold 
a world’s fair at San Antonio to celebrate the comple- 
tion of the Panama canal, and steps have been taken 
to form an organization for that purpose. It is claimed 
that it would be especially fitting that a celebration of 
this kind should be held in Texas, and that San Antonio, 
on account of its historic associations and close rela- 
tionship in a business and social way with Mexico is 
the proper place for it. The idea is meeting with enthu- 
siastic support all over the state. 

F. C. Weinert and associates, of Seguin, have bought 
extensive waterpower rights on the Guadalupe river be- 
tween New Braunfels and Seguin. It is said to be the 
finest water power in this state. It is understood that 
the purchase was made in the interest of a syndicate 
which is arranging to build an electric railway between 
Austin and San Antonio, a distance of eighty-one miles. 

Natural gas will soon be available for fuel for manu- 
facturers and others in Fort Worth and Dallas. The 
Lone Star Gas Company, alleged to be a Standard Oil 
concern, obtained a franchise some time ago to pipe the 
gas into Fort Worth from the Clay county field, and it 
is at work carrying out its plans. The Texas company, 
the big oil-producing and refining concern of which John 
W. Gates is at the head, is preparing also to pipe gas 
into the two cities from the same field. A great quan- 
tity of gas has been developed in wells in the vicinity 
of Aguilares, about twenty miles from Laredo, on the 
Rio Grande border, and a company has been formed to 
pipe the fuel to Laredo. 

Many large ranches have passed into the hands of men 
who are dividing them into farms and are preparing to 
place the tracts upon the market this fall and winter. 
The immigration movement to this state is already heav- 
ier than ever before known during the summer season, 
and the railroads are advised by their representatives 
in the northern and middle western states that the tide 
of homeseekers to Texas will set in with unprecedented 
force as soon as the cheap passenger rates go into effect 
this fall. The demand for farming land is greater than 
ever known, and prices are constantly advancing. Many 
millions of acres are still available for settlement, the 
public domain of the state amounting to approximately 
11,000,000 acres. 





LUMBER FOR PRESIDENT’S BATHHOUSE. 


Lumber was shipped from Orange, Tex., last week to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., which will be utilized in the con- 
struction of a bathhouse for President Taft when he 
visits his brother, Charles P. Taft, at that point late in 
October. The Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of 
Orange, filled the bill. Several carloads of lumber were 
shipped to Corpus Christi to be converted into improve- 
ments on the ranch of Charles P. Taft. 





AMENDMENT TO LUMBER TARIFF. 


Houston, TEx., Aug. 31.—The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission issued Friday the following amendment to its 
lumber tariff: 


Effective July 24, 1909, and expiring December 31, 1909, 
rate on lumber carloads from Beaumont and Orange to Vir- 
ginia Point, 6 cents per hundred pounds. Effective July 20, 
1909, rate on lumber in carloads from Chaisen to Virginia 
Point, 6 cents per 100 pounds. Effective July 20, 1909, and 
expiring December 31, 1910, rate on lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates, in carloads, from mills on the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe railway and Gulf & Interstate railway, 
ef Texas, to Virginia Point shall be the same as apply from 
the same points to Galveston. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CHICAGO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Does the new plan of numbering buildings 
in Chicago, adopted by ordinance and effective 
September 1, 1909, affect your address? If it 
does, and you have not informed us of your 
new number, in response to the request sent to 
you by mail, please advise us now of the 
change to be made. There will be no delay in 
the delivery of the weekly issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to Chicago sub- 
scribers if they codperate with us in this 
particular. 


TRAFFIC ON GREAT LAKES. 


Shipments of Ores, Grains and Other Commoditics 
Show Increased Activity at the Various 
Ports During July. 


The bureau of statistics of the Department of Co: 
merce and Labor has issued figures showing that domes 
lake commerce for July has been considerably mo: 
active. The total shipments from all lake ports we)» 
12,398,550 net tons, the largest monthly total recorde.j 
during the history of the lake trade. July, 1909, was 
2,500,000 net tons greater than July, 1908, and abou! 
1,166,000 net tons greater than July, 1907. The increas 
in tonnage consisted largely of iron ore from the Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan ports, these shipments ex 
ceeding those of any other month in the history of th 
ore trade. 

Shipments of soft coal for the month were 2,182,067 
net tons, considerably below July, 1908, a large decrease 
appearing in reports from Cleveland, Lorain and Toledo. 
The season’s shipments, however, of soft coal were 
slightly above the corresponding period of 1908. The 
figures for hard coal shipments, from Buffalo mainly, 
were 553,384 net tons for the month and 1,721,117 net 
tons for the season to the end of July; considerably 
below the figures for the corresponding period of 1908. 

Wheat shipments were 11,139,979 bushels for the sea- 
son, about 3,500,000 bushels below the corresponding 
period of 1908. About 78 percent of the total wheat 
shipments are credited to Duluth-Superior and about 21 
percent to Chicago. About 75 percent of the total corn 
shipments for the season are credited to Chicago and 
about 15 percent to Milwaukee, the total shipments 
being 13,877,378 bushels. 

Shipments of oats for the season were 7,801,976 
bushels, slightly below those of 1908. Flour shipments 
for the month aggregated 97,942 net tons, somewhat less 
than July, 1908; the season’s shipments show a slight 
increase over 1908, largely consisting of increased ship- 
ments from Milwaukee. 

Lumber shipments for the month total 145,850,000 
feet, slightly less than the total for June. The season’s 
shipments at the end of July were 517,935,000 feet, 
about 150,000,000 feet more than the total for 1908, but 
— 25 percent below the corresponding period for 

The total number of departures of vessels for the 
month was 11,058, representing a net tonnage of 15,887,- 
755; greatly in excess of 1907 and 1908 records. The 
season’s departures for seven months aggregate 33,896 
vessels, with a net tonnage of 44,254,069, compared with 
35,752 vessels of 45,918,871 net tons during the same 
period in 1907. 

The freight movement through the canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., was 8,706,666 net tons, about 22 percent 
more than for the same month in 1908 and 1907. The 
increase was entirely in eastbound movement. The 
lighter coal traffic greatly reduced the westbound move- 
ment, which was only 1,827,456 net tons. 

The grain movement during the month shows smaller 
totals than the corresponding 1907 and 1908 movements. 
The largest increase is shown in the movement in iron 
ore. Freight movement for the season to the end of July 
was 20,824,032 net tons, almost 60 percent more than 
the corresponding period of 1908. The vessels passing 
through the canals for the season to the end of July 
numbered 7,383, representing a net tonnage of 17,081,- 
548, more than 70 percent in excess of the figures for 
1908. The movement of freight through the Detroit 
river for July was 9,624,941 net tons, an increase of 
nearly 1,500,000 net tons over July, 1908, the gain being 
almost entirely in southbound movement. 

It is to be remarked that the vessels reported for July, 
though fewer in number, were greater in carrying capa- 
city. The season’s figures include 8,777 vessels of 
17,820,469 net tons register. 





LUMBER CRAFT IN COLLISION. 


New York, Aug. 31.—The steam schooner Henry Wei- 
ler, loaded with lumber from Fernandina, Fla., has ar- 
rived badly damaged. Its jib boom was gone and con- 
siderable damage had been done about the bows. The 
schooner had been in collision with the British steamer 
Cuzco. The schooner proceeded under its own steam to 
this port. 





FOR DEEPER WATERWAYS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 31—The lumbermen of Lake 
Charles are determined to secure deep water and make 
this city a port. Orange, Port Arthur and Lake Charles 
are joining forces to ask Congress to make a sufficient 
appropriation to deepen the link of the Intercoastal 
canal, which extends from the Calcasieu river to the Sa- 
bine, from nine to fifteen feet. If the government will 
agree to make the canal fifteen feet, the lumbermen of 
this section will see to it that ten feet additional is 
added. At a meeting of the Lake Charles Board of 
Trade Tuesday afternoon the following resolution was 
passed : 

Resolved, That the Intercoastal canal project is approved ; 
further, that Congress at its next session be asked to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to deepen the link of the canal 
connecting Calcasieu and Sabine to fifteen feet. 

Those attending the meeting were: Representative 
A. P. Pujo; Paul A. Sompayrac, chairman; John Mar- 
shall, secretary; Frank Shutts, engineer; Capt. George 
Lock, D. R. Swift, George M. King, W. G. Moeling and 
H. G. Chalkey. Joint committees from Port Arthur, 
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Beaumont and Lake Charles will go to Washington, D. C., 
in December for the purpose of urging this matter before 
Congress. 





DIRECT CARGO ROUTE TO EGYPT. 

American trade with Egypt has been greatly retarded 
by the lack of direct transportation facilities, exports 
from either country to the other having to be tran- 
shipped, necessarily increasing the freight tariff by rea- 
son of rehandling and longer haul, causing a more or 
less heavy loss in breakage and a delay oftentimes 
serious, some consignments being held as long as two 
weeks at the point of transfer. 

Of the 2,100 steamships that entered and cleared at 
Alexandria last year not one was bound to or from an 
American port. England has no less than five direct 
transportation lines to Alexandria; France carries on 
its trade with that city by a direct weekly service, as 
does Italy also, and Germany sends its manufactures 
from both northern Germany and Italy in German boats. 

Recently a 5,000-ton steamship arrived at Alexandria 
direct from Philadelphia and New York loaded with 
American coal and corn. This was only a venture and 
its permanent establishment will depend on the business 
secured. The company operating this steamer has a 
fleet of five steamers, four of which are cargo and the 
other for both freight and passengers, any or all of 
which may be used in the above service as conditions 
may warrant. 

One of the principal inducements for establishing a 
direct New York-Alexandria service was the $10,000,000 
worth of raw cotton shipped each year to the United 
States from the latter city, which is now sent to Liver- 
pool, and there reshipped to the United States. How- 
ever, nearly all the exporters now have long term con- 
tracts with British transportation companies for han- 
dling this product and the company endeavoring to estab- 
lish the direct route is negotiating in London to effect 
some arrangement or agreement whereby this cotton may 
be shipped direct to New York. 

Already there are some sales of American lumber in 
Egypt which should materially increase if the trans- 
portation facilities are bettered, and especially should 
the direct route from:<New York to Alexandria become 
permanent, as now seems probable. 





TIMBERS WANTED FOR GALVESTON DIKE. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug.31.—The sum of $70,000 is 
available for the work of rebuilding a portion of the 
present dike alongside of the Galveston ship channel, in 
the construction of which will be required a large quan- 
tity of creosoted and uncreosoted timber, bids for which 
will be received until September 15. 

The creosoted lumber will be shortleaf or loblolly tim- 
ber, four square edges; it is to be free from knots, rot- 
ten streaks or other defects and must not contain either 
pitch streaks or sap stains which would prevent the 
proper injection of the creosote. Creosoted piles are to 
be of the same material, the bark having been removed, 
and are not to vary more than 6 inches from a straight 
line. The uncreosoted lumber is to be long or shortleaf 
pine, and in this instance sap stains and pitch streaks 
will not be considered as defects. The quantities to be 
called for are: 

32,000 lineal feet round piling, creosoted 24 pounds. 

1,000,000 feet, 4x12-inch x 20 feet, creosoted 24 pounds. 

58,000 feet, 6xS-inch x 18 feet, creosoted 14 pounds. 

25,000 feet, 6x8-inch x 18 feet, uncreosoted. 





YELLOW PINE FOR WARSHIP. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 31.—Caleasieu longleaf yel- 
low pine timber is being utilized by the United States 
navy department in the construction of the big battleship 
Utah, which is being built by the New York Shipbuilding 
Company. An inspector of the navy department was in 
this territory during last week inspecting the shipments 
that are to be made in a few days. The decking to be 
used in the battleship is rift sawed, all heart, longleaf 
yellow pine and is as fine as anything can be made in the 
shape of pine lumber. The logs from which this mate- 
rial was manufactured were cut from a choice acreage in 
the famous yellow pine forests of Caleasieu parish, within 
a few miles of Lake Charles. The agent sent by the gov- 
ernment rigidly inspected the material and found that it 
came up to all requirements. Fifty thousand feet is the 
order. 





WATER COMPETITION CONSIDERED. 


Lumbermen who are accustomed to shipping to Mis- 
souri river common points in less than carload lots will 
be interested in the decision handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in case 983, the Burnham, 
Hanna, Munger Dry Goods Company et al, vs. the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company et al. 

The complaint alleges that class rates from the At- 
lantic states and other eastern territory are unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory in comparison with the same 
rates from the same territory to St. Paul and Minneap- 
oplis. The commission goes into this complaint at con- 
siderable length and makes numerous comparisons in 
rates between eastern and seaboard cities and western 
points. The commission in its decision holds that the 
class rates to St. Paul and Minneapolis are controlled 
by the competition of water lines and the Canadian rail 
lines, and that, therefore, they may reasonably be lower 
than those to the Missouri river cities. It also ruled 
that the through rates to the Missouri river cities are 
unreasonably high; that they are so because these por- 
tions of the through rates are applied through the Mis- 
aissippi river crossings and the Missouri river cities to 
the through transportation are too high, and that, there- 
fore, the separately established rates applied west of the 
Mississippi river to the through transportation should 
be reduced. 





FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 


A Live and Successful Michigan Concern—Miscel- 
laneous News Notes from a Number 
of Lumber Producing States. 


One of the most successful lumber selling firms in 
Michigan is Van Keulen & Wilkinson, of Grand Rapids, 
and there are few men in the trade who are more popular 
than those who form this concern. Organized in 1901 
and incorporated two years later, the business is one 
that has grown steadily and healthily until it has become 
a leading factor in Michigan, Indiana and eastern 
markets. 

Van Keulen & Wilkinson handle hardwoods and crat- 
ing stock, northern Michigan and Wisconsin oak and 
gum and poplar from more southern territories. The 
concern’s chief customers are in the factory trade, it 





GEORGE 8. WILKINSON, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
President Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lumber Company. 


being a heavy seller to implement, furniture and vehicle 
manufacturers. It maintains two yards in Grand Rap- 
ids, one on the Pere Marquette railroad and one on the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana railway, thus enjoying ample 
shipping and handling facilities which enable it to make 
prompt deliveries. 

The success of Van Keulen & Wilkinson is due, in a 
large part, to the fact that all of its lumber is bought 
on the personal inspection of Mr. Van Keulen and Mr. 
Wilkinson. Both are experienced lumbermen and they 





N. J. VAN KEULEN, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.; 
Secretary and Treasurer Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lumber 
Company. 


are able to pick up the very best lumber that is in the 
market. Knowing the timber resources and manufactur- 
ing facilities of the mills in their territory, they buy out- 
right complete mill outputs. They also have a large 
amount of stuff cut to order. Close attention to detail 
at both buying and selling ends has made their relations 
with the trade unusually satisfactory. 





VETERAN LUMBERMAN’S EARLY EXPERIENCES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Aug. 30.—At a reunion held at 
Pinch recently Dr. 8S. 8S. Staunton, of Charleston, who 
long since passed the 4-score mark, delivered one of the 
principal addresses, in which he pictured some of his 
early lumber experiences. He said: 

From 1878 to 1882 I indulged in lumbering on_ Elk river 
in the good oldfashioned way. Riding up Little Sandy one 
day I got off my horse to measure a — log that had 
grounded on a sand bar. It was 6 feet : inches in diameter. 
I can quote scripture and say “There were giants in those 
lays.” 

I bought the timber on a tract of 1,200 acres that never 
had been cut over. It lay three miles back from Elk river 
and not twenty-five miles from Charleston. For the benefit 
of those who are interested in the timber business I will 
give them my prices: Poplar logs—no specifications as to 
how close they should be cut—$1 a thousand; oil barrel 


staves, $1 a thousand; cross ties, 6x8, 8% feet, 3 cents; 
tanbark, 50 cents a cord. I am glad to say that I lost 
money and can quote scripture again—‘The fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

In those days if a cloud showed in the east and there 
was a shower lumbermen got on their horses and hiked up 


the river fearful lest there should be a head rise, and 
usually there was one; and when the nights grew frosty 
we piled on the covers, for we chilled with fear lest the 
river would freeze and breaking up carry off our stuff, 
and leave our paper unpaid in the banks. Now look at our 
telegraph and telephone lines, with which we can sit at 
home and direct our agents in any locality, and see our 
railways carrying out the stuff safely and surely to its 
destination. 





CHANGE IN PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 
OF SAW CONCERN. 

The well known saw manufacturers, Joshua Oldham & 
Sons, 132 Twenty-sixth street, New York, N. Y., removed 
their Pacific coast headquarters to the Henry building, 
1312-1322 Fourth avenue, Seattle, Wash., September 1. 
This concern has had a very satisfactory increase in its 
Coast business, and this increase has made necessary 
removal to larger quarters, where a larger stock of saws 
will be carried and more complete facilities afforded for 
the serving of the lumber trade. 

The new headquarters is more convenient than the old, 
and the concern extends a cordial invitation to the lum- 
ber trade to visit its offices, where a hearty welcome is 
assured and the best service at the concern’s command. 





SOME CLEVER SHINGLE ADVERTISING. 

Retail lumber dealers around the country have been 
receiving souvenir postal cards from the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition showing views of an exhibit in the 
forestry building of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company of 
Seattle. On the reverse side of this card appears a per- 
sonal note signed by ‘‘ Buck I. Shingles,’’ calling atten- 
tion to the superior quality of the Buckeye brand of red 
cedar shingles made by the Menz concern. The card has 
all the appearance of a personal communication and is 
a clever bit of advertising. 





THE COLUMBUS BRAND. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Aug. 31.—The Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a circular letter through the industrial bureau 
of that organization asking all manufacturers to label 
all goods produced in this city, ‘‘ Made in Columbus.’’ 
The movement is started better to advertise Columbus- 
made goods, including wooden, iron and steel and pat- 
ented articles of all kinds. The movement has met with 
enthusiastic support by practically all Columbus manu- 
facturers, especially the lumbermen and those engaged in 
manufacturing wooden articles. Hereafter it may be 
expected that all manufactured lumber in Columbus, 
together with agricultural implements, vehicles, automo- 
biles and office furniture will be so stamped. 





MODERN VENEER MANUFACTURING PLANT 
FOR SALE. 


The locality of Fort Smith, Ark., affords a ready 
market for crates, berry boxes, veneers ete., and a veneer 
miil should do well there. That section of the South is 
rapidly developing and the person that gets in first will 
he the one that will reap the biggest reward. 

A completely equipped veneering mill, with drying 
apparatus, fine power plant, boiler, engine, transmis- 
sion equipment, pulleys, hangers, shafting ete., good rail- 
road facilities, switch on premises, natural gas under 
boiler, coal at $1.15 f. o. b. siding; new mill buildings 
of frame and steel construction with concrete floors 
built within last two years; all this plant complete, can 
be bought at one-half its value for cash. Interested per- 
sons should address at once C. B. Hughes, Box 189, Fort 
Smith, Ark., or care of the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 





KING FOR A WEEK. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Aug. 31.—Honors were bestowed upon 
the lumber interests of Toledo last week. Both the king 
and queen of the King Wamba carnival were chosen 
from those identified with the lumber business. Robert 
Hixon, King Wamba, is president of the Hixon Lumber 
Company, with purchasing offices at Toledo and a long 
line of retail yards scattered throughout Ohio and In 
diana. Miss Ethelyn Chesbrough, who so gracefully per- 
formed the role of Queen Sancha, is the daughter of 
A. M. Chesbrough, well known among lumbermen and 
timbermen of several states. 

The King Wamba carnival, which lasted a week, was 
a pronounced success. On Tuesday, August 24, the king 
and queen with their royal retinue, on board a hand- 
some yacht, entered the harbor, and accompanied by the 
firing of cannon, the ringing of bells, the tooting of 
whistles, and the clamor of thousands of spectators, 
landed at the Madison avenue dock. They were met by 
the royal chariot, military organizations, bands, and 
civie societies, parading through the main streets to the 
point selected for the coronation. The coronation cere 
monies were impressive, the music being composed espe- 
cially for the occasion and rendered by a thousand 
voices, constituting the combined choirs and musical or- 
ganizations of the city. With appropriate remarks a 
golden key to the city was turned over to the newly 
crowned king and queen by the city administration. 





COOPERS WANT TO COMPROMISE. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 31.—The strike of the coopers 
employed in the breweries of Milwaukee probably will 
be declared off in a few days. The coopers quit work a 
few months ago when their demand of an increase in 
wages from 35 to 45 cents an hour was refused. They 
have offered to settle at a compromise of 37% cents if 
the brewers will make certain concessions. , 
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PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURERS IN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Monument to Deceased Lumber Champion Suggested—Chief Forester Pinchot Principal Speaker—Various Resolutions Adopted—tTrade Conditions Discussed. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 28.—The attendance at the reg- 

ular monthly meeting of the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the Hoo-Hoo House at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition this afternoon was not 
largely attended owing to the National Conservation 
Congress being in session at the same time. It was de- 
voted largely to routine matters. A feature of interest 
was an address by Gifford Pinchot, government forester, 
who was present by invitation, being in Seattle in at- 
tendance upon the National Conservation Congress. The 
reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting was 
dispensed with and Secretary V. H. Beckman read a 
letter from Nebraska reporting crops as very litle in- 
jured by drouth. 
“A letter was read from D. E. Skinner, of the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, San Francisco, suggesting that 
a committee be appointed by the association to aid in 
the movement toward erecting a monument in Tacoma 
to the memory of the late Congressman F. W. Cushman. 
This matter was referred to Tacoma members of the as- 
sociation to report at the next meeting. E. G. Griggs, 
president of the association, expressed his hearty sym- 
pathy with the idea, the only question being as to 
whether the proper steps had been taken in Tacoma to 
carry on the movement of raising the funds. 

The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association reported that it had approved of the odd 
lengths movement recommended at the National meeting 
in Seattle and that a pledge or agreement was being cir- 
culated among the mills of Oregon, the signers of which 
agreed to make odd lengths, and it was suggested that a 
similar agreement be circulated among the members of 
this association. 

A communication was read from the local retail or- 
ganization in Seattle stating that a conference had re- 
cently been held between millmen, wholesalers and re- 
tailers of Seattle at which a code of ethics covering 
sales in large cities was agreed upon. The report of the 
conference will be sent to members of the association 
for their guidance. 

The Forest Service and the Lumbermen. 


At this point, Gifford Pinchot arrived at the Hoo-Hoo 
House and was introduced by President Griggs, who said 
that Mr. Pinchot was so well known to lumbermen all 
over the country an introduction was hardly necessary. 
Mr. Pinchot spoke in substance as follows: 


I have nothing to say that I have not already said a 
good many times. The prospect of the Forest Service and 
the lumbermen working close together gives me great pleas- 
ure, for there are certain things that can be better achieved 
by codperation between them. The old situation of the 
Forest Service and the lumbermen being at loggerheads has 
disappeared, I am glad to say. We must, however, find a 
proper basis for our work on several things, such as fire 
protection and taxation. Several western states have made 
great strides in advance in their forest fire legislation. As 
to timber land taxation, the Forest Service understands that 
the greatest obstacle to reforestation is the excessive tax on 
timber lands, which prevents the growing of timber as a 
crop. In creating public opinion in favor of revising the 
tax laws the Forest Service can do much, as it can not be 
accused of selfish interest, and you lumbermen will be thus 
confronted. 

You. gentlemen, are handicapped in trying to work this 
out. We can help in this fight, for we will not be accused 
of prejudice. We may also be able to help you in working 
off your low grade material; I hope we can. We know that 
in our work we must have your hearty support. For these 
and other reasons I want to see systematic and regular 
coéperation between you and the Forest Service. It must 
be more than a discussion of the matter at an occasional 
association meeting. It must be systematic and practical. 
My native state is New York, and I have had occasion to 
observe the success of Tammany Hall in politics. It has 
been due to the fact that Tammany Hall works twelve 
months in the year while the reformers work only just be- 
fore election. In the past the lumbermen and the Forest 
Service have not worked at codperation twelve months in 
the year but only at conventions. We must get together on 
a 12-month working basis to be successful. 

President Griggs—You must realize, Mr. Pinchot, that we 
lumbermen have passed through some strenuous times during 
the last two years. but our tariff fight has shown us what 
we must do, and I think now, Mr. Pinchot, that we have 
the organization and the unity of action through which we 
can better work together as you suggest. 


W. A. Whitman reported for the railroad committee 
that the railroads had announced that the Coast weigh- 
ing of lumber would be taken up November 1. 

C. C. Bronson, chairman of the joint grading bureau, 
reported an error in the standard patterns that had been 
sent out, which would be corrected at once. He asked 
for suggestions as to standardizing car material to be 
presented to the Master Car Builders’ Association and 
was authorized to represent the association at a confer- 
ence of the grading committees of the three Coast asso- 
ciations to be held two weeks from today, at which 
standard sizes to be recommended to the car builders 
would be decided upon. 

A. F. Specht, secretary of the association’s freight 
committee, presented the following data regarding the 
settlement of the claims growing out of the recent 
freight rate litigation and the adjustment of the rate by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Original charges by carriers on shipments pro- 

tected by association bonds as per tariffs 

Shas oy, BE. ee $1,189,026.76 
Original charges against association 


bonds per revised tariffs of October 
ber 15, 1908: 


Sg ee ete eo re $361,402.55 
Supplemental charges from Great 
PENI. saat ee esses 10,289.48 
RR RRO ne CPR Ee mE eng sa eee 371,692.05 
Less credits and charges stricken from accounts 
bonded by the association.............00.. 13,495.31 


Net rate difference undercharges protected by. 
association bonds as pet egreed statenjents..$ 358,196.72 


Difference between railroads’ original advance 
rate charges and agreed statements of under- 
charges as per revised tariffs, covering only 
eleven and one-half months’ shipments...... 

The twenty bonds on file with the federal court 
in which the association is interested amount 


830,830.04 


1,057,600.00 
RAs ewe cawnie Vek Cee sinn + abe Merde cue 358,196.72 


Secretary Beckman introduced the following set of 
resolutions, which were adopted and made a matter of 
record: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
secretary be instructed to forward copies of the resolutions 


adopted by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
relative to “odd lengths” for signature of our members. 





Resolved, That as this is the last meeting to be held in 
the Hoo-Hoo House by this association during the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, the thanks of this association are 
hereby tendered to the management of this most beautiful 
place for the many courtesies extended the past several 
months; this in recognition, also, of the pluck and public 
spirit in erecting a meeting place for the visiting lumbermen. 


Resolved, That this association extend its thanks to the 
lumbermen of Spokane, Tacoma, Portland and Seattle for the 
generous hospitality accorded to the delegates in attendance 
at the annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in meeting assembled, do hereby extend its 
hearty thanks and appreciation of the great work accom- 
plished in the city of Washington, D. C., by the committee 
representing the lumber and shingle industry, to wit: J. E. 
Defebaugh, D. E. Skinner, J. W. Whitehead, J. E. Rhodes 
and George K. Smith; and 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty congratulations to 
Messrs. Edward Hines, J. H. Bloedel, John McMaster, Capt. 
J White and others whose practical knowledge was of 
such character as materially assisted in the final conclu- 
sions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered 
to the Pacific coast delegation in Congress and the many 
loyal supporters of a protective tariff for lumber and shingles 
from the many states of the Union. 

Resolved, That we extend thanks for the loyal support 
accorded by the lumber press of the United States—always 
vigilant and active in behalf of the lumber industry. 

Resolved, That this association is in hearty accord with 
the objects of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in its educational campaign for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. 





Resolved, That the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in meeting assembled, indorse Hon. Franklin K. 


Lane as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from the Pacific coast. In our opinion Mr. Lane has proven 
himself an honest and thoroughly impartial officer and should 
be reappointed. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to President Taft, the presiding officer of the Senate, the 
speaker of the House of Representatives and members of 
Congress from the Pacific coast. 


At the suggestion of W. A. Whitman, a committee 
was appointed to revise the list of members of the asso- 
ciation and have the corrected list printed and circu- 
lated among the buyers of lumber. The chair appointed 
C. C. Bronson and S. L. Johnson, of Seattle, on the 
committee. 

Then followed a brief discussion of trade conditions. 
Mr. Whitman reported that business was getting better, 
and in fact he believed was better on the Coast than in 
the South. J. G. Startup said he noticed a marked im- 
provement and believed the next thirty days would record 
a still greater betterment. 

Regarding the cargo situation, E. G. Ames stated that 
thirty days ago lumber could be bought in San Francisco 
for $10.50 and now it was $12 and he believed that in 
a month it would be selling at $1 higher. This com- 
pleted the business of the meeting and it adjourned, most 
of those present repairing to the meeting of the National 
Conservation Congress, then holding its concluding ses- 
sion. 

Those Present. 
mE. S. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 
2. G. Ames, Pt. Gamble, Wash.; Puget Mill Co. 
T. J. Butcher, Seattle, Wash.; United States Lbr. Co. 
C. C. Bronson, Seattle, Wash. ; Day Lbr. Co. 
S. L. Johnson, Seattle, Wash.; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
F. W. Alexander, Seattle, Wash.; Pacific Lbr. Insp. Bureau. 
R. A. Kellogg, Wash.; secretary Western Pine 
Mfg. Assn. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, Wash.; Tacoma Mill Co. 
J. G. Dickson, Tacoma, Wash.; Mineral Lake Lbr. Co. 
A. F. Specht, Seattle, Wash.; Freight Rate Bureau. 
T. E. Ripley, Tacoma, Wash.; Wheeler-Osgood Co. 
C. W. 'Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore.; Wind River Lbr. Co. 
H. J. Miller, Index, Wash.; Big Falls Lbr. Co. 
George B. Maxwell, Seattle, Wash. ; Canal Lbr. Co. 
H. Kirk, Seattle, Wash.; Seattle Lbr. Co. 
O. P. Taylor, Seattle, Wash.; Nudd & Taylor. 
Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C.; United States Forester. 
J. Manley, Tacoma, Wash.; Manley-Moore Lbr. Co. 
J. H. McWilliams, Everett, Wash.; McWilliams & Henry. 
J. G. Startup, Seattle, Wash.; Lumber Mfrs.’ Agency. 
B. H. Morgan, Snohomish, Wash.; Morgan Bros. 
V. H. Beckman, Seattle; secretary. 


Spokane, 





LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


MEANING OF ‘‘TIMBER TO CUT TWELVE 
INCHES AT THE STUMP.’’ 


A contract gave a lumber company a right to cut ‘‘all 
merchantable’’ trees upon certain land, ‘‘timber to cut 
12 inches at the stump.’’ The evidence tended to sup- 
port the contention that the company had cut trees less 
than 12 inches in diameter at the point of cutting. Its 
theory was that the stipulation quoted was meaning- 
less and of none effect, or that it could just as well 
mean a stump 12 inches above the ground, or trees 12 
inches in circumference. But the supreme court of 
Alabama does not agree with that contention. The court 
says, [Gulf Yellow Pine Lumber Co. vs. Monk, 49 South- 
ern Reporter, 248,] that the common intent of the par- 
ties was that the trees cut should be suitable for con- 
version into merchantable timber. Timber is such stuff 
as is suitable for building and allied purposes. Unless 
the court affected to be ignorant of matters of every- 
day experience and observation, it must know that a 
tree 4 inches in diameter—diameter being approximately 
one-third of cireumference—at the stump or point where 
cut, squared, sawed or otherwise prepared for use and 
the market, will not afford timber. This consideration, 
along with the context, gave unmistakable clue to the 
meaning of the stipulation in question. It related to the 
timber to be cut, and not to the useless stump to be left. 
It meant that the timber should measure not less than 12 
inches in diameter at the point where severed from the 
stump. 


SALE OF STANDING TIMBER DOES NOT GIVE 
RIGHT TO LEAVE DAMAGING DEBRIS. 

In a case where it thinks that certain landowners 
should be allowed for the damage done by leaving the 
tops and debris of the timber felled by other parties, 
the court of appeals of Kentucky says, [Bates and others 
vs. Burt & Brabb Lumber Co., 118 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 820,] that the sale of standing timber includes 
the right to remove it in a judicious manner, but does not 
include the right to cut, jt down and leave it, or any 
part of it, so that it will’ do damage to the lands of the 
grantor or owner of the principal estate. 








RIGHTS WHERE TEST SCALE PROVIDED FOR IS 
REFUSED. 


In an action brought to recover a balance claimed to 
be due for cutting, skidding and banking saw logs, it 
appeared that one clause of the contract provided that 
the logs should be scaled by a scaler to be mutually 
agreed on, and that either party, if dissatisfied with such 
scale, might demand a test scale to be made by some 
competent disinterested scaler, to be agreed on by the 
parties. It further appeared that on the Ist of April 
the plaintiff exercised his contract right of demandin 


a test scale, and all the evidence on the subject show 
that at this time the logs were still in such situation 
The defendant, how- 


that a test scale could be made, 


ever, refused this demand, and, the supreme court of 
Wisconsin says, [Thiel vs. John Week Lumber Co., 118 
Northwestern Reporter, 802,] thus breached the contract, 
and it was then competent for the plaintiff to show by 
other testimony the actual number of feet of logs cut 
and banked. 


TITLE AND TIME FOR REMOVAL IN CASE OF 
UNCONDITIONAL DEED OF TIMBER. 


In case of a conveyance of timber, with a time limit 
requiring its removal from the land in a given time, the 
weight of authority is that the conveyance is condi- 
tional; the purchaser taking only what timber shall be 
removed within that time, and the balance reverting to 
the owner of the land, or rather remaining his. But in 
the case of a deed conveying legal title to timber, though 
the deed contemplates removal of the timber, there being 
no limit of time for removal and no clause of forfeiture 
for failure to remove, title to the timber, the supreme 
court of appeals of West Virginia holds, [Keystone Lum- 
ber & Mining Co. vs. Brooks, 64 Southeastern Reporter, 
614,] is not lost to the purchaser for such failure. If 
timber is conveyed, and no limit of time as to removal, 
the title vests absolutely in the grantee, and it is not lost 
or forfeited by reason of the fact that it is not removed 
in a reasonable time. Nevertheless, though, the court 
says, a little later, that where there is no such time limit 
or condition, there is no forfeiture of title to timber, 
yet it is apprehended that the right to keep the timber 
standing does not endure forever, and thus incumber the 
land and prevent its cultivation, but must be removed 
in a reasonable time. So, taking in this case, the grant- 
ing clause alone, it gave to the grantee an absolute 
estate in the timber, free from time limit or condition 
of defeasance, with perhaps the obligation to remove 
the timber in a reasonable time. 








NOT PERSONAL PROPERTY WHEN TEN YEARS 
GIVEN FOR REMOVAL. (12 PT. JENSEN.) 


If in sales of standing timber no time be fixed in the 
contract of sale for the severance and removal of the 
timber, then it must be done, if it is to be treated as 
personalty, within a reasonable time, is the opinion of 
the court of appeals of Kentucky. This court, it says, 
in the case of V. Bowerman & Co. vs. Taylor, 106 South- 
western Reporter, 846, has held that two years is not a 
reasonable time, and if two years is not, most surely 
the contention that ten years is a reasonable time must 
fail. If the parties, by agreement, could extend the 
time ten years in a contract, and thereby make it reason- 
able, they could, with as much propriety, extend it fifty 
years, and say that that was a reasonable time. The 
court has been unable to find any case, and counsel 
referred it to none, where any court has ever held that 
the standing timber was regarded as personal property 
where anything like so long a time as ten years was 
given to remove it from the soil. 
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RECREATION AND SPORTS OF LUMBERMEN FOR ONE WEEK. 


Hoosier and Buckeye Teams Meet at Queen City—Empire State Pine Men Take Lake Trips—Lumbermen of Pacific Northwest Prepare for Big Game. 


BASEBALL AT CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 31.—The members of the In 
dianapolis Lumbermen’s baseball team visited Cincinnati 
Saturday, August 28, to play the return game with the 
Cincinnati lumbermen’s team and incidentally to get 
revenge for the defeat they suffered at the hands of the 
Queen City team last June. 

They were met at the depot by a special committee of 
the lumbermen and escorted to the Business Men’s Club, 
at which they were guests at an appetizing dinner. The 
good things disposed of, cars were taken for Steinman’s 
Norwood Baseball Park, where a crowd of Cincinnati 
lumber fans, accompanied by many of the fair sex, were 
assembled to witness the game. 

While not brilliant with fielding, batting and base 
running, the playing of both teams was of a high stand- 








Parker & Co., Saginaw; Mr. McCullom, of Germain & Co., 
Bay City; William Betts, C. M. Betts & Co., Buffalo; George 
Mitchell, White, Gratwick & Mitchell, North Tonawanda; 
H. L., Guy White, White, Frost & White, North Tonawanda ; 
Mr. Stevens, Stevens, Eaton & Co., New York; R. T. Jones, 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company, North Tonawanda; George 
Hawley, Eastern Lumber Company, Tonawanda; L. 8. De- 
Graff, A. Weston & Son, North Tonawanda; John Shaver, 
William Milne Lumber Company, North Tonawanda; B. F 
Jackson, Haines Lumber Company, North Tonawanda. 





TRANSMISSION MACHINERY CONCERN’S 
EMPLOYEES HAVE OUTING. 
MISHAWAKA, IND., Aug. 30.—Last Saturday the annual 
outing and picinic given by the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company to its employees took place, fully 2,000 going 
on the two Lake Shore special trains required to carry 
the crowd to St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Mich. The 











CINCINNATI AND INDIANAPOLIS LUMBERMEN BASEBALL 'TEAMS. 


ard. The score resulted in a victory for the Indianapolis 
team hy a score of 6 to 2. 





INDIANAPOLIS— A.B. R. H. oO BE. 
Wesley Callahan, s8..........s00- 3 2 2 2 0 
Carl Buddenbaum, 2b............- 1 1 0 3 1 
WE PReCWO, BD... cccccccccseces 5 0 2 z 0 
Wl ZORMOOM, TEs co ccccccccccccees +t 0 1 3 0 
We GI, Me cc saccsccesosees 3 0 1 2 1 
FOG TERED, Geis ccccvecvcscreracsecce 2 3 0 2 0 
Ce TIOMMOR, BD. co.cc c.ccccccneeeee q 0 1 3 1 
Harry GelWel, Co.ccccrccncccoeces 2 0 0 2 0 
Clarence Donnell, p.........eeee0% 4 0 1 3 0 

TE: bb bs nacs ce sssuws en eae 28 6 2 22 3 

CINCINNATI— A.B. R. H. 0. EZ. 
Clarence Kipp, p.......ccccccsece 4 0 3 2 0 
Harry Miller, SD. ......cccccsecve 4 0 0 4 2 
Charles Chaplin, ss...........e+- 4 0 0 4 1 
Gus Dompes, 12.000 ccccvscccceses 3 0 0 3 0 
Ralph Runyan, 2b........ccceceee 3 0 0 3 0 
SOMM TMB, Geec cece Cocccccseccce 3 1 2 0 1 
red Radina, 1b ‘ 1 1 L 1 
BOG BRGRO,. Gio 60.5.6 2.00000 000006 é 0 0 3 0 
George Hand, rf 0 0 3 1 

Ee Ee ee 2 5 24 6 


The game was called at the end of the sixth inning, 
in order to give the visitors sufficient time to return to 
the Business Men’s Club for lunch and reach the train in 
the evening for their homes in Indianapolis. The enthu- 
siasts of the Hoosier capital did not accompany their 
favorites in large numbers, the prominent lumbermen 
among them, outside of the players, being George Maas, 
Bull Griffin (manager) and Ed Troy. 

The visitors were highly pleased with their reception, 
and the hope was expressed that by the opening of the 
baseball season of 1910, arrangements will be completed 
whereby a series of games will be arranged between clubs 
representing the lumbermen of Cincinnati, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis and Memphis. 





HOOSIER HOO-HOO BASEBALL TEAM HAS TWO 
GAMES SCHEDULED. 

INDIANAPOLIs, IND., Sept. 1—Arrangements were com- 
pleted today for a baseball game between the Hoo-Hoo 
teams of Indianapolis and Memphis, Tenn., to be played 
at the latter city on September 18. If the weather per- 
mits, a return game will be played in this city this sea- 
son; if not, the return game will be played early next 
year. 

The Hoo-Hoo teams of this city and St. Louis will 
play a game at Terre Haute Saturday. The teams have 
played two games with each other this season, both re- 
sulting in victories for the local team. 





NEW YORK WHITE PINE MEN HAVE OUTING. 

NortH ToNAwAnpA, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The White Pine 
Association of the Tonawandas and Buffalo held its 
annual outing around Grand island. The steamer 
Dorothy carried the members of the association and 
guests from similar organizations at Saginaw, Mich., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Bay City, Mich. After a most 
enjoyable trip of several hours on the Niagara river 
the lumbermen landed at the Island Club, on the island, 
and enjoyed a banquet. In the absence of M. E. Preisch, 
of the Haines Lumber Company, president of the White 
Pine Association, Henry George, of Graves, Mambert, 
George & Co., of Buffalo, vice president of the local 
organization, acted as toastmaster. There was little 
attempt at speechmaking, a general discussion of trade 
conditions occupying most of the time after the feast. 
The general opinion was that the lumber business has 
resumed its proper plane and that conditions bespeak 
improved conditions. Among the guests were: 

C. H. Prescott, Cleveland, Ohio, Prescott & Co.; E. L. 


Fisher, Fisher, Wilson & Co., Cleveland; Mr. Teare, Potter, 
Teare & Co., Cleveland; Mr. Parker, Mershon, Schuette, 


trains left this city at 7:30 a. m. and returned at 5 and 
8 o’clock in the evening. The trains were decorated with 
the name of the company and each picknicker was pro- 
vided with a badge cut to represent the trade mark 
‘*Diamond D’’ of the company. 

At St. Joseph and Benton Harbor the time was fully 
occupied with side trips on the lake and on the river 
on special steamers chartered by the company for the 
oceasion. Sight seeing automobiles were provided by the 
company to take the employees throughout the two cities 
at frequent intervals. Boating and bathing were en- 
joyed, and every minute of the time was spent pleasantly. 

This annual picnic is only one of the numerous in- 
stances of friendly interest and codperation between the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company and its employees. The 
company has prospered in the manufacture of trans- 
mission machinery and appliances and believes in shar- 
ing that prosperity with its employees. 


A LIKELY BUNCH OF BALL PLAYERS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Aug. 28.—This week has been a busy 
one with those who have volunteered to represent the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in the baseball game that is to be played between 
a Portland contingent and one hailing from Seattle, on 
Hoo-Hoo day at the A.-Y.-P. E., Seattle, September 9, for 
in the evenings, after work, they have put in much hard 
work on the diamond. 

The group herewith shows what material there is to 
draw from, many of them players with reputations that 
would place them in the professional class were it not for 
the fact that fate has thrown their life’s ambition in a 
different channel. 

Thursday evening, when these players assembled for 





the second time to see what could be done, Manager G. A. 
Griswold was startled to find himself so well equipped. 
Confidentially he said to the photographer who took the 
group that he had not thought there were so many crack 
ball tossers in the lumber manufacturing field in this city. 

From this aggregation the Portland nine will be chosen. 
Manager Griswold also has the promise of J. P. Keating, 
of the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Company, and S. B. 
Cobb, of the Standard Box & Lumber Company, that they 
will try out for position on the team. They are not in 
the group, as they were unable to get around for the pose. 

The youth in the foreground is Master Donald Skeene 
nephew of W. B. Mackay, of the North Pacific Lumber 
Company, who is seen in the upper row next to Manager 
Griswold. Young Skeene will be mascot for the Portland 
team. 

L. J. Wentworth, who also occupies a position in the 
top row, protested vigorously against having the photo 
graph taken, given as reason the belief that he feare: 
the Seattle bunch would back out if they were put nex 
to the makeup of the Portland contingent. 

‘*We have a bunch that can play ball,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
it might frighten them if they find it out.’’ 

The management is busy casting about for a suitable 
uniform. 





THE OSTRICH TREE. 

One of the queerest freaks of Nature on the coast of 
California is the so called ‘‘Ostrich Tree.’’ The ostrich 
tree is really two trees, wild cypresses, growing on a bit 
of cliff extending into the Pacific beyond Monterey. 
The wind blows strong at that point and has twisted 
the eypresses of the grove into quaint shelves and twists 
and twirls. Two of them it has likewise shifted land- 
ward, but in such a way that the one tree has pushed 











CYPRESS TREES TWISTED INTO SEMBLANCE OF 
OSTRICH. 


into the other and the other has turned to it, as if to 
resist. Meanwhile a few branches go eastward to the 
main land. The result is that from afar the two trees 
make a perfect semblance of an ostrich.. The beauty 
of the Coast about serves furthermore to attract the 
stranger to the spot. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) BASEBALL TEAM, MANAGER AND MASCOT. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Oregon-Idaho Development Congress at Work—Hoop Manufacturers Meet—Spokane Club in Lively Session—Meeting of Montana Retailers. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

September 7—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Little Kock, Ark., Hotei Marion; C. M. Dickinson, secretary, 
Paragould. 

September 8—Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers of Wis- 
consin, semiannual, Hotel Piister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 9-14—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hot 
Springs, Ark, 

September 14—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Birmingham, Ala. 

September 29 to October S—Oklahoma Cement Users’ & 
Contractors’ Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





FIRST CONVENTION OF THE OREGON-IDAHO 
DEVELOPMENT CONGRESS. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 24.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the Oregon-Idaho Development Congress was held 
in Marshfield August 20 and 21. Prominent men from 
Boise, Ida., and all over Oregon were present to discuss 
matters which pertain to the advancement of the state, 
particularly those sections which have been neglected by 
the railroads. The chief issues brought out in the reso- 
lutions passed by the congress were the building of a 
district railroad from Boise across central Oregon into 
Coos bay and the improvement of Oregon harbors, espe- 
cially the Coos Bay harbor as an outlet to the proposed 
railroad. Boise has formed a distriet for the proposed 
road and the Coos Bay district was urged to go ahead 
with the survey work which it has started. 

Among some of the prominent men who were in at- 
tendance at the congress and who urged the steps which 
were proposed were Attorney General A. M. Crawford, 
of Oregon; Representative W. C. Hawley and Binger 
Herman, formerly of the government land office. One 
of the features of entertainment was a visit to the plant 
of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 
The congress was organized a year ago. 

The commercial bodies of Marshfield today started to 
raise by subscription $5,000 to earry on the work of 
making a survey from Coos bay to Roseburg, which was 
started as a part of the plan for a district built railroad. 
The work so far has been paid for by local people who 
subscribed stock of the company organized for making 
the’ survey. 


NORTH CENTRAL MISSOURI LUMBERMEN 
MEET. 


The North Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association had a meeting August 28 at Moberly. Being 
in the midsummer season the attendance was not large, 
but the few that were there took much interest in the 
work and a very profitable meeting was held. 

The visitors were the guests of Joseph G. Ashe, of 
Moberly, salesman for the Lyon Cypress Company, and 
H. G. Buckner, of Moberly, salesman for the Frost-John- 
son Lumber Company, at supper at the Merchants Hotel, 
after which they entertained them at a show in the Air 
Dome. The meeting was held immediately after the 
show, presided over by A. G. Rece, of Centralia, presi- 
dent, manager of the Thomas Lumber Company. J. C. 
Frank, of Madison, secretary of the association, was 





present, as was also W. L. Dameron, treasurer, of 
Huntsville. 

The meeting was informal, each one telling his expe- 
riences and theories concerning present conditions of 
trade and the future outlook in his territory. It was 
the general opinion that the fall and winter trade would 
be very good. 


HOOP MANUFACTURERS IN CONVENTION. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Aug. 31.—One of the most interesting 
and profitable conventions ever held by the American 
manufacturers of coiled elm hoops was that which con- 
vened at the Hotel Secor August 25 and lasted through- 
out the succeeding day. This is the second convention 
held at the same place by this association during the 
present year. The former meeting was held early last 
spring. One of the most notable features of the event 
was the growth made by the organization in the mean- 
time. As a result of missionary work conducted by Sec- 
retary H. C. Whitney, of Detroit, while on a tour of the 
Scuth, many southern manufacturers have become mem- 
bers, and a number of these were in attendance at the 
Toledo meeting last week. It is claimed that as a result 
of this rapid growth the association is now represented 
by about 90 percent of the entire output of coiled elm 
hoops of the United States. 

A disappointment of the meeting was the unavoidable 
absence of President J. T. Wylie, of Saginaw, Mich., 
who was unexpectedly called to Canada by important 
business, who had been expected to perform an important 
part in the program of the occasion, being billed for the 
president’s address and a talk on ‘‘ Then and Now in the 
Hoop Business.’’ As a result these features were omit- 
ted from the program, which was otherwise carried out 
to the satisfaction of everyone present. In the absence 
of the president, Vice President J. W. Goodyear, of this 
city, presided, calling the meeting to order at 2 o’clock 
P. M., Wednesday. 

The afternoon session Wednesday was taken up by the 
report of Secretary Whitney, showing a highly satisfac- 
tory condition. A paper on ‘‘Coéperation’’ by Carl 8S. 
Jay, of Marion, Ind., which was well received; address 
by I. W. Gotshall, of Archbold, Ohio, on ‘‘The Future of 
the Hoop Business as Viewed by a Jobber and Con- 
sumer’’; address by J. W. Goodyear on ‘‘One Step at 
a Time;’’ and ‘‘Standardizing the Hoop,’’ by A. B. 
Struthers, of Romeo, Mich. 

Thursday ’s session opened with an address by L. D. 
Gotshall, of this city, who chose for his subject ‘‘Stand- 
ing Pat by the Association,’’ his remarks being char- 
acteristic and to the point. This was followed by an 
address on ‘‘ What Next,’’ by A. N. Hercules, of Union 
City, Ind. The main address of the occasion and one 
which was filled with much timely advice and useful in- 
formation was delivered by Lewis Doster, of Cincinnati, 
secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. A business session in which all 
participated with benefit concluded one of the most inter- 
esting conventions recently held in this city. About’ 
sixty delegates were present. 





The association holds a convention every eight months, 
and it is probable that the next meeting will be held at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SPOKANE LUMBERMEN’S ENJOYABLE CLUB 
MEETING. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 27.—At the last meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Spokane in the new dining hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a series of most interest- 
ing and helpful discussions was listened to by a large 
concourse of lumbermen from every part of the Inland 
Empire. A. V. Bradrick, C. M. Crego and E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissell addressed the meeting. Mr. Van Dissell 
spoke on ‘‘ Echoes of the Irrigation Congress’’ and Mr. 
Bradrick on ‘‘What Will the Tariff Do for Us?’’ 

The lien law was generously discussed by members of 
the club and a committee was appointed to take neces- 
sary action regarding the law to consist of A. L. Porter, 
Reardon, and George W. Hoag. A vote of thanks was 
tendered George W. Hoag for efficient services rendered 
the club. 

The musical feature of the session was two very fine 
cornet solos by W. Bement. Among those present were 
A. L. Porter, George W. Hoag, George Duffy, A. E. 
Voelker, W. Bement and A. Cope, who constituted a 
sextette which furnished delightful music. 

A solo by A. L. Porter, apropos of the recent expose 
of the mysterious political order of Panta Pantois 
(‘Pan Tan’’), was immensely enjoyed by the lumber- 
men, the second verse of which follows: 





There now lives a lumberman 

In sunny old Spokane 

Whose public course 

We'll all indorse, 

For he’s boosting our town with vim and force. 

He looks like a marshal grand 

When he heads the big brass band; 

So bold and gay 

On Lumberman’s Day 

That the boys all shout “Hooray !” 

How the sun shines on jolly old Van Dissel 
While he is hustling, 
And always rustling ; 

All the while ‘neath his smile his heart is ringing, 
His friends are singing, 
He beats the Dutch. 


«om: 


MONTANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN TO MEET. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 31.—The manufacturers of 
this district will be represented at the Montana Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association meeting to be held at Lewiston 
September 2 by H. G. Miller, of the Kalispell Lumber 
Company; A. L. Jordan, of the Jordan Lumber Com- 
pany; B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Com- 
pany; C. L. Dobner, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company; W. E. Wells, of the Somers Lumber Com- 
pany; A. G. Naundorff, of the Eureka Lumber Company, 
and E. W. Doe, of the Dawson Lumber Company. The 
local lumbermen have pledged themselves to support the 
retailers of the state, and in turn expect to induce 
the retailers to use lnmber manufactured within the 
state. 








PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF PINE AND HEMLOCK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 1—Total shipments of pine and hemlock lumber by 
northern mills for June came to 221,884,014 feet, and 24,391,617 lath were shipped 


in the same month, according to the figures just compiled by H. S. Childs, secretary 
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; ’ f Just ‘ ; a . Water. Local. Total lumber. Lath. 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The production of pine lumber bb pee 175,006 1,392,366 30,078,341 6,028,213 
for July was 194,313,403 feet, and of hemlock 62,052,731 feet. The detailed state- ee sia Cone se aabeuo Seen ase ae oo 
ment of production and shipments for the month follows: = eaten ae in — 
PRODUCTION OF PINE. Totals 175,000 1,881,416 37,277,886 8,229,263 
a MEMBERS. NON-MEMBERS.————. NON-MEMBERS. 
Reports. Lumioer. Lath. Reports. Lumber. Lath. Reports. Rail. Water. Local. Total l ; 
Wisconsin .. 4 31,726,846 2,219,000 38 2,565,944 1,662,150 WICOMUIE | ou..c35n0ees P39 SOGBI80  sicccsccs 847,940 anesthe t $28,350 
Minnesota «. 20 125,101,170 38,030,651 10  —-19,291,698 4,232,000 Minnesota ............ 2 CRT Sore keen: "$4,417 d 
Michigan ... ee DOO0G0 coccinea g 4,881,023 2,369,000 ee 11 4,875,57 4175, $ 297,892 ~° 997 FOG 
WOO oc eesce 4 10,446,722 1,789,200 R jee” uae aie —..... BR ee — 2 oe ‘ ee P reap a — 
Totals ........ 28 167,574,738 42,038,851 59 «26,738,665 8,263,150 WN oo ic sSaances 42 12,973,126 1,175,641 1,194,551 15,343,318 1,055,850 
PRODUCTION OF HEMLOCK. mniian aie = 
nee ems oe Oy Total hemlock..... 84 48,194,596 — 1,350,641 3,075,967 52,621,204 9,285,113 
veports. sumber. vath, Reports. Lumber. Lath. Grand totals, pi d 
Wisconsin ........ 35 46,124,882 16,819,523 ‘ 387,5 33,35 a ~ oa oe . ‘ 
Wisconsin ........ 5 pporgres ngae as = = ee NOWNOGR. «cbs acacks 169 200,705,902 20,988,399 9,090,713 221,884,014 24,391,617 
Michigan ......... 5 1,142,216 153,000 11 2,385,886 32,180 TOTAL SHIPMENTS BY STATES, JULY, 1909. 
Se ES <_< ‘08. ReCC008 Sheed emaUs <a° ~@2hnbaeh”  seenenes ep ca tg Hemlock._—————_——_ 
-— ———_——— ———_ insti evorts zum ber. Lath. R rts. Pe \. 
ONDE ssiiia-coads 45 50,279,267 17,563,523 42 11,773,464 1,665,530 Wisconsin ........ 42 28,749,270 6,177,425 P89 5089430 6,896-563 
TOTAL PRODUCTION BY STATES. Minnesota ........ 30 84,444,357 22,053,541 1 4,879,540 2,157,800 
MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS. —-. xe 5 ere 5 si'san tae 1 prey aed 14 8,752,244 270,750 
; f ~ _ ———Pine. ——— = _ = Hemlock. Ve¥D, ae Vet, tue oon eeeoeeeeee ee esesece 
veports. vumber. Lath. eports. umber. ath. Co) er 85 168,162,8 30,221,76 2 . 
Wisconsin ........ 42 34,292,790 3,881,150 64 55,512,460 18,452,873 = oe ~~ ro salle acoionitn —— 
Minnesota ........ 30 144, ; 42,262,651 7 3,012,169 661,000 A COEION 2008, 
Michigan ......... 9 Tat ae 16 3,528,102 185,180 Pine. —_————_Hemlock. 
ROWE oo oc3 otk Secac 6 10,4: 4,158,200 al.” | Pemeeaersd Ser 0? aie Reports. Lumber. Lath. Reports. Lumber. ath. 
ns ¥ P ae January soestbecee 113 34,225,214 7,965,200 99 14,979,831 4,379,800 
Motete <2 5. 87 194,313,403 50,302,001 87 62,052,731 19,299,053 February eecccccece 109 34,474,181 8,108,575 101 17,526,674 2,774,630 
SHIPMENTS OF PINE MED 40444000008 115 31,197,959 6,813,565 96 21,189,722 3,953,140 
ee NE. CO Pree ..109 70,892,828 14,371,001 100 32,231,712 5,871,750 
MEMBERS. rae 101 139,871,715 30,956,680 86 39,658,987 6,734,965 
‘ Reports. Rail. Water. ‘Local. __‘Totallumber. _Lath. DP spc sankanse 85 190,064,544 41,161,707 84 33,223,333 6,953,970 
Wisconsin ............ i: 14 133 4,235 000 519,681 18,849,614 3,167,925 OF vesvsinecvess 87 194,313,403 50,502,001 87 62,052,731 19,299,053 
Minnesota wengnes oesas 04 6,634,935 4,018,486 77,122,771 17,872,891 Comparing shipments by association mills only with July of last year, the record 
os geal ee aaa i’ “foe OS 631,196 "5i075,748 {627,798 shows a total of pine shipments amounting to 141,009,835 feet, an increase of 
—  —— —— A 23,400,177 feet over July of last year, or 21.9 percent. The total for seven months 
Oe 28 141,909,835 10,869,935 5,169,863 147,048,133 22,668,614 of 1909 is 677,766,220 feet, an increase of 120,448,135 feet or 21.6 percent. Hem- 
ee las Tiaiaiaed — shipments by association mills were 35,221,475 feet, an increase of 14,868,113 
. : ‘ater. ocal. otal lumber. Lath. eet or 75.5 percent, and the total for seven months was 170,471,985 feet, an 
WARNE coo occ ER, OPSRERO. nada ccscs 516,326 9,899,656 3,009,600 : ici : 
Minnesota ; 6,807,233 151/330 7/321,586 4,180,650 eNEED OF Shy enn- Hest, aeGhS penpent. 
Michigan .. 1,960,590 177,727 8,442,435 463,000 
DN es cA cr ceenitoeee Wyn eeeeeeee seeeeees SBITO00  .insscers : Tne date for the Minnesota state timber sale has been set for October 14. It 
een “39 11,501471 8,767,823 $45,383 21.114,677 7,553,250 will be held at the state capitol by S. G. Iverson, who will offer timber on a large 
peig! es number for descriptions, amounting to about 50,000,000, for sale to the highest 
Total pine........ 87 152,511,306 19,637,758 6,014,746 168,162,810 15,106,564 bidder. 
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CONSERVATION UNDER A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION'S CARE. 


Birth at Seattle, Wash., of the Natlonal Conservation Congress—Support by the Federal Administration— 
Eloquent Address in Behalf of the Country’s Resources—Forestry’s Part in the Plans. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 28.—The first National Conser- 
vation Congress today closed a three days’ session at 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition grounds in this 
ity. While during the last year or two have been held 
nany gatherings to further the conservation idea, there 
is no doubt but that the congress which just closed 
will have a far-reaching effect upon the conservation 
movement. It has resulted in crystallizing the conserva- 


tion idea into an organization to cover the entire country, . 


named the National Conservation Congress, and similar 
annual gatherings to this will be held each year, with 
probably increasing interest in the conservation idea. 

The congress has resulted in assembling in Seattle men 
prominent in various walks of life, all thinkers and stu- 
dents of economics in every department of work. 

While this conservation congress did not especially take 
up the matter of conserving the forests of the country, 
the subject was touched upon in its various phases, in 
the addresses made during the three days’ sessions. 

This congress has resulted in emphasizing the fact that 
the present national administration is heartily in favor 
of carrying on the work started by President Roosevelt 
and given such an impetus during his seven years as 
chief executive of the nation. At the National Irrigation 
Congress in Spokane a similar assurance was given by 
government officials and was repeated at the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress at Denver last week, 
and followed this week by strong assurances from repre- 
sentatives of the government, who addressed the gather- 
ing here, and corroborated by the following telegram 
from President William Howard Taft, which was read 
at Friday ’s session: 

I congratulate you on the objects of your meeting and 
sincerely hope that your deliberations will result in useful 
conclusions. You can count upon the earnest support of 
this administration of the policy of conservation of natural 
resources by every reasonable means properly within the 
federal executive jurisdiction and such recommendations to 
Congress as may be best adapted to obtain useful legislation 
toward the same end. 


The Roosevelt Idea. 


Another feature of the meeting was the hearty ap- 
proval of the Roosevelt conservation ideas. Whenever 
mentioned if they evoked long and sincere applause, par- 
ticularly if the remarks were made by Gifford Pinchot, 
chief of the Forest Service, commending the Roosevelt 
policies and assuring the congress that President Taft 
was in hearty sympathy with them. 

It was also brought out early in the meeting that 
Gifford Pinchot stands high in the estimation of those 
who are interested in this great movement. Numerous 
speakers referred to the great work he has done in be- 
half of conservation of forests. 

In an able address Friday afternoon, John Barret, 
Washington, D. C., director of the International Bureau 
of American Republics, took several minutes of the time 
allotted him for his address to point out the able 
work being accomplished by Mr. Pinchot, stating that if 
there was any controversy between him and the head of 
the Interior Department, it was not anything to be 
greatly regretted as it merely showed that out of such 
controversies the public would get the best there was, 
and that it did not endanger the great conservation move- 
ment in the least. 

The first session of the congress was held in the big 
auditorium on the exposition grounds, beginning Thurs- 
day morning at 10 o’clock, and was devoted to addresses 
of weleome by the mayor of Seattle, the chairman of 
the Washington State Conservation Commission, presi- 
dent of the exposition, and a response by E. H. Libby, 
of Clarkston, this state, president of the Washington 
Conservation Association, under whose auspices the con- 
gress was held. 

At this point it should be stated that much credit for 
the success of the meeting is due Richard W. Douglas, 
of Seattle, who organized this National Conservation 
Congress. Mr. Douglas is well known in lumber and shin- 
gle circles of the West and in the middle West and East 
almost as well, having come to Seattle from Boston sev- 
eral years ago, where he was for some time in the lumber 
business and connected with lumber association work. 
For several years in Seattle he was the principal worker 
in the Shingle Mills Bureau, for whose existence much 
credit is due him. He retired from the Shingle Mills 
Bureau last winter and for the last two or three months 
has devoted his time to bringing about this congress. 

An able address was delivered Thursday morning by 
Joseph M. Teal, chairman of the Oregon Conservation 
Commission. His subject was ‘‘ Necessity of Conserving 
Our Resources,’’ and it was handled in his usually schol- 
arly and practical manner. Mr. Teal is a leading attor- 
ney of Portland, Ore., and is the counsel for the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, hav- 
ing had charge of its litigation in rate matters before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 5-minute addresses 


by representative men from various states of the Union, ° 


as well as Alaska, Hawaii and British Columbia, on the 
eneral subject of ‘‘What Is Conservation Doing in My 
tate?’’ It was in reality a symposium of opinion from 
the states. 
Principles of Conservation. 


Mr. Teal presided at Friday morning’s session of the 
congress and introduced at the start Gifford Pinchot, 








chief forester of the United States and chairman of the 
joint committee on conservation between states and 
nations, whose topic was ‘‘ Principles of Conservation.’’ 
Mr. Pinchot prefaced his address with a few words ex- 
pressing his pleasure at being able to attend such a meet- 
ing at Seattle and recalled his first visit to this city in 
1891, when he came west on forest reserve business. At 
that time the city was much smaller than at present, yet 
he found a friendly spirit evinced by representative men 
with whom he came in contact. He said that not many 
years ago the general public considered forest fires as 
an act of God, and no attempt was made to control them. 
Now it has been found that they are subject to human 
control and prevention, and he pointed out that this idea 
became prevalent when it was found that it was desirable 
to stop them. In other words, when people awoke to the 
necessity of preserving the forests, it was found that 
forest fires could be prevented and efforts in that direc- 
tion are now being expended. He believes that the 
conservation idea first originated with the forest work, 
for it was to forest conservation that the public first 
directed its attention, and from that original idea came 





GIFFORD PINCHOT, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Chief of United States Forest Service. 


the general one of conserving all natural resources. 

He pointed out thet in this country, owing to its con- 
stitution, property rights are exceedingly strong and 
therefore it was necessary to see that the right of prop- 
erty was not obtained where it gave private ownership 
of resources necessary for the welfare and well being 
of the people. He stated that the Forest Service was 
trying to be useful to all of the people of the country, 
and particularly of the West, where the great forest 
reserves are located. It recognized the welfare of the 
plain American citizen, and if it did not it would fail 
in its object and would be abolished. In doing this work, 
the Forest Service must have the hearty codperation and 
support of the people of the West, and he pointed out 
that the Forest Service is trying to codperate with the 
western states in many ways, such as the enactment of 
proper game laws and laws for the protection of the 
forests from fires. ‘‘Our service may fail from time to 
time, but it is trying to work with you western people 
in earrying out the principles we stand for,’’ declared 
Mr. Pinchot. Continuing, Mr. Pinchot said: 

Conservation has three primary objects: First, to de- 
velop our natural resources so that this generation may 
have its full share and use of the riches of the earth. Sec- 
ond, to prevent needless waste and destruction of these re- 
sources, so that future generations may likewise have their 
just part in the material foundations of prosperity. Third, 
to see to it that the great natural resources so developed 
and protected shall be used permanently for the welfare of 
the many instead of for the profit of the few. 

The conservation idea covers a wide field. It aims at the 

reatest good of the greatest number for the longest time. 
ft is simple, definite, direct. It advocates the use of fore- 
sight, prudence, thrift and intelligence in public affairs for 
the same reasons which lead us to exercise these familiar 
virtues in our private business. It proclaims equally the 
right and the duty of the people to take thought and to act 
for the benefit of the people. Therefore, in a word, it de- 
mands the appli¢ation of common sense to the common 
problems for the common good. 


The principles of conservation, thus described, haye a 
general application the breadth and value of which are very 
remarkable. The development of resources and opportuni- 
ties, the prevention of waste and loss, the protection of 
the public interests, by foresight, prudence, thrift, and in- 
telligence—all this applies with clear and undeniable force 
to the conservation of natural resources. But it applies 
just as clearly and undeniably to the conservation of every 
interest and necessity of the people. The conservation 
point of view is as valuable in education as it is in forestry. 
it applies to the body politic as it does to the earth and its 
minerals. Municipal franchises are as properly within its 
sphere as franchises for water power. It is as pat to the 
subject of good roads as to that of waterways, and the train- 
ing of our people in effective citizenship is as germane to 
it as the increase of productiveness in our soils. Conser- 
vation, the application of common sense to the common 
problems for the common good, will lead directly to efficiency 
wherever it is given control. We are coming to see that 
conservation will have two great results—to conserve the 
natural resources which guarantee our welfare, and to lead 
our people to greater wisdom and effectiveness in every de- 
partment of our common life. The outcome of conservation 
is national efficiency. 


President Roosevelt himself said that the policy of con- 
servation was the most typical example of the policies 
which bear his mark. Fruitful, vital and beneficent, these 
policies are both deeply needed and widely cherished by 
our people. As a nation we are fortunate at this time (as 
I said in my recent speech at Spokane) in this fact above 
all others, that the great man who gave his name to these 
policies has _for his successor another great President 
a administration is most solemnly pledged to support 

1em. 

“Conservation of Human Life and Health’’ was the 
subject of an able address by A. B. Farquhar, Pennsyl- 
vania, representative of the American Civic Association. 
In the course of his remarks Mr. Farquhar expressed his 
regret at the present system of. high taxation of timber 
that forces its cutting, which he believed was 4 relic of 
ancient times and should not be tolerated by the civilized 
people of this country. 


SATURDAY’S SESSION. 

Saturday’s session of the National Conservation 
Congress was interesting from a lumber and timber 
standpoint, inasmuch as several addresses bearing on 
these subjects were presented. The congress was 
made permanent, under the name of the National Con- 
servation Congress, and among the members of the 
executive committee is Capt. J. B. White, of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Mining Exchange, Grandin, Mo. 
Captain White was the chairman of the committee on 
resolutions which brought in a report favoring, among 
other things, the government reserving the water- 
power of the country, and not granting it to private 
interests in perpetuity. 

Judge C. H. Hanford, of the federal court, Seattle, 
presented a minority report to the contrary, claiming 
that the reserving of the waterpower by the govern- 
ment prevented development. He made a strong ad- 
dress supporting his resolution, and former Governor 
George C. Pardee, of California, strongly upheld the 
report of the majority of the committee. The gather- 
ing was almost unanimously in favor of the majority 
report, and applauded its adoption and Mr. Pardee’s 
remarks with much vigor. In fact, throughout the 
congress, it was demonstrated that those in attendance 
were at all times strong supporters of the Roosevelt 
policy of holding the natural resources of the country 
for the people. 

At the afternoon session, Saturday, the congress 
was addressed briefly by Secretary Ballinger, of the 
National Interior Department, who had just arrived, 
and was met at the depot by a committee from the 
congress and escorted to the hall. He was followed 
by Gifford Pinchot, who was called to the platform by 
the enthusiastic conservationists. Mr. Pinchot reit- 
erated what he had said in previous address, and 
predicted that at the coming session of Congress there 
would be a contest with the corporations anxious to 
secure the waterpower rights from the government and 
from the people, and warned the people that they must 
be vigilant, or they would find a great heritage taken 
from them. 


Washington’s Interest in Forest Conservation. 


A very interesting address on ‘‘The Interest of the 
Pacific Northwest in Forest Conservation,’’ delivered 
by Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash., referred to 
the great interest taken by James J. Hill in conserva- 
tion, as shown by a commendatory telegram from him 
read to the congress that morning, and suggested that 
if Mr. Hill would write a 10-word telegram ordering 
that all the locomotives of his railroads be equipped 
with spark arrestors he would do more for conserva- 
tion than he could in any other way, for the losses of 
timber from fires started by railroad locomotives are 
enormous. This reference of Mr. Lamb was loudly 
applauded. His address follows: 

Conservation in its wider application is the outgrowth of 
years of agitation for the more conservative use of our 
timber resources. The White House Conference of May, 
1908, crystalized into a national policy applicable to all 
natural resources, decades of forest association and forest 
congress propoganda. It is natural, therefore, that forest 
conservation should remain the more important branch of 
the general movement. 

At the point of production timber products have increased 
but slightly in value, but at the point of consumption the 
adyances have been marked, due almost entirely to the added 
transportation cost. There is a time, either at hand or in 
the near future, when the restriction of our supplies will 
have a marked effect upon prices and later there must come 
a time, as in all older nations, when there will be an actual 
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want of timber resources. For 200 years America has had 
a surfeit of timber; it was a hindrance to settlement, and on 
the constantly widening circle of pioneer settlements it was 
destroyed as a nuisance to make way for farms and settle- 
ments. Customs and policies formed tbrough centuries of 
such conditions are hard to change. : 

Had America remained undiscovered until this year of 
1909, and the balance of the world gone on as it has, there 
would be no more need for forest conservation for some 
hundreds of years to come than there has been in the 
hundreds of years that have passed since 1492. 

Forest conservation from the standpoint of the dweller 
of the plains is only indirectly an economic question. To 
him the price of its product is the chief consideration; the 
woodlot may utilize waste lands, the mountain forests may 
conserve the moisture for his irrigation plants. ‘Tree plant- 
ing is largely influenced by sanitary, aesthetic or sent 
mental considerations. ‘ . 

Forest conservation from the standpoint of the timbered 
states of the Pacific is purely and directly an economic 
question. It is concerned with two main considerations— 
tirst, the best use of an already existing resource—that is 
the virgin forest—and second, the perpetuation of that 
resource on lands not more suitable for other purposes 
that is forest production. 

Ownerships Involved. 

We have three classes of ownerships interested in these 
problems. First and foremost, the private owner, holding 
75 percent of the standing timber; second, the nation with 
over 185,000,000 acres of forest reserve lands and compris- 
ing about 20 percent of the standing forests of the country, 
and third, the states. Many of our western land grant 
states still retain title to large areas of forest lands, Wash- 
ington, for instance, having about 800,000 acres of timber 
lands. Hence, any solution of the problems of forest con- 
servation must include the codperation of the timber land 
owners, the federal government and the individual states, 
both as owners of timbered lands and as guardians of the 
welfare of their people. : : 

As citizens we are interested in forest conservation, either 
as the consumer or as the producer of timber products. As 
consumers much of the progress and material advancement 
of the nation are due to a century of cheap and abundant 
timber products. As producers, seeking to a more rational 
use of our existing timber and wishing to reforest our 
eutover lands, we are interested in a higher price for forest 
material. , 

Low cost of timber products and continued abundant 
timber resources are economically opposed; the result can 
only be a balance between them. Reduced supplies will 
operate to increase prices, and increased prices operate to 
prolong supplies through more economical use. Finally, there 
will be reached a point when forestry, or the growing of 
forest material, and lumbering or forest exploitation will be 
balanced as to returns; then we may look for the practice 
of private forest growing. There is no one who will assert 
that, except in extreme cases, has that point been reached 
in the United States. Indeed, even in Germany, where every 
condition is most favorable, the business of forestry is not 
one that appeals to the private individual. The business 
man of the United States would hardly be satisfied with the 
% percent average returns of the German forests. Further- 
more, as a business for private initiative, forest growing can 
never appeal to the individual investor; the maturity of the 
crop is too remote from the time of planting. ; 

Hence, forest conservation as applied to the privately 
owned lands must be exercised mainly in the direction of a 
more economical use of the virgin forests. A more paternal- 
istic form of government might regulate the utilization of 
private timber lands, but such a policy is repugnant to our 
constitution and to the American ideals of government. 
Restrictive legislation in the use of private property will 
never be tolerated in the United States except in cases where 
the damage to the public is much more direct and positive 
than what might be caused by a mere lack of business fore- 
sight. 

, Prevention of Fires. 

The first consideration in forest conservation is to hus- 
band that which we have. Forest fires in the Pacific coast 
states have since settlement destroyed more timber than the 
lumberman has converted into lumber; therefore, the first 
duty is the prevention of forest fires. ‘The forest fire that 
is never started is the one that never becomes dangerous ; 
therefore, prevention is far more important than suppression. 
With vast areas of spursely settled communities, deficient 
means of communication and with a possible hazard in every 
logging camp, elong every mile of railroad track, at every 
farm where clearings are to be burned, in every campfire of 
the hunter, camper or sportsman, the task of an efficient 
patrol and supervision is nearly an impossible one without 
the active aid and coéjperation of every citizen of the state. 
Consequently those who are engaged in the work have tried 
in every way to impress upon the people of the state the 
lesson that the loss through forest fire is four times greater 
to the citizen, through the conscquent loss of revenue and 
business, than to the timber owner for the direct loss of his 
timber. 

That unjustifiable and unprofitable wastes occur in most 
of our lumber operations is true, but these can only be cor- 
rected through education and example. It is the law of 
business that economy of a raw material can only be prac- 
ticed so far as it can show a profit; beyond that point it is 
impossible for the timber owner or operator to go. With a 
perfect monopoly of the timber industry of the country any 
corporation could realize the dreams of the most ardent 
conservationist, but with a free market that demands the 
maximum in value for the least money the timberman has 
mo recourse but to satisfy the demand and in the meantime 
introduce as much economy as the margin of profit will 
permit. 

Waste of Lumbering. 

The waste of lumbering probably aggregates 50 percent of 
the entire volume of the original forest, of which a large por- 
tion consists of unmarketable material left in the woods by 
the logger. With a local demand for firewood, and with the 
introduction of pulp mills and wood byproduct factories etc., 
and, above all, with the lowering of the grades for common 
‘umber, much of this material could be utilized. Increase of 
population, extension of markets and a restriction of sup- 
plies in other parts of the world will automatically correct 
these wastes; in the meantime education in the value of our 
resources is about all that cun be done. 

In the manufacture of lumber the principal part of the 
waste is due entirely to a too fastidious market; buyers and 
architects specify the hardest obtainable material for pur- 
poses where a cheaper grade could be as readily utilized; 
all lumber must be sold in even 2-foot lengths regardless of 
the fact that logs and trees grow without reference to such 
arbitrary rules. Sixteen-foot lumber is demanded for almost 
every purpose, and nine times out of ten is cut up into 
lengths that could be more economically obtained from the 
— random lengths with which every mill is encum- 
ered. 

With our privately owned lands the problem is more 
serious after the virgin timber is removed. What shall 
become of our cutover private lands? A part of them, val- 
uable for agriculture, will be utilized for farm purposes, and 
from an economic standpoint it is a very unproductive farm 
that is not worth more to the community with its annual 
crops than the. best forest land with its crop of a century. 
A large proportion of these lands, however, can by no stretch 
of the imagination be of any future value for agriculture 
and but iittle for grazing. ‘The owner will retain title to 
them as long as he thinks the possibility of further returns 
from unused material will balance carrying costs for taxes 
and interests; after that they will revert to the state or 
county for unpaid taxes and become -— of the unpro- 
ductive area of the state, unless through some agency they 
can be placed under a forest management. 

Without the carrying costs of taxes, insurance and inter- 


est, all of which the private owner must bear, and with the 
resources of the government behind them the national for- 
ests can in time aid very materially in the prevention of a 
serious shortage of timber supplies. The citizens of the 
nation, as owners of this timber, should handle them as 
would the private owner were he so favorably situated. Im- 
mediate returns should be sacrificed to the needs of the 
future. Protection from fire and the improvement of the 
forest are much more important than large sales. It is 
neither the intent nor the interest of the government to 
engage in the lumber business, nor, except to a necessary 
extent, enter in the competitive sale of standing timber 
lands. With maximum prices for stumpage, restrictions of 
sales are necessarily of little value or discreetly enforced, 
and with an inadequate patrol force the cutover lands are 
quite as liable to periodical burnings. 


Centralization of Tracts. 


Furthermore, the centralization in the federal govern- 
ment of the sole and detailed administration of these vast 
tracts of lands, in some states aggregating over 25 percent 
of their total area, will never be viewed with complacency 
by the people of the West. In granting their enabling acts 
Congress promised the people of these states that the soil 
and its products would be held in trust by the government 
solely for the purpose of a wise distribution to those who 
would, by becoming citizens of the state, utilize them. 

That periods of centralization have always been followed 
by periods of decentralization has been the history of the 
world, and so it will be with the forest reservations unless 
the spirit of American institutions shall be carried out in 
the handling of these tracts. Decentralization is always a 
very painful and destructive period. We should avoid the 
faults of the one without encountering the dangers of the 
other. 

The realization of the duty of the state in forest con- 
servation is of recent growth, but it is one of the most 
favorable developments of the times. In the West many of 
the states are directly interested as owners of large tracts 
of timber lands. The 800,000 acres of the state of Washing- 
ton eonstitute a resource valued at over $20,000,000, and 
which, if properly managed, will endow our school system 
for all time. With this financial interest it has been com- 
paratively easy to interest our legislatures in the protection 
of timber from fire. The state of Washington has $23,000 
available annually for forest fire protection. With the 
cobperation of the private forest protective associations that 
have been recently formed there will be available this sum- 
mer, for forest fire patrol! and protection in Washington, 
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$100,000. Oregon, Idaho and California are making great 
progress, although along lines adapted to their conditions. 
Within five years there will be spent annually in the state 
of Washington $500,000 for forest protection, and even this 
amount will be a very small insurance premium upon the 
¥600,000,000 worth of forest property at hazard. 

The destruction of forests by fire will never be entirely 
overcome, but the results already secured indicate that with 
proper patrol, sufficient funds and the codperation of our 
people, even during the dry seasons of the West the loss 
can be reduced to a very small percentage. 

From the conception of the duty of the state in the pro- 
tection of our virgin forests, the further assumption of the 
duty of forest reproduction on forest lands will be easy. 
rhe state in its sales of timber reserves the land for future 
disposition. ‘The enabling act does not allow of the sale of 
fand for less than $10 an acre; hence automatically only the 
agricultural lands are sought for and sold by the state. The 
state is consequently already the owner of large areas of 
cutover lands, whose present condition is the same as those 
owned by the private individual. 


In Favorable Position. 


Free from the burdens of taxation and interest, with a 
local center of administration thoroughly in touch with the 
people, and with an increasing revenue from timber sales, 
the state is in a most favorable position for actively taking 
up forest conservation. Besides the school lands, it will 
become the residuary owner of vast tracts of privately 
cutover lands unless radical changes are made in our taxa- 
tion methods. Further than this and following the policy 
of many of the eastern states, we could adopt the policy of 
the purchase of waste lands suitable for forestry purposes. 

Washington must and will take up this work; we are 
favored by nature, and if the state forestry can be made 
successful in any portion of the world it can here. The 
timber owners, and the citizens generally, of Washington 
realize that these forests are one of the last resources of 
the lumberman, and hand in hand with the practical pro- 
tection of our standing forests, through the support of the 
state and the active contribution of the lumbermen, will 
come the further realization that here it is within the des- 
tiny of the people to create an empire of timber that shall 
become the maintenance of our immense lumber industry 
long after the virgin forests have passed away. May this 
National Conservation Congress, meeting within the sight of 
our hills and vales with their magnificent forests, so impress 
the people of this state that our legislature at its next sese 
sion will not only continue the strengthening of our forest 
protection service but take up the proper management of 
our state and private cutover lands, and in a practical way 
lay the foundation of a work the result of which will be 
the utilization of every acre of possible forest land not more 
valuable for some other purpose. 


Waste in Lumber Manufacturing. 


Another address of interest to lumbermen was that 
of Capt. J. B. White. His topic was ‘‘ Waste in Lum- 
ber Manufacturing,’’ and he prefaced it by telling of 


the first tract of timber he bought when a young man 
The man he bought it from told him he wouldn’t fin, 
very much timber on it, as it had been cut over fort 
years previous. It was about 260 acres, and M) 
White made $5,000 by eutting off the timber and sony 
vears later cut it over again. He said it was noy 
ready to be harvested again. There was a matter o 
sentiment connected with this piece of land baek j 
Pennsylvania and Captain White said he intended al 
ways keeping it in the family on that aceount. Ca) 
tuin White’s address follows: 

To uselessly destroy or permit to be destroyed somethin 
of value is to commit waste. To save and conserve is th 
opposite of wasting. 

If the article or commodity manufactured is rendered 
more valuable than the cost of the labor expended upo: 
the raw material, and there is a market for the product, 
then the margin between cost and value is a legitimate profi; 
to capital for the risks and hazards of business, and th: 
wise man of affairs saves and conserves. Unless son 
profit will accrue from saving there is no inducement t: 
save; nay, there would be no opportunity for saving, n 
way in which to conserve. I speak as a lumberman, |: 
the manufacturer of lumber sells everything he can find : 
market for, or that he can by any human ingenuity provid 
a market for, he can not be accused of ruthless waste in 
leaving in the woods or in sending to the burner as refus: 
that which has no commercial value. ‘The fact that it 
would have commercial value as kindling wood, or foi 
other purposes, if shipped to the large cities, does noi 
change the situation if the cost of transportation is greater 
than the market value. 

was ted to believe in conservation as a great saving 
principle because I saw the great need of it in my own 
business. In the cutting and sawing of logs there was 
and is an unavoidable waste, which I was powerless to 
prevent, and in endeavoring to prevent it I committed a 
greater waste, which, however, because of the _ principl 
involyed, gave me back some compensation in the satisfac 
tion that I was working along right lines, which would 
eventually bring good results. It came in this way: My 
company was manufacturing yellow pine lumber, and be 
cause of there being no market for the lower grades and 
had never been any market for the lower grades of yellow 
pine lumber, every manufacturer was obliged to leave his 
top logs, those that were limby and knotty, in the woods 
to rot or be burned by forest fires. 

I decided to try manufacturing No. 3 boards from a 
portion of these logs, as I previously had done in white 
pine. This was in 1890, and they netted me that year from 
31.50 to $3.25 a thousand, and the bringing them in from 
the woods, sawing, stacking and shipping cost me a loss 
of from $3.75 to $5.50 a thousand. My board of directors 
protested, but I justified myself by the belief that I would 
create a market for this cheap lumber, and I did; and in 
two years we got cost. In 1897 I put a still lower grade, 
a No. 4 board, on the market, and the first year got only 
$2 a thousand for it but in a few years I got the price up 
to 50 cents above cost. I then made lath and shingles ovt 
of yellow pine slabs and refuse, and in every conceivable 
way tried to market all waste. 


Where Waste Occurs. 


At the last meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association a resolution was passed favoring the cutting 
and creating of a market for short lengths in siding. flooring 
and other items that have to be cut by the carpenter in the 
erection of a building. The practice now prevails that only 
lengths of 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet are merchantable, hence 
reeves is waste in not being able to market short and odd 
lengths. 

The retail dealer is not interested in the hard work of 
trying to make his customers take these lengths, by trying 
to convince them that they are just as convenient. It is far 
casier for him to refuse to buy except these stated lengths 
that have long been the standard. The lumbermen are 
anxious to conserve. It is manifestly to their financial in- 
terest for every manufacturer to save and market everything 
that he can make a profit on, or even in many cases get out 
without actual loss. 

Conservation, like charity, should begin at home. We 
are a nation of extravagant consumers. Gross wastefulness 
appears to accompany American prosperity, and its prodi- 
gality is in evidence in nearly every home. When a man 
builds a home he finds that in a house costing him $2,500 
the lumber bill amounts to only about 20 percent, or at 
most 25 percent of the total cost, or from $500 to $600, 
and the saving by taking lower grades for many places 
would not save him over $100 and he takes the more expen- 
sive grades, although for many purposes no better. Unless 
economy is practiced by the builder of the home, and for 
the farm buildings, there is no market for the lower grades, 
— conservation can not be made a success in forest and 
mill. 

Wise economy and frugality are an indispensable aid to 
conservation. Use cheaper goods and lower grades where 
they will do just as well for the purpose. The good house- 
wife does not wear her best gown in the kitchen, nor the 
farmer wear his Sunday clothes at work in the field, yet it 
is a fact generally that he wants the best lumber at lowest 
price for cheapest purposes. This is largely due to the 
freight, which is always a great part, and frequently the 
greater part of the cost, being just as much on low grade 
as on the better grades. Yesterday the speaker from Penn- 
sylvania advocated free lumber as a means of forest con- 
servation. I do not wish to revive a question that so 
recently has been settled, and will only say that I favor any 
policy that will conserve our forests and other resources of 
native raw material. I am for tariff, for conservation in the 
interest of saving the low grades of lumber. This subject 
has borne and will always bear investigation from time to 
time as conditions change. 


What Conservation Will Do. 


Conservation will not bring cheaper lumber, but it will 
help to regulate and keep a more even price. But trees, like 
everything else, will ultimately be worth what it costs to 
grow them. Conservation means the saving of trees and 
making trees worth saving. ‘The farmer must practice con- 
servation on his farm. The average wheat crop of the 
United States is but thirteen bushels to the acre. The 
average in Germany, where the land has been farmed for 
500 years, is over thirty bushels to the acre. Where the 
land is more valuable for farming than for tree culture the 
torests disappear. Illinois once had 35 percent of her land 
area in timber. She now has only 7 percent in timber. 
Missouri originally had 55 percent of her acreage in timber. 
She now has 43 percent, but as she is putting drainage 
canals in the hardwood bottoms this land is being cleared 
for agriculture and in a few years the state will have only 
about 35 percent in timber. 

Relief from taxation, to those who will grow forests and 
to those who will conserve the forests in wise use as manu- 
facturers, is absolutely essential. As it is now, estates are 
not left in timbered lands on account of the uncertainty of 
taxation and the danger of fire, because there has been no 
adequate system of fire patrol or system of forest care. We 
do not find timbered estates handed down to other genera- 
tions. The party prefers to administer on such an estate 
before he dies and reinvest in other securities. 

I believe that the time is close at hand when there will 
be as good a profit in raising trees as there is now in raising 
the various agricultural crops, and I believe there should be 
as good a profit, and this principle of crop profit is what will 
determine the acreage of timber as well as the acreage of 
corn or cotton. We believe in the definition and the motto 


of conservation, “The greatest good to the greatest number 
for the longest time.” 
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‘Taxation in Forest Conservation’’ was the subject 
eussed by Ben Irwin, an attorney of Portland, Ore., 
o has made a specialty of timber taxation. His 
idress follows: 
| want to ask you the same question that occurred to me 
) years ago, “Why do tax laws necessitate the destruc 
nn of the timber crop?” 
You all know what taxes are. Almost anybody knows 
wom well enough to dodge them. Taxes may be said to 
the small portion of our incomes that we pay for secur- 
in the possession of the remainder. Grazing land is 
equently taxed in Oregon at 5 cents an acre, and you can 
et an income of anywhere from 15 to 30 cents an acre 
‘rom it. If you have farm land capable of producing a 
<20 erop of wheat or other grain you will find your taxes 
will be about 75 cents an acre; and if you have timber land 
iat will grow about 50 cents worth of timber an acre 
ach year, your taxes will be about—how is that ?—4 cents? 
5 cents?—No. Is this a tax? The Bridal Veil Lumber- 
Company paid 25 cents an acre in 1908, taxes on a 
ction of land in the mountains twenty-five miles east of 
Vortland; Starrett and Hoyey paid 17 cents an acre in 
i.ane county, and the O. & G. Railroad Conipany paid 35 
cents an acre on the S% of section 11, town 15 south 
range 7 west, in Lane county, Oregon, just about two- 
ihirds of the income they can get from the land. 


Mild and Moderate. 


ut these are mild and moderate, inocuous and insigni- 
icant, compared with taxes in other counties. Farm crops 
you may raise, and you will pay from one-fifteenth to one- 
tenth of your income in taxes. On your house and lot that 
will rent for $200 a year you pay about $15 taxes; on 
house and furniture you pay a little more, for furniture has 
2 usable, rentable value. But here is the Chapman Timber 
Company, paying 70 cents an acre on their land with its 
30-cent crop in Columbia county, and stripping, destroying 
and desolating their timber with all the apparatus they 
can bring to bear. 

These heavy taxes on timber do not injure the big cor- 
porations; they can cut their timber if they have to; but 
the small owner, the man who can not cut, will have to 
sell. The little fellow suffers, as usual, when the mob 
chases the corporations. 


Tax on Crop. 


We put a tax upon the crop of timber, and upon the 
land that produces it. Why do we single out this crop for 
this form of taxation? Why not tax corn, or wheat, be- 
yond endurance? Why do tax laws necessitate the de- 
struction of the timber crop? The answer—They do not. 
The laws do not impose this burden. It is the practice of 
the assessor, the supine acquiescence of the assessed, that 
results in this wrong. Most of us have thought it merely 
unfortunate that timber must be taxed, but not wrong; that 
equality of taxation compels us to tax standing timber. 
Isut did you ever hear of taxes imposed upon grain in the 
field, roots in the ground, fruit upon the trees, timber 
standing in the forest? Of save only the last you have 
never heard or dreamed. So the assessor, instead of pre- 
serving equality of taxation, imposes a radically different 
tax upon timber land from that imposed upon soil used for 
other products. It is wrong to tax this man’s crop because 
it happens to be timber soil; we exempt that man and the 
other man and all other men from crop taxation because 
their product happens to be grain, fruit, roots or vegetables. 
Now make that wrong onehundredfold, for we tax the tim- 
her crop of a 100 seasons every year. You can see the 
colossal nature of the burden we are unlawfully imposing 
upon timber owners. 

Timber Growth. 

I want to give you a few figures of timber growth. ‘The 
lbouglas fir is the great timber tree of the Pacific coast, 
and the best tree for timber culture in the world. It will 
zrow in a hundred years, and its second growth forty years 
old ought to be valuable now but taxes prevent. Sugar 
pine and western yellow pine require 150 years to reach 
merchantable size. Douglas fir grows so readily and rap- 
idly that if we know how fast it grows, how much volume 
“un acre of land will produce each year, and its value, then 
we ean figure out a tax upon land that will permit the 
owner to go on raising timber. 

The Forest Service bulletin ‘‘Western Hemlock,” by E. 
TY. Allen, gives red fir growth as 39,000 feet in ninety 
years an acre, and 57,000 feet in 120 years. It also gives 
the growth of red Douglas fir trees as 24 inches in diameter 
in 100 years. In the primeval forest twenty-five trees to 
the acre is not at all unusual, so that our estimates for 
100 years vary from 25,000 feet to about 45,000 feet an 
nere, 

There is no doubt that Douglas fir will grow without 
special care at the rate of more than 25,000 feet in 100 
vears upon an acre of ground. Let us take this as a basis; 
“5,000 feet in 100 years means 250 feet in a year. Its 
value may be $2 a thousand feet. ‘Thus we have 50 cents 
un aere as the solid, conservative value of the yearly tim- 
ber crop on an acre of land. From this value must be paid 
lirst, taxes; second, maintenance; third, interest; and 
fourth, profit. We will consider only the first. 


Taxes on Land. 

Taxes must impose an equal burden. Fruit land has a 
crop of high value, but uncertain. Wheat land producing 
twenty-five bushels an acre will rarely pay over 75 cents 
an acre taxes. This is about the rate in Marion county, 
Oregon, the same in Douglas, about 60 cents in Lane county 
is the maximum, and as low as 25 cents is paid on farming 
land. In Lane county rough grazing land without timber 
is taxed at 4 or 5 cents. 


On Timber Land. 


Timber land, rocky and mountainous, more valuable than 
grazing land, less valuable than agricultural land, should 
pay a tax of one-twelfth of the yearly value of its best crop, 
timber. Lands suitable only for growing Douglas fir should 
pay 4 or 5 cents an acre, if taxes on wheat land are 60 
cents an acre. 

But we make the timberman’s tax twenty times as bur- 
densome as that of the wheat grower, and then we look on 
in alarm when he destroys his property. This tax of 4 or 
5 cents an acre ought to be imposed on cut over lands, 
burnt lands and timber lands alike. 

By no means should a man secure a low tax just be- 
cause timber grows on his land. I could not ask the as- 
sessor to let me raise timber for market on Queen Anne 
Hill. If land is level, if it is land on which timber is not 
the most profitable crop for the time being, then it should 
pay all the tax it will bear, up to the tax on agricultural or 
other lands. But if I go back in the mountains, buy land 
that must be timbered or must be barren, I have a right to 
use the land for timber culture, the assessor has no moral 
right to compel me to lay it waste. 

The trend is everywhere higher. The counties with low 
timber taxation now may be those with high taxes in a 
year or two. Not favor, but even handed justice; not pa- 
ternalism but only freedom, we demand, and conservation 
will take care of itself. There must be no shadow in the 
future; the principles of timber taxation must be con- 
stitutional, and unchangeable by future legislatures. 

It seems to me morally wrong for society to prevent tim- 
ber culture. If it be morally wrong is it not legally wrong 
also? Maybe it is legally right. The law does not prevent 
very many occupations, but maybe it prevents this one. 

The assessor has a theory that a man who buys timber 
already grown has no right to keep it untaxed. Now I 
come to legal technicalities. If the assessor wants to make 
an exception, wants to tax old timber because it is a ma- 


ture crop, leaving all other crops untaxed, where is his au- 
thority; who put him on his throne, and gave him sover- 
eign power to exempt all crops and tax this one? Where 
is it written in the law? The timber is still green and 
growing. If the legislature intended it to be taxed when 
all other crops are not, certainly it must be in the written 
laws. 

The standing timber tax is not written in the law. Con- 
stitutions prevent. Constitutions provide everywhere that 
private property shall not be taken for public use without 
just compensation. <A disproportionate charge is a taking, 
and not a tax. Furthermore, this tax takes not only money, 
not only the tax itself, but it takes away and interferes 
with the owner’s use of his property. He may look at his 
land, he may destroy its timber, but he can not use his 
land, his only opportunity to use it has been taken away by 
this pretended taxation. A charge that prevents the use of 
land is a taking of that land. 

Constitutions refer to taxation. Oregon says all taxa- 
tion shall be equal and uniform. Washington provides that 
all property shall be taxed in proportion to its value. Why 
don’t they tax the winter wheat crop then? 

Then there is the federal constitution. No person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

Most of the legislatures never passed laws for the tax- 
ation of standing timber. Oregon law provides for assess- 
ment of land at its true cash value, considering improve- 
ments, location, and so on, but not trees. They even en- 
acted that assessors should take into consideration the 
earning power of land, but of course the assessor ignores 
that. Washington legislatures defined real property for 
taxation purposes, and everything is mentioned except trees. 


Some Constitutions. 


So constitutions of some states expressly forbid dispro- 
portionate taxes, like that on standing timber, and consti- 
tutions always and everywhere are based upon the great 
underlying, fundamental right to liberty, the liberty that 
means the ownership and use of property. But show this to 
the assessor. Ask him for his legal authority to tax tim- 
ber crops, ask him to show you the letter of the law for 
taxation of timber. “I don’t need any law, I must assess 
that timber, it is there and it must be taxed.” 

Can this be true? Is there some irresistible power that 
makes it inevitable that we shall destroy all the timber 
now standing? Without volition or conscious effort, with- 
out law written or unwritten, without legislative enact- 





R. W. DOUGLAS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Originator of the National Conservation Congress. 


ment or judicial decree, must we put upon all who own 
land on which timber stands this burden that they can 
shake off only by leveling low their forests? They say that 
a cougar in the forest kills every two or three days only. 
Then a cougar that could prey upon a band of sheep with- 
out detection could, if it would, kill an animal every two 
or three days. But the cougar’s impulse is to destroy, his 
instinct bids him kill, so he slays 100 sheep in a night, and 
men follow and kill him. Is it so with mankind? Is it 
part of our instinct to ruin the handiwork of nature? Has 
the.foul fiend put into the hearts of human kind this germ 
of destruction? 

Not law nor equity, but ignorance and sloth, lead us_to 
destroy timber by taxation. Ignorance that can be dis- 
pelled, sloth that can be banished, are carrying on that 
ignoble work. 

The remedy? Relief from ruinous taxation. New laws 
enacted? Not a line nor a letter. The remedy is the 
same as for any wrong, public and private. Go into the 
courts and fight. 

But timber owners will not do it; they do not under- 
stand the nature of the wrong. Foresters are not so blind. 
Dr. C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore Forest, writes me: 

“To be successful in this country forestry requires law- 
yers rather than foresters. Without a doubt, the owner 
of timber lands, which means lands on which timber is the 
most profitable crop for the time being, has a constitutional 
right to use his land for that purpose, and he is entitled 
to the protection of his property by law.” 

So let us demand the protection of the law against the 
assessor. 

We shall see the day when every township in western 
Oregon and Washington will support trained foresetrs and 
assistants, when the only product in which Oregon and 
Washington excel all the world shall be a staple crop and 
not merely a vanishing asset, when the professional forester, 
as well as the professional farmer, will take his place with 
the engineer and architect, but in,,the front rank of the 
forceful men of society. 

Let young men learn the profession, go out and buy tim- 
ber land, burnt land, second growth that is now valueless, 
let them consolidate, borrow and interest capital, sell lum- 
ber, sell the level patches of land for farming, invent pro- 
cesses, work up by-products, that so should conservation be 
practiced. So will conservation practice itself, when tim- 
Her, relieved of this incubus of taxation, shall rise to its 
true value. 


The resolutions adopted by the congress particu- 
larly thanked R. W. Douglas, its organizer, for the 
most efficient work he had done in making all the 
arrangements for the congress and its addresses, and 
as there was a general call for Mr. Douglas he took 
the platform, not to make an address but merely to 
make some announcements, and he was greeted with 
loud applause. 

There were many addresses of great interest not 


pertaining to lumber or timber matters. One in par- 
ticular was the address of C. J. Blanchard, of the 
reclamation service, on ‘‘How Our Soils and Waters 
Are Conserved.’’ It was given in the big lecture 
room of the Hawaiian building, and was illustrated 
with stereopticon views showing the great feats of 
engineering being worked out by the government in 
the great reclamation projects. Another was by Will 
iam L. Finley, of New York, delivered in the same 
place, also illustrated, showing the great slaughter of 
birds and water fowls for their plumage, particularly 
in the lake region of southern Oregon and northern 
California. On the whole the congress was most suc- 
cessful in every respect, and although the sentimental 
may have predominated over the practical in some in- 
stances, it was due in a measure to the large per- 
centage of women in the audience, who took just as 
keen an interest in the proceedings as did the sterner 
sex. The attendance was general, the public being 
admitted. In the future the congress will be a dele- 
gate body and its attendance will no doubt be more 
representative of the different sections of the country. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREST SERVICE OFFICIALS 
AND PACIFIC COAST LUMBERMEN. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 26.—A conference was held this 
afternoon between Gifford Pinchot, forester for the 
United States government, and a number of lumbermen 
prominent in lumber manufacturers’ association circles 
on the north Pacific coast, at the office of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the White 
building, this city. The conference was arranged by 
V. H. Beckman, secretary of that association, while in 
Spokane recently while Mr. Pinchot was there attendant 
upon the National Irrigation Congress. At that time a 
somewhat similar conterence was held between Mr. 
Pinchot and the lumbermen to discuss the matter of sale 
of government timber, and he expressed his desire to 
meet the lumbermen of the north coast at a similar 
conference to take up the matter of the forest depart- 
ment gathering data regarding tlie price of lumber. At 
his request, Secretary Beckman arranged today’s meet- 
ing. Present at today’s conference were: 

Gifford Pinchot, forester, Washington, D. C. 

R. E. Benedict, general inspector, Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. P. Cox, chief of sylvia culture, Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. T. Allen, district forester, Portland, Ore. 

E. G. Griggs, president Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

J. H. Bloedel, Larson Lumber Company, Bellingham, 


L. G. Horton, Northwest Lumber Company, Seattle. 

A. N. Riggs, president Southwestern Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, McCormick, Wash. 

W. G. Miles, Globe Lumber Company, Globe, Wash. 

J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Company, Seattle. 

J. G. Startup, Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Seattle. 

J. W. Oliver, of the Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seattle. 

D. A. Ford, secretary Washington Shingle Grading Asso- 
ciation, Everett, Wash. 

John McMaster, McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle. 

R. A. Kellogg, secretary of Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spokane. 

C. W. Thompson, Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade 
Locks, Ore. 

D. P. Simons, Washington Forest Fire Association, 
Seattle. 

. L. Johnson, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
Seattle. 

Vv. H. Beckman, secretary Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

A Congenial Gathering. 

The meeting was in reality a love feast. The lumber- 
men and Forest Service officials agreed on every matter 
that was brought up for consideration, and all that re- 
mained was to arrange the details of the work. The 
meeting was opened by Secretary Beckman explaining 
the way it had been called and introducing Mr. Pinchot 
to those present. In doing so Mr. Beckman paid Mr. 
Pinchot a very high compliment, saying that the lum- 
bermen had always found Mr. Pinchot fair and square 
in their dealings with him and that if he differed with 
the lumbermen on any matter he was always open to con- 
viction and willing to be shown. Mr. Beckman explained 
that the Forest Service had been issuing monthly bul- 
letins, giving the average selling price of lumber in every 
section of the country, as obtained from reports from 
lumbermen. He said that lumbermen objected to these 
reports in some instances as not being accurate and not 
faithfully portraying the market situation. For this 
reason the reports of the Forest Service were misleading 
and had not been of much, if any, benefit to the lum- 
bermen. This matter had been taken up with Mr. 
Pinchot and he expressed his desire to meet the lum- 
bermen and talk the matter over and get their opinions 
as to the best course to be pursued. 

R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Spokane, said that the lumber- 
men of the Inland Empire did not feel quite satisfied 
with the market reports that were issued by the Forest 
tervice. One trouble with the report was that it did 
not mention all items, often merely giving prices on cer- 
tain items that might not be in general demand, and 
therefore did not accurately express the market price 
of lumber. 

Government Market Reports. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, president of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said he believed 
the idea of the government issuing market reports was 
a good one, as it gave the general public a correct idea 
of the selling price of lumber, providing the reports were 
correct. He thought the Forest Service should be very 
careful and get reports only from manufacturing lum- 
bermen, so that they would portray the exact situation 
rather than a selling price that someone hoped to get. 
He thought that if the general public knew the selling 
price of lumber at the mills it would lessen the talk and 
criticism of the lumber industry that is very generally 
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indulged in, it being belicved by those not posted that it 
is a business in which there is a large margin of profit, 
as the exact selling price would show that the manufac- 
turers of lumber obtained very little, especially during 
the last two years, for their investment and time and 
labor devoted to their business. 

W. C. Miles, of Globe, this state, thought that perhaps 
it would be better if the government would issue only 
quarterly reports, instead of trying to issue monthly 
reports, and in this way a better average would be ob- 
tained and one that would be more accurate, He and 
others who spoke complained that the government reports 
were always a month behind and not representing the 
market at the time they were published. 

J. H. Bloedel, manager for the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Wash., expressed his belief in the 
value of the government issuing accurate market reports, 
and stated that he was pleased that the forestry depart- 
ment was showing a disposition to codperate with the 
lumbermen in everything that it was doing. He also be- 
lieved that the dissemination of information of this sort 
would tend to lessen the public agitation against those 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber, which has gone 
on fur many years without any apparent objection being 
made or answer to these criticisms being expressed by 
the lumbermen. 


Shingle Prices. 


D. A. Ford, of Everett, secretary of the Washington 
Shingle Grading Association, said that while the Forest 
Service had not heretofore attempted to publish prices 
of shingles, he would be very glad if it would take 
up that feature of the work also. He believed that the 
dissemination of information as to prices of shingles at 
the mills in Washington would tend to greatly lessen the 
eriticism of the general public as to enormous profits 
made from the shingle business. He explained to the 
Forest Service officials that it would be easier to give 
the exact price of shingles than it would to give the 
exact price of lumber, as shingle prices vary from day 
to day, but are known every day by those engaged in 
the business. He stated that now the tariff on shingles 
had been increased, it would tend to give the shingle 
mills of Washington a chance to make a better shingle 
for the consuming trade in the East and to give better 
service generally. The Washington Shingle Grading 
Association is working along these lines and has already 


improved the grade of shingles by this system of inspec- 
tion and through the use of the purple brand. 

John McMaster, dean of the shingle industry of Wash- 
ington, also spoke briefly, corroborating what Mr. Ford 
had said and expressing his pleasure at being present at 
such a gathering. Mr. McMaster spent much time and 
work in Washington last winter in helping to carry on 
the campaign for the retention of the duty on shingles, 
and is one of the best posted men on the shingle industry 
in the West. 

C. W. Thompson, Cascade Locks, Ore., A. N. Riggs, 
McCormick, Wash., and J. D. Butler, of Seattle, also 
participated in the talking, giving their views, which 
were largely in accordance with those already expressed. 
Mr. Thompson represented the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at the conference. 
A. N. Riggs and W. C. Miles represented the South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Riggs being its president. 


Aims of the Forest Service. 


At the conclusion of the general talk, Mr. Pinchot 
expressed his pleasure at being able to meet the lumber- 
men and hearing their views on the subject under con- 
sideration. He said it was the earnest wish and desire 
of the Forest Service to issue such reports of the selling 
price of lumber as would be accurate and would be of 
permanent value to the lumber industry. The object of 
issuing the reports was to secure data through a period 
of years, so as to enable the government to arrive at an 
exact idea as to the value of lumber, in order that it 
can be better posted in the handling of the timber on 
the forest reserves. He said he would like to have the 
lumbermen appoint a committee from each of their asso- 
ciations of manufacturers that would have the authority 
to represent the association in all matters that might 
come up between the lumbermen and the Forest Service, 
and particularly in this matter of prices. This com- 
mittee could be called an advisory board if it was so 
desired. He stated that a similar arrangement had been 
made with the cattlemen and it was working very satis- 
factorily, and he would like to have the lumbermen ap- 
point committees of this kind. 

Major Griggs approved of the idea of appointing com- 
mittees from each association to act with the Forest 
Service on any matter under discussion and to furnish 
the accurate prices of lumber to the service. He thought 


it would be better done through the National Lum! 
Manufacturers’ Association, which would no doubt esta )- 
lish headquarters in Washington and would then be 


ad 


nu 
closer touch with the Forest Service. Mr. Pinchot « »- 
pressed pleasure in learning that the National Lum! +r 
Manufacturers’ Association would no doubt establish i:s 
headquarters in Washington and said that it wouid 
enable the lumbermen and Forest Service to work mul; 


closer together if this were done. 

Mr. Pinchot also expressed the opinion that the pub- 
lication of accurate information as to the selling pri 
of lumber in every section of the country would te: 
in the course of time to dispel many illusions regardi 
the lumber business. He said that lumbermen had re: 
ized the last winter the erroneous opinions of the in- 
dustry in the minds of the general public, which had 1 
sulted in the severe agitation looking toward the removy:] 
of the tariff on lumber and which the lumbermen had 
to combat so strenuously in order to retain part of the 
duty. He believed that lumbermen were in large meas- 
ure responsible for this wrong opinion being prevalent, 
for the reason that they had never invited the public 
into their confidence and had never taken the trouble to 
answer criticisms regarding the industry. He agreed 
with those who had spoken that it was time that the 
policy of lumbermen in this respect had changed and 
said that the Forest Service would do all it could to co 
operate with them for the benefit of the business. 

As to the future policy regarding the issuing of 
reports as to selling price, whether they should be issued 
monthly or quarterly, and of the details as to securing 
information either from committees from the different 
associations or through the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association, would be better left to his assistant, 
Royal S. Kellogg, who has charge of the price reports 
and who at the present time is in Alaska securing data 
for the Forest Service, but who will return to Seattle 
in a few weeks. Mr. Pinchot suggested that Secretary 
Beckman arrange for a similar conference with Mr. 
Kellogg when he arrives in Seattle the latter part of 
September or about October 1, and present the matter 
to him as had been done to Mr. Pinchot, and he believed 
that the details could easily be arranged. With this 
understanding and everyone satisfied at the outcome of 
the conference, it then adjourned and the lumbermen 
present enjoyed a brief informal visit with the officials 
of the Forest Service. 
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RECENT OFFICIAL AND UNOFFICIAL PROGRESS IN FORESTRY MATTERS. 


Indian Millmen Complain—Improvement in Tie Preservation—Recruits for the Forest Service—Conference of Forestry Schools—Canadians to Meet. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHIEF FORESTER. 

PoRTLAND, OrRE., Aug. 31.—Chief Forester Gifford 
Pinchot will be entertained at luncheon by the lumber- 
men of this city and district when he arrives next week 
to deliver an address on conservation. The entertain- 
ment committee of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, composed of W. B. Mackay, 
chairman, F. C. Knapp, G. B. MeLeod, A. C. Dixon 
and S. B. Cobbs, has arranged for a spread in the private 
dining room of the Commercial Club, and members of 
the Columbia River Loggers’ Association also have been 
invited to participate. The luncheon will be at 12:30 
o’clock p. m., August 30. An address will be delivered 
by Mr. Pinchot in the evening at the Unitarian church. 





INDIANS SEEK GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 31.—Charging incompetency 
of management of the big government saw mill at Neo- 
pit, Indians from the Keshena reservation will endeavor 
to have the federal government make an investigation. 
At a recent massmeeting held at Keshena resolutions 
were adopted condemning the present system of man- 
agement and a committee was appointed to file the 
charges with the Department of the Interior, under which 
the mill is being operated. When the mill was erected 
it was credited to the Forest Service, but according to 
report its management was quietly transferred a few 
weeks ago to the Department of the Interior. Following 
a shake-up in the management at that time, E. A. Bran- 
hiff was the only one of the original force whose services 
were retained. 

Ever since the plant was put into operation there has 
been trouble in one form or another. Upward of $2,000,- 
000 belonging to the Indians have been spent on the 
project and the mill probably is one of the finest in the 
country. The superintendent has claimed that the In- 
dians are too lazy to work, while they retort that con- 
ditions are not fair. Attempts to employ skilled white 
labor also have failed, mechanics complaining of exces- 
sive red tape. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD EXPERIMENTING 
WITH WOOD PRESERVATIVES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 31.—Experiments made by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company with wood preserv- 
ing processes have turned out so satisfactorily that the 
company has awarded a contract for the erection of an 
additional plant at Point House pier, Greenwich point, 
near Philadelphia. A plant has been in operation at 
Mount Union, and a small experimental plant at Green- 
wich point, and the results are said to have proved the 
value of the process employed. By means of the process, 
it is stated, the life of crossties, of which the system 
uses from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 every year, is prolonged 
from two to three times; red oak and chestnut ties 
which under present service conditions must be replaced 
every three to four years, lasting eight years longer, 


while the life of white oak ties, which are now good 
for about eight years, is extended to about fifteen 
years. It requires a tract of timber about 50,000 acres 
in extent to supply, the Pennsylvania railroad with ties 
every year, and by means of the preserving process, it 
is contended, this area can be reduced to 25,000 acres 
or less. If the same reduction is allowed for all the 
railroads in the country, with requirements of about 
100,000,000 ties annually, it can be seen readily that a 
great saving will be effected, and the husbanding of the 
country’s timber resources vastly promoted. The pro- 
jected plant at Greenwich will be similar to that at 
Mount Union, except that it will be designed to accom- 
modate an additional cylinder whenever it is needed. 
The building will be 50x150 feet, and of steel frame 
and corrugated iron construction. In connection with 
the tie treating plant will be a storage yard covering 
about twenty-five acres along the Delaware river. This 
will afford storage room for 750,000 to 1,000,000 ties. 
Storage tracks will be built and a 24-gage track laid 
for the operation of the cylinder cars. In addition to 
ties, many other classes of material will be given pre- 
servative treatment, including bridge timbers, telegraph 
poles, crossarms, planking and shingles. The capacity 
of the one cylinder at Mount Union is from 750,000 to 
1,000,000 ties a year, working day and night shifts. 
This output will be doubled by the new plant. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR FOREST 
RANGERS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 31—An examination to fill 
vacancies in the force of rangers on the national forests 
in district No. 1 will be held October 25 and 26. From 
this examination it is expected that 100 appointments 
will be made. The examination will be held at the 
headquarters of each national forest reserve in the dis- 
trict: Anaconda, Ashland, Bozeman, Choteau, Dillon, 
Great Falls, Helena, Kalispell, Libby, Livingston, Mis- 
soula, Red Lodge, Sheridan and Thompson Falls. The 
salary paid to beginners is $900 a year. 





USES OF IMPORTED LUMBER IN AUSTRALIA. 


Orrawa, OnT., Aug. 28.—The department of trade and 
commerce recently had occasion to submit a series of 
questions to the Canadian trade commissioners at Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, Australia, with a view to securing 
information coneerning the lumber trade. The commis- 
sioners report that imported lumber is used for house 
building, shelving ete., similar to requirements in Canada. 
A portion is used for mining. For mines the principal 
sizes are 10x10 and 8x10, with some 10x4 and 10x3 in 
demand. Some of the saw mills in South Melbourne carry 
stocks of 3,000,000 feet of timber in their own yards. 
The imported lumber is cut into suitable sizes by well 
equipped mills. Dressed lumber is imported chiefly from 
Norway and Sweden. The bulk of Oregon imports comes 
in large sizes to be cut in local mills. 

The average daily discharge of lumber at Melbourne is 


200,000 feet. This, it is thought, means a good market. 
The government statistician dealing with the saw mill 
industry of Queensland states that there were 175 mills 
in operation, and during the year 2,960 hands were em- 
ployed. The value of machinery, plant and land was 
£360,181; the mills cut 64,696,000 feet of soft woods and 
349,367 feet of hardwoods, valued, roughly, at £605,000. 
There was an increase in cut last year compared with the 
previous year. The heavy duties imposed on Oregon lum- 
ber were intended to encourage the timber trade of 
Queensland, but failed to accomplish the purpose. 





A PROSPECTIVE STATE FOREST RESERVE. 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 16.—John H. Finney, sec- 
retary of the Appalachian National Forest Association, 
is using every effort to interest the government in the 
matter of the disposition of 32,483 acres of forest land 
which it owns by virtue of a deed made by one Levi 
Stevens and his wife in 1869, and which is located in the 





EDUCATION IN FORESTRY. 

WasuinctTon, D. C., Aug. 31.—The heads of all uni- 
versities, colleges and schools in which technic». .orestry 
is taught have been invited by Gifford Pinchot, United 
States forester, to attend or send a representative to the 
conference on education in forestry which will be held in 
Washington in December. In his letter of invitation 
Mr. Pinchot says: 


I believe that a conference of representatives of all forest 


schools and universities and colleges in which forestry is ° 


taught might be made of great value to the general progress 
of forestry in the United States, as well as to the institu- 
tions which teach forestry, and to the Forest Service, which 
employs so many of their graduates, and which is vitally 
interested in the best training of foresters. Such a confer- 
ence might well consider the objects and methods of forest 
instruction, the organization and standards of educational 
work in the field of forestry, the coérdination of the work 
of different institutions, and the needs of the Forest Service 
and other employers of forest graduates. 

1 hope you will find it possible to be present or to send 
a delegate to a conference of this kind, which, with the con- 
currence of the institutions concerned, will be held in 
Washington December 30 and 31, 1909. 


From all over the country the plan has met with en- 
thusiastic support, letters of acceptance having been 
received from nearly every institution to which the invi- 
tation has been sent. 





STATE FORESTER APPOINTED. 
PoRTLAND, ORE., Aug. 31.—Governor Benson has ap- 
pointed A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Ore- 
gon Conservation Association, a member of the state 
forestry board, to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of E. P. Sheldon. 
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mow tains of North Carolina, 6,280 acres in Clay county 
an’ the remainder in Graham county. This is not the 
firs’ time that an effort has been made to make some 
use of this property, as about three years ago Solicitor 
0” onnell wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
tric.| to interest him to use his influence to get the for- 
est: division to look into the matter, but nothing was 
done at that time. 

e Graham County land is said to belong to the 
Smoky Mountain range and the Clay County land to 
the Blue Ridge. It is said to be all mountainous, lo- 
eatcd on short ridges or spurs that run in every direc- 
tion between the Blue Ridge and the Great Smoky range; 
its altitude varies from 2,000 to 5,000 feet. It is heav- 
ily timbered and is valuable mineral land. It is be- 
lieved that the time has come when either the federal 
or the state government should take the property over 
as the nucleus for a forest reserve. As there is no 
agent of the government looking after it, it is to be 


presumed that much of the timber has been cut away 
by the many squatters who are supposed to have lo- 
cated on it. 

Speaking of conservation, Mr. Finney says the south- 
ern states have awakened to the great importance of 
forest conservation, and that in North Carolina and 
other states in the South there is a movement to build 
up the state reserves either from land which may be 
donated or the forest portions of which may be turned 
over to that purpose for a number of years. Corpora- 
tions owning large tracts of land for mineral purposes 
recently have indicated a willingness to turn over to the 
states their respective forest interests for long periods 
of years, conditioned on the promise of the states to 
maintain competent foresters and fire wardens, remit- 
ting the taxes on the timber valuation, and the states 
to have the right to cut and sell the timber to pay the 
expenses, and at the same time maintain a_ sensible 
policy of reforestation. 


Mr. Finney’s idea is that this tract should be made 
the nucleus of the proposed Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve, which southern men have been trying to get Con- 
gress to create for many years, or, failing in that, that 
it should be turned over to the state of North Carolina. 





INSURANCE RATE WAR IMMINENT. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 31.—It is creating comment 
among local lumbermen that the regular fire insurance 
companies have made important premium reductions, 
One prominent firm was asked to consider a cut from 
$1.10 to 75 cents, which is considerably below the 
premium charged by lumbermen’s insurance companies, 
and indicates a purpose to fight them all along the 
line. Whether the cut will be met by the lumbermen’s 
companies is not known. The insurance situation, how- 
ever, promises to be very interesting in the next few 
months. 





PROMINENT MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURING CONCERN. 


The recent large increase in the dry kiln capacity of 
the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has equipped that concern better than ever to 
take eare of its heavy trade in hardwood lumber and 
flooring. This concern practically dates back to 1896 
when Frank I. Nichols, who had had considerable experi- 
ence as a manufacturer and salesman of lumber, formed 
the partnership of F. I. Nichols & Co. William E. Cox 
entered the concern in 1904 and it was incorporated as 
the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company February 23 of 
that year. 

The plant covers six acres and carries what is claimed 
to be the largest stock of assorted American hardwood 
to be found in Michigan. The company has about $200,- 


VIEWS OF THE OFFICES, FACTORY 


000 invested in this plant, the chief feature of which is 
a factory for the manufacture of flooring and the gen- 
eral working of hardwood lumber. It is in this plant 
that the company’s famous, ‘‘ Nichols Everlasting Hard- 
wood Flooring,’’ is manufactured. Maple, oak, birch 
and beech are utilized and flooring of all grades and 
thicknesses is produced. The large equipment of dry 
kilns was built to satisfy a particular hobby of the 
Nichols & Cox concern—the thorough kiln drying of lum- 
ber before it goes into flooring manufacture and also the 
careful kiln drying of rough lumber desired by car cus- 
tomers. Nichols & Cox not only do a tremendous flooring 
business but are prepared to ship mixed cars of hard- 
wood lumber promptly. As the concern has a large as- 


AND YARDS OF THE NICHOLS & COX LUMBER 


sortment it is able to meet all the requirements of the 
trade. 

The accompanying illustrations, which need no par- 
ticular description, show birdseye views of the plant at 
Grand Rapids as well as two of the handsome offices in 
the concern’s fine office building adjoining the factory. 
The visitor to the plant is almost immediately impressed 
with the neatness of the surroundings. The offices are 
kept in perfect order and the same system extends to the 
factory. As a result the concern is able to transact busi- 
ness expeditiously and to maintain not only the high 
reputation of its product but the most satisfactory rela- 
tions with its trade, which at all times is the first con- 
sideration of this concern, 


COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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GENERAL VIEW OFFICE AND FACTORY. 
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INTERIOR VIEW MAPLE FLOORING PLANT. 
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DRY KILNS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Combination of Selling Lumber and Building Houses and Complications 
Phases of Human Nature Brought Out in 


THE DEALER WHO CONTRACTS. 

In the East the retail lumber business and contracting 
go hand in hand, the dealers not only doing local build 
ing but reaching out into other towns, often one of 
them having a dozen or more jobs under way at the 
same time, amounting in some eases to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The millwork is done in their own 
mills, and earpenter crews, numbering from a dozen to 
forty, are kept busy. 

This combination appears to prevail in towns propor 
tionately as they have caught the fever. It is peculiar 
to sections, and once it breaks out in a town it spreads; 
when one man attempts it others try it. In some of the 
smaller Illinois cities contracting is carried on in con- 
neetion with the retail business, but having crossed the 
Mississippi the combination is rare. In the central 
northwestern states contracting comes near being elim- 
inated from the business of the retail dealer. A Penn- 
sylvania dealer, on being asked which he considered his 
business proper, contracting or retailing, said he didn’t 
know how they could be separated. He had had no 
experience with either by itself. ‘‘I would not know 
now to conduct a retail trade as I have heard they do 
it out in your country,’’ he said. ‘‘It would seem to 
me just like half a business.’’ Then he became a little 
humorous, and continued, ‘‘ Like a man without a woman, 
or & woman without a man.’’ 

Collect all the dealers in these central northwestern 
states, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, and it is doubtful if 2 
percent of them would say they wanted anything to do 
with contracting, any more than they would say they 
would want a planing mill as an annex to their business. 
They have not been educated along the line of contract- 
ing, hence the business is foreign to them. 


CAUSES FRICTION IN THE WEST. 

In the western states, when a-dealer also is a con- 
tractor, friction is likely to oceur, and in nearly every 
case does oceur. I ean not remember a town that I 
have visited in which such combination existed where 
things moved along altogether lovely. The machinery 
jerked and rumbled as if crying for grease. The exclu- 
sive retail dealers were all the time under the impression 
that the contractor might get the advanage of them, as 
he would get the contracts for building and consequently 
furnish the lumber, whereas were he out of the way they 
would sell the material. In a certain town I detected 
this feeling in the atmosphere, and could not ascertain 
any reason for it, except that the competitor was a con- 
tractor. The condition appeared to cement the exclusive 
dealers a little closer together than they otherwise would 
be. They had the appearance of having a common enemy 
to deal with. The three dealers spoke exceedingly well 
of one another, but not a word was said in favor of 
the man who built houses as well as sold the material of 
which they were built. To better understand the situa- 
tion I remarked to one of them that they appeared to 
be well fixed; that there seemed to be a neighborly feel- 
ing between them that I was glad to see. ‘‘ Frankly, 
yes, between the three of us,’’ he replied. ‘‘The only 
fly in the ointment is So-and-So, who does a contracting 
business. Honestly, we are not pleased with this. It 
draws materially from the trade of the rest of us. Up- 
right man? Yes; I never have heard anything to the 
contrary; but it is a combination that does not make 
for harmony. If he is bound to contract, it would please 
us much better if he would cut out his retail business.’’ 

This eertainly was frank. It came near being both 
frank and simple. Of course, it would please them bet- 
ter if this contractor would cut out his retail business. 
[ never have visited a 4-yard town in which three of 
the dealers would not have been pleased had the fourth 
man cut out his yard. That is the condition all over the 











“Like a man without a woman.” 
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“We are a little more refined than they.” 


country. We all want a 4-yard town to become a 3-yard 
town, and a 3-yard town a 2-yard town. The pigs that 
crowd at the trough are no more greedy than the human 
family, only we are a little more refined than they. We 
can do a smoother job. 


THE CONTRACTOR’S STORY. 

| went around to see the contractor, who said he was 
going out to a job at the farther end of the town. ‘‘ No 
auto yet?’’ I asked, as we piled into the buggy, and he 
said he hadn’t seen his way clear to it. He said the old 
horse had trundled him around for nearly a dozen years, 
and his tire never got punctured. 

The house he had under way was contracted for $3,450, 
and the contractor said the builder was going to get a 
mighty good house for the money, which naturally he 
would say, no doubt. He also threw in the remark that 
the house would cost $500 less than it could have been 
built for two years earlier. Then, along this line, he 
remarked, ‘‘It doesn’t seem to me that builders care 
much for saving money anyhow. There are people in 
town who have talked of building and who are amply 
able to build, and when told Jast year that prob- 
ably they could build cheaper than they would ever be 
able to again it made no impression on them. They 
will drive as sharp bargains as they can on everything 
but building, but when it comes to that they don’t take 
advantage of the opportunities. ’’ 

‘*Much building in town?’’ ‘‘No great amount this 
year. This is not a rushing town, and for several years 
previous to the panic the average number of residences 
that went up was three to the 1,000 population, or twelve 
a yeay. Three or four of these were houses which cost 
from $6,000 to $8,000 each, and the others run from $800 
to $2,500.’? He thought that in an average town, where 
there was not much manufacturing, three houses to 1,000 
people was a fair average. And how many houses had 
he built? ‘‘Let me see,’’ he said, checking them off on 
the top board of a pile of lumber against which we were 
leaning. It took several minutes to make the tally, and 
then he continued: ‘‘In 1904 I built five; in 1905, six; 
in 1907, five; in 1908, four. In that year I should have 
built two or three more of them had there been no finan- 
cial disturbance. One of these, that would have cost 
$10,000, would have been a good one for one of our 
bankers, but for some reason he postponed it, and has 
not yet built it. This spring he laid a maple floor and 
added a porch, and maybe he has decided that the old 
house will do. It is good enough now for anybody, any- 
how. He was perfectly able to build, and gave no reason 
why he did not do so, but he drew in his horns like so 
many others. Last year only five houses of all grades went 
up in the town, and I had three of the jobs. This year, so 
far, nine houses have gone, and are going up, and I 
have five of them. I am not looking for much of a fall 
business; in fact, this is not much of a fall building 
town. If a house is started in the fall it is generally late 
in the season before the family can get into it, and that 
doesn’t suit them so well. If I get one or two moderate 
jobs after this it will be up to my expectations.’’ 

Did he build many barns? Only a few on contract. 
Most of the farmers prefer to buy their lumber and 
employ the carpenters themselves to put them up. His 
barn building on contract would not average more than 
two a year. He had a contract to build a $900 barn, 
six miles from town, but he was not pleased with it. It 
was too far away; the work was not under his thumb, 
as he would like it. He always wanted to see how the 
carpenters were getting along. Furthermore, this con- 
tract for the barn was made, the lumber in yard, and he 
didn’t like the idea of hauling it. Would the farmer 
haul it? Well, he might and he might not. Once the 
contract was made it was none of the farmer’s business 
how the lumber got there. He would as soon pay him 
for hauling it as anyone, but he might be too busy to 
do it. 

THE CONTRACTOR ASKS QUESTIONS. 

Did he sell lumber for outside jobs? All he could. His 
contracting business did not interfere with bis retail busi- 
ness at all. -Personally, he was around the jobs a good 
deal to see that everything was going all right, but he had 








Resulting — Friction Among Competitors — Peculiar 
Trade Transactions, 


a good foreman who attended to things in the yard. He 
did not think, in fact, he knew that the foreman did not 
sell as much material as he would if he were righ: in 
the yard himself, as he never had known an employee 
who could take the place of the proprietor. He would 
do as well as could be expected of him, but he was not 
actuated by the same spirit. Moreover, he said, under 
the circumstances, his competitors were working pretty 
hard against him, and of course they would take all the 
sales from him they could, 

Here was a chance for an opening, and I remarked, 
‘*T expect they don’t faney the idea of your contraet- 
ing.’’ 

‘*Naturally, no. They don’t like it a little bit,’’ he 
said. ‘‘For this reason our relations may be called 
strained. I prevent them from selling a great deal of 
lumber, I know that, and they know it. With four 
dealers they do not like to see one man selling nearly 
half of ‘the house bills in the town. I could see no 
other way of doing it, though. It is as natural for me 
to earry on contracting as it is for them not to. I 
fearned the carpenter trade, then went into contracting, 
and when I came here nine years ago I continued con- 
tracting with the retail yard. It is my business, and I 
don’t see how they can reasonably object to it. I feel 
assured, however, that if I should eut out contracting I 
could sell more lumber than any man of them, for the 
reason that I could assist the builders more than they 
can, Understanding earpentering, and knowing consid- 
erable about drawing, I could be of assistance to the men 
who would buy lumber. A knowledge of carpentering 
is a leverage to the lumberman every time. The man 
who is going to build wants to be told all he ean about 
it. And I don’t hesitate to say that the dealer who is 
also a contractor is more outside the ‘pale of competi- 
tion,’ as you have called it, than any exclusive dealer 
is. If I wanted to get a foothold in a town where com- 
petition was sharp I should think that if I had contraet- 
ing as an adjunct to my business I would win.’’ 

‘*How about the carpenters; you find favor in their 
eyes, I suppose?’’ 

**Sure,’’ he said, ‘‘why shouldn’t I? I give them as 
much work as all the other contractors together. There 
are two other contractors here, one of them not over 
reliable, and the other good enough financially, but not 
much of a pusher. For some reason I get most of the 
best houses to build, and for this reason the best ear- 
penters are with me. I never knew a good carpenter who 
wouldn’t rather have a job on a good residence than to 
do barn or cottage work. Then I learned when I was a 
carpenter that no one could get the best work out of 
men by beating them down in wages. There is no union 
here, and the question of wages is an open one. Of 
course, there is something of a standard, but at times 
carpenters will work below this, and some of them get 
more. Good men, good wages and good work is the 
principle I go on, and it has won for me. 


Carpenters and Prices. 

“The people who live in a town of this size generally 
know who the best carpenters are, and as they know 
that as a rule I have them they would rather they would 
do their work than men who do not know much more 
about the business than to drive a nail straight. If car- 
penters are treated right they can be of special service 
to a contractor. If he uses lumber that it is neecssary 
to saw knots from they will do it and keep their mouths 
shut. I have noticed you have advocated keeping on 
friendly terms with the carpenters, and in that you are 
right. If I should get on the wrong side of them I 
should feel that I might as well step down and out.’’ 

‘*Do you aim to get retail prices for the stuff that 
goes into your contract work?’’ 

















“No one can get the best work out of men by beating 
them down in wages.” 
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“He ought to pay; he ought to pay.” 


‘<That is a hard question to answer,’’ he replied, ‘‘as 
I hardly know what would be called retail prices. Last 
month one of my competitors sold a house bill for $862, 
on which I know he didn’t make to exceed $40, and I 
suppose he would call those retail prices. Another sold 
a barn bill for $750 that must have cost him $715, and 
no doubt he would call that a retail price. In this 
market, and so far as I have learned it is the same in 
other markets, any price is called a retail price, not- 
withstanding it may be at the wholesale list.’’ 

‘‘Yes, that condition is as familiar to me as my 
a-b-e’s,’’? I observed. 

‘¢Wait a minute,’’ he said, as we were about to start 
away, ‘*I want you to go to supper with me. I will 
step in and ’phone my wife.’’ ‘‘Have a ’phone on the 
job, do you?’’ I asked, when he came from the building. 
‘« Always, if it is a job of any importance,’’ he replied, 
‘¢for then the foreman of the job can get in communica- 
tion with the yard any minute, and if anything is wanted 
it goes to him immediately.’’ Then we got in behind the 
old bobtailed bay horse and he pegged up the street. 

You will agree with me that this retail dealer, who is 
also a contractor, laid his side of the question bare. If 
he left anything unsaid I could not at the moment think 
what it was. I never had talked with another contractor 
who was so frank in his statements. The friction de- 
seribed as existing between himself and his competitors, 
however, is simply a condition that exists wherever exclu- 
sive retail lumber dealers and dealers who also do a con- 
tracting business come in competition. The contractor 
knocks the others out of sales, which is possibly a nat- 
ural exeuse for the friction. For this reason I have 
known several dealers who gave up contracting that they 
might be on a better footing with their neighbors. One 
of these remarked that he carried on the contracting 
business for years, but it caused so much ruction in the 
market that he quit it. This particular dealer, however, 
was not particularly in love with his old business. He 
said there was little money in it, and that he was getting 
along much better than he did when the two lines were 
combined. ‘‘We have got settled down now,’’ said he, 
‘“but if I wanted to raise the devil in the market 
could do it by taking one contract.’’ . 

And here is. the opinion of another dealer who also 
does contracting: ‘‘ Yes, sir, contracting is a good busi- 
ness, and it seems to me that the man who ought to 
prosecute it successfully is he who can get material at 
wholesale prices. It is supposed that a contractor in a 
town who buys his lumber of a dealer pays a profit to 
that dealer, therefore if the contractor can get his ma- 
terial at first hands he is that much better off. I don’t 
believe, though, that a man can carry on contracting as 
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“My trade would have been in the soup.” 


he should unless he has a mill.’’ As this is the opinion 
of a dealer in Indiana, the mill was close at hand. 


DIDN’T KNOW THE FAMILY CONNECTIONS. 

Maybe you have lived in neighborhoods in which you 
were very slow to criticize any member of the community 
for fear that you would not know whom you might hit. 
There is so much marrying and giving in marriage that 
nearly everybody may have been connected in a family 
way with nearly everybody else. Along this line of 
thought must have run the mind of a Missouri dealer 
who said he had lost money by not knowing the ‘‘ family 
ropes,’’ as he expressed it. In the community lived a 
prominent citizen who was called ‘‘Colonel.’’ Whether 
he had ever fought or not didn’t matter, but for some 
reason the military title had been tacked on to him. This 
dealer said that this- colonel had more relatives than a 
man could shake a stick at, some of them of consequence 
and others ‘‘onery.’? He was loyal to his relatives, 
whether by blood or otherwise, however, and on account 
of this loyalty the dealer had seen some of his money go 
to the bad. 

The dealer can best tell his own story: ‘‘When I 
came here I wanted to be safe, and I didn’t know man 
from man,’’ he said, ‘‘and when a fellow is fixed like 
that he has to feel his way. On his way down town the 
colonel passed the office, and as frequently he would stop 
and chat we became acquainted. One morning a man 
drove up in front of the office, said he wanted a ‘jag’ of 


boards, as he called it—700 or 800 feet—and he would , 


pay for them in a month. Neither he nor his team was 
very prepossessing, and as he was going to town I told 
him that on his way back we would try to fix it up. A 
half-hour later the colonel came along, and I asked him 
if this man, who lived on the bottoms over the river, 
was all right. ‘He ought to be; he ought to be,’ said 
the colonel, and, regarding this as a recommendation, 1 
let the fellow have the lumber. That was four years ago, 
and I haven’t seen a cent for it and never expect to. 
The man never pays anything, and come to find out he 
was the colonel’s nephew. After the account had run 
three months I spoke to the colonel about it. ‘He ought 
to pay; he ought to pay,’ he said. I agreed with him 
that he ‘ought to,’ but he didn’t. 

‘*The colonel’s son was a cashier in a bank, and when 
a man out in the country wanted credit for a bill of 
$30 I made an excuse to leave him in the yard, went 
into the office and ’phoned the cashier about the reliabil- 
ity of the man, and was told that while he was not as 
well acquainted with him as he might be, he had kept his 
word with the bank. So I let him have the lumber, and 
now, after three and a half years, it isn’t paid for, and 
I would sell the account for 30 cents. The man married 
the sister of the cashier’s wife, and probably never did 
a hundred dollars’ worth of business with the bank in 
his life. 

“Tt took me a long time to untangle the family knot, 
and while the great majority of the colonel’s relatives 
are as good as the wheat, it would be words wasted to 
ask those who are good about the reliability of the 
others. I tell you, they are loyal to one another.’’ 


GOING ON THE BONDS OF CONTRACTORS. 


What do you think of going on such bonds anyhow? 
Maybe you have bad experience and can speak from the 
book—possibly by the account book that tells a tale of 
loss. I believe it is not known, however, how much of 
it is going on. The object? ‘To sell lumber, of course. 
It works about like this: We will say that John Smith 
is a contractor, but irresponsible and possibly unreliable. 
Joe wants to build a house and Contractor Smith bids 
on the job. His figures look good to Joe, but he says, 
under his breath, ‘‘ John, you mean all right, and are all 
right as far as your work goes, but you haven’t the 
sponduliecs to back up your good intentions. Get some 
reliable man to go on your bond that the work shall be 
satisfactorily completed, and you are my man.’’ As 
before remarked this is said under Joe’s breath, but 
Contractor Smith takes the hint. Leaving Joe, he goes 
down to the office of Mr. Lumberman, the man who will 
pull him out of the hole. 

John, the hewer of wood, breaks the news rather 
gently to Mr. Lumberman. He speaks so softly that he 
almost lisps. He has cinched Joe Brown’s job, and he 
came around to the office of Mr. Lumberman to talk 
with him about it. If they could agree on prices he 
would as soon buy the material at this yard as at any, 
and finally he mildly hints at the requirements of Joe 
concerning the bond. Then Mr. Lumberman, with a 
smile on his face that reaches from ear to ear—purely 
an outside smile, however—tells John to give himself 
no trouble about it, and that if he will buy the material 
from him he will go on his bond. John knew he would 
all the time, and no sooner was the matter broached than 
Mr. Lumberman knew he would, for if he didn’t John 
would go right down to the yard of a competitor, and 
that competitor would jump all over himself to go on the 
bond, for, don’t you see, there would be an opportunity 
to get John’s trade. And he would be dead sure of his 
trade. If Mr. Lumberman No. 1 wouldn’t go on his bond, 
and No. 2 would, and John should take contracts, the 
men who awarded them requiring bonds, it would follow 
as day follows night that John every time would march 
straight to the yard of No. 2. 

If the reader of this article is doing this kind of 
business, I will bet $4 it is not because he wants to. He 
is not in love with it one iota. As above remarked, if 
one dealer won’t another will. A dealer said, ‘‘ Before 
I came here I had learned the evil of signing bonds for 
A, B and C, but when I opened up here I could not have 
sold a bill in sixteen years if I had refused to go on 
the bonds of a contractor. If I hadn’t the others would, 
and my trade would have been in the soup.’’ 

That is the situation in scores of towns. Generally 
when I visit a town the dealers are free to tell me the 














“He may have taken me for a sport.” 


favorable conditions attending their trade, but in years 
of experience if a dealer has ever volunteered the infor- 
mation that it was his custom to go on the bonds of a 
contractor I have forgotten it, and as the dealers do not 
give this information of their own free will, it naturally 
follows that it is a feaure of their business of which 
they are not particularly proud. And when one dealer is 
asked the question and he says yes, it would be safe to 
bet a hundred to one that all the dealers of the town 
are in the same box. In this regard I remember only 
one exception, in this case the dealer saying he wouldn’t 
do it, no matter what his neighbors would do. He had a 
couple of contractors who were able to take care of 
themselves, and he would sell them and let the others go 
elsewhere. 

There are thousands of dealers who, like the one 
quoted above, will have nothing to do with the signing 
of a contractor’s bonds. One of them remarked, ‘‘ What 
an idea of going on the bond of an irresponsible con- 
tractor! There are contractors in this town from whom 
you could not collect a penny if you should prosecute 
from now until doomsday. Why, no longer ago than 
last February a contractor skipped the town on account 
of domestie trouble. No matter how many contracts he 
might have had on hand, away he would have gone just 
the same. And, provided he had any job of importance, 
what a nice job it would have been for a lumberman who 
was on his bond to carry it out! I will sell the lumber, 
and then file a lien on the building, but no going on 
bonds for me.’’ 

It was remarked by another dealer that if the profit 
was sufficient to warrant the risk it would be another 
matter. He likened it to loaning money. ‘‘A high rate 
of interest presumes an extra risk, and for the sake of 
getting such a rate there are men who will take the risk, 
but there is no feature of that character when the bonds 
of contractors are signed. In this market, for instance, 
every man of us stands ready to sign the bond of any 
contractor for the sake of selling him the lumber. And 
what prices do we get for the lumber? Mighty low 
prices, I can tell you that. A house went up last year 
that cost in the neighborhood of $5,000, the man who 
sold the bill acknowledged there was not more than a 
clean $100 in it, yet he went on the bond of the con- 
tractor who had the job.’’ 

In certain towns the dealers have signed an agreement 
that not one of them will go on the bonds of a con- 
tractor, and after this had been done one of several 
remarked that he breathed more freely. 


OVERCAUTIOUS. 


Naming a certain dealer, a salesman said he was the 
most cautious man he had ever met. ‘‘ When giving an 
order he acts as if he never expected to get what he 
buys,’’ he said. ‘‘He not only has the appearance of 
being cautious, but suspicious. If it wasn’t for the 
house, it would do me good to leave him alone.’’ 

I know the men composing the firm for which this 








“An overdose of cautiousness pipes one in an unenviable 
light.” 
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salesman travels, and if I had dealings with them I 
should expect none but the very fairest treatment. My 
confidence in them is such that I would trust them with 
my eyes blindfolded. No doubt this dealer was born 
that way. It is always safe to be duly cautious, but an 
overdose of cautiousness places one in an unenviable 
light. 

I have eome in eontact with a few dealers of this 
elass. I may have told of this little experience before, 
and if so, here she goes again. To meet my traveling 
expenses I carry checks, so that if I am held up, or 
burglars break into my room at the hotel, they will not 


get enough cash to set them up in business. Nine times 
in ten when my pocketbook gets lean a lumberman 
cashes a check for me and I go on my way rejoicing. 
When he does not have a sufficient amount of money in 
the safe he walks over to the bank with me and says 
to the cashier that I am not an imposter. 

On one occasion I presented a check for $100 to a 
dealer and asked him if he would be so kind as to help 
me out with the cash. He took the check, looked at it 
a moment in a half suspicious way and slowly said he 
supposed it was all right. I asked him to pass me the 
check, said to him that if I were he I would take no 


ehanees with it and returned it to my pocket. 

This dealer has known the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
years. I might have told him that financially it wa; as 
sound as the rock of Gibraltar; moreover, the diainond 
that flashed from my shirt front in the face of the 
dealer would weigh down the face of the check :jore 
than twice, and maybe that was why he was afrai: of 
me. I can’t say but he may have taken me for a s) ort, 


Oo 


< 
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GREAT PROBLEMS OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 


—“Get the Man to the Yard, the Rest Is Easy,” Says Author—A New Problem 


Prize Winning Treatise on Salesmanship 


What do you do with the broken ends, warped 
and otherwise refuse lumber that accumulates in 
your yard? 

How do you keep the amount of such lumber 
at a minimum? 

For the best three answers to these questions 
contained in a letter to the editor of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, this publication will 
award the following prizes: 

First prize—$10 in cash. 

Second prize—‘‘The Curiosity Shop’’ and a 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 

Third prize—A year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


When this publication two weeks ago presented these 
two inquiries to the retail lumber dealers of America 
it touched a subject that was of much interest and 
some concern to all of them. This is evidenced by 
the nature and volume of replies to the two proposi- 
tions. Many dealers declare that the order of the 
questions should be reversed and that the first proposi- 
tion should be the keeping of such lumber at a mini- 
mum and the second proposition the disposal of such 
material after its accumulation. This probably is 
true, but unfortunately the necessity of keeping this 
class of stock at a low figure never is fairly impressed 
on the dealer until he has found a large amount of it 
on his hands; and, as a rule, he never sets himself very 
seriously about the business of keeping refuse lumber 
down until he has had to find some way of getting rid 
of a considerable amount already on hand. 

Meanwhile the contest remains open and retail lum- 
ber dealers at large are invited to give their own 
experiences and their own views on this subject. 
Every. retail lumber dealer may consider that these 
questions are directed straight at him, and that the 
responsibility devolves upon him of writing a letter 
to this publication which will enable him, out of his 
own experience, to aid retail lumber dealers to solve 
this problem. ‘That it is a universal question is shown 
by the fact that the replies have been from dealers in 
widely scattered states of the Union. The contest 
soon will be closed and it is to be hoped that many 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to relieve 
their minds of this trouble. 

In the recent salesmanship contest the second prize 
was awarded to C. C. Adams, manager for the J. L. 
Adams Lumber Company, of Blanchard, Okla., for a brief 
and pointed letter on that subject. Mr. Adams’ paper 
was as follows: 


Salesmanship is an art that is only acquired by actual 
practice, and in the retail lumber business especially is this 
true. While there are other branches of the business that 
must be looked after, salesmanship is the main part upon 
which it all depends; so, if we wish to succeed, we must 
ever be on the lookout for new business and means of get- 
ting it. 

When we hear of any new building that is going to be 
built we find out who is going to build it and then make a 
point of seeing the owner, telling him that we are in the 
lumber business, have as good material as anyone else, that 
we are here to stay, and could not afford to work other 
than to his interest; we make him understand that we can 
sell to him as cheap as anyone could, but that price does 
not always mean the best bargain for him. ‘This generally 
results in our getting him to come to the yard where we 
can show him the material, figure his bill and perhaps 
make a sale, sometimes even when our bid is a few dollars 
the highest. 

In order to create new business we continually must talk 
Jumber, telling that it is the cheapest thing in the market, 
that there never was a time when a hundred bushels of corn 
wouid buy so much lumber and that if a person is thinking 
of building that right now is the time to do it. We have 
had persons ask, “Don't you think that lumber will be 
cheaper after awhile?’ and we would tell them that it 
couldn't possibly be, for it is cheaper in proportion to every- 
thing else, a condition which can not last very long. 

We find that being well acquainted with the people in 
the community gives us a better chance of getting to figure 
all bills that come up, but we must treat everyone alike, 
for if they get to thinking that we are not doing the fair 
thing by everyone, it is pretty hard to make them believe 


Presented to the Retail Lumber Dealer. 





otherwise and it is very easy to get anything like that 
started. 

When a dealer is well known it is easy for him to suggest 
building at certain times during the year and his customers 
will take it as sound advice and may act upon it, where, if 
he was not very well known, they might resent it. 

C. C, ADAMS, 
Manager J. L. Adams Lumber Company, Blanchard, Okla. 

There is significant suggestion in the second para- 
graph of Mr. Adams’ communication on this subject. 
It shows the value of keeping one’s ear to the ground 
and not being content with simply sitting down in the 
yard and waiting for the business to roll in. That 
method of procedure not only will not increase your 
own sales but will send a considerable number of good 
bills to the yard of your competitor. The uptodate 
and wideawake dealer makes a mental memorandum 
ot every bit of floating gossip and newspaper comment 
that he encounters that points in the direction of new 
business and he then makes it his particular affair to 
get into touch with the prospective builders as soon as 
possible. If the owner is doing the building himself 
he will be interested and if he is not doing the busi- 
ness himself he will generally be very willing to direct 
the dealer to the contractor or carpenter who has the 
business or who is likely to get it. Once in touch with 
that person the dealer has the opportunity to bring his 
real qualities of salesmanship into play. This state 
of things, of course, applies more particularly to the 
smaller community. While it is not possible for the 
dealer in the larger city perhaps to get into imme- 
diate and direct contact with the prospective builder 
he can follow the system to a certain extent and reach 
him through his salesmen, in person, or at least by 
letter. As Mr. Adams suggests, where it is possible to 
get the man to the yard, the rest is generally easy. 

Mr. Adams has also seen the wisdom of educating 
the publie concerning the real relative prices of lum- 
ber as compared with other commodities. That kind 


of talk not only justifies the dealer in the eyes of the 
public but it convinces many a man who is temporiz- 
ing or holding off under the mistaken idea that prices 
of lumber are going to be materially lower. If he 
can clear away the fogs of misapprehension and misin- 
formation on the subject of lumber prices, showing 
how those prices are the result of the inevitable law 
of a decreasing supply and an increasing demand, he 
not only will do the lumber trade a large service but 
will actually increase the retail lumber business of 
his territory. 

Mr. Adams writes from the standpoint of a retail 
lumber dealer in the smaller community, and it is well 
that he does so, because the dealers in the smaller 
cities have all of the problems that their brothers with 
a larger volume of business encounter. Indeed, if 
they were urged to testify, they might even say that 
their own problems were knottier and more diverse. 

Speaking as the dealer in the smaller community, 
Mr. Adams points out the value of wide acquaintance- 
ship, a personal contact. between the dealer and the 
people who are likely to be purchasers of lumber. 
The man who has a bill to figure is much more likely 
to go to an acquaintance with it than to a stranger. 
In spite of the fact that most men believe themselves 
too shrewd to permit personal acquaintance to enter 
into their business transactions, it is nevertheless true 
that it does enter into them very largely and many 
sales are influenced by this one factor of trade. <Ac- 
quaintance, as Mr. Adams says, also permits the dealer 
more freedom to suggest to his customers the building 
that they might do and times at which it will be best 
to build. 

Summing up Mr. Adams’ paper, the writer urges the 
dealers to keep alive to prospective building opera- 
tions, to encourage building, to remove the idea that 
lumber will ever be cheaper than it is now, to culti- 
yate the acquaintance of the trade and to treat every- 
body with absolute fairness and impartiality. 





TWO EXAMPLES OF STOCK CUT ADVERTISING. 


The advertisement of the C. C. Thompson Lumber 
Company, of New Castle, Ind., reproduced herewith, is a 
characteristic sample of the ordinary stock advertising 
eut ad. You will observe that it has very little to say 
about lumber, or about anything that the yard has to 
sell. This advertisement could be used quite as readily 
by a drygoods house, or hardware store, or haberdasher. 
There is nothing to indicate that it has anything to do 
with the lumber business except the name of the con- 
cern. If the yard is located in a town where credit 
business is a common thing, the opening sentence might 
antagonize a good many people. 

Stock cut advertising ordinarily is not very satis- 





Most people are against trusts until they wish to buy 
something on credit. 

A trust may be good or bad. Our trust is in the good 
yuality of the stock we sell, and we can demonstrate this. 


C. C. Thompson Lumber Co. 


BOTIL PHONES 


factory. The man who has to start off by talking about 
the sugar trust, has to travel a long and roundabout way 
before he can-begin to talk about-lumber. It is a good 
thing for. a lumberman, anyhow, to discourage trust 
talk. He has been the undeserved victim of a large 
amount of it himself. In stock cut advertising the illus- 
tration is not made to fit the ad, but the ad to fit the 
illustration, and by the time the ad writer has achieved 
this result he has exhausted his space. This ad, because 


of its striking cut, would attract attention and this 
may do the company some good, but it does not convey 
much to the mind of the reader and we are prone to 
believe that the space could have been used to much 
better advantage in some other way. 

Another stock cut ad is that of the Sigler Lumber 
Company, of Indianola, Iowa. The text is good and 


There’s Not Millions In It 














But there is a plenty to pay you well to get our price on your 
bill of Lumber before you buy it. You will be surprised how 
much cheaper you can build now than heretofore, What we 
want you to do is to take advantage of present conditions, Build 
NOW and give us an opportunity to sell you your material. 


THE ATLAS BRAND of Cement for everything where Ce- 
ment is used. There's none better. Call and get one of our 
Farm and Home Construction Books regarding Cement. 


It still rains. Cane and Millet will be in big demand. We 
have an excellent lot of clean seed, Don't wait until the day 
you want to buy—it will be higher later. 


SIGLER LUMBER COMPANY 


does not require special criticism. If this cut attracted 
attention to the ad, and induced people to read the text, 
which were its purposes, it is a good advertisement. 
The ad itself reads with snap and vigor, and would cer- 
tainly leave an impression on a mind at all receptive. 
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INTERESTING FEATURES OF THREE LUMBER MANUFACTURING CONCERNS. 


Rehabilitation of a Michigan Plant—Characteristic Southern California Enterprise—Eucalyptus for Finish and Furniture—aA Washington Reorganization. 


A THOROUGHLY UPTODATE SAW MILL. 


One of the finest saw mills ereeted reeently is that of 
W. H. White Company, Boyne City, Mich., which 

; been built to take the place of the mill burned last 
ar. It is equipped throughout with Preseott machin- 
ery, except that the trimmer was built in the shops of 
mill company, while the power is furnished by an 
vie 4-valve engine. There are two single cut 9-foot 
nd mills and one Prescott band resaw. The carriages 
xre driven by 12-inch steam feeds. The logs are set up 
hy Prescott steam set works. The mill is a large one 
The main building is 56x200 feet, with side wing for 


lumber has been made. At first, Manager Hughes says, 
it seemed almost impossible to find out how to treat the 
wood to prevent it from warping and checking. He 
finally discovered that immersing it in the hotwater tank 
and allowing it to remain there at a high temperature 
resulted in the oils being forced out of the lumber, leav- 
ing it in a condition for working, after being air dried 
for a season. Several large dining and library tables 
made of eucalyptus and covered with veneers of this 
wood just completed in the factory presented a beautiful 
appearance alongside the mahogany and other cabinet 
woods, because of the artistic effect of the grain, and a 














NEW MILL OF THE W. H. WHITE COMPANY, BOYNE CITY, MICH. 


slab, sorting and lath machine. The filing room above 
is equipped with Covel machinery. Mill No. 2 of the 
W. H. White Company was not burned, and that has 
been manufacturing as usual, although the absence of 
the big mill has made it necessary for the company to 
buy heavily outside to take care of its regular trade. 





A PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPERATION. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., Aug. 30.—One of the largest 
door and interior finish manufacturers in southern Cali- 
fornia is the Hughes Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
whose large factory and yard is located in Los Angeles. 
Starting in a small way on Central avenue about four- 
teen years ago, as the Hughes Manufacturing Company, 
this concern with its new plant on Alameda street, com- 
pleted five or six years ago, has now one of the most 
up-to-date factories in the country. Besides making 
stock doors of pine, the company is manufacturing fir 
doors with fir veneer panels, showing to advantage the 
beautiful grain of that wood. 

Grant G. Hughes, general manager for the company, 
last spring made a trip to the north Coast, visiting Grays 
Harbor and Seattle, and while on the Harbor arranged 
with the National Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam, 
Wash., for its supply of fir veneers. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative was recently shown through 
the big plant of this company by General Manager 
Hughes, and it can be said without danger of dispute 
that there is probably no factory in the country more 
uptodate than this one. It has a capacity of 1,000 stock 
doors a day, in addition to general millwork, hardwood 
interior, bank, office and store fixtures. The stock 
department has never been run to its full capacity, be- 
cause of inability .to secure pine door stock. The com- 
pany has its own saw mill manufacturing California pine 
at Cantara, the output of which is used entirely in the 
factory, and it is its intention eventually to have other 
mills. A brother of the general manager, Thomas 
Hughes, is president of the company, and another 
brother, William Hughes, is at Hoquiam, acquiring 
knowledge of the manufacture of fir lumber. The 
Hughes company is making fir colonial and fir 2-panel 
veneer doors, in which it is meeting with marked suc- 
cess." The present plant and yard of the company cover 
ten acres of land, entirely under roof. 

The company does some fine hardwood special work. 
Most of the artistic store and bank fixtures in Los An- 
geles are the output of this factory. High grade cab- 
inet wood and specially designed furniture in domestic 
hardwoods and imported mahogany are turned out of 
the special work department. 

The craze that seems to have spread over certain sec- 
tions of the country for raising eucalyptus trees for lum- 
ber purposes has led the Hughes Manufacturing & Lum- 
Lumber Company to experiment with eucalyptus which 
ber Company to experiment with eucalyptus, which grows 
rather profusely in southern California. There is a 
small saw mil] in the plant in which some eucalyptus 


wavy appearance that is found in but few woods. It is 
possible that eucalyptus may come into more general use 
as interior finish and furniture wood. The Hughes 
Manufacturing & Lumber Company has at last demon- 
strated that some charming effects can be pruduced from 
the use of this wood, when handled by experienced men. 
There are two common varieties of eucalyptus in south- 
ern California, one being light colored and termed 
eucalyptus globulus. This is commonly known as ‘‘ blue 
gum.’’ The other variety is called eucalyptus rose 
strata, and is the red eucalyptus. By combining these 
two woods a handsome effect is produced. 

LARGE WASHINGTON MILL AND PROPERTIES 

IN NEW HANDS. 

EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 28.—The sale of the Mukilteo 
Lumber Company’s mill, 3,400 acres of timber lands, ves- 
sels, lumber yards in San Francisco, and other property 
to A. A. Baxter and James Tyson, of San Francisco, and 
H. W. Jackson, of Eureka, Cal., has been perfected by 
the execution of the necessary documents and the pay- 
ment of a portion of the purchase price, reported to be 
about $800,000. Mr. Jackson is a prominent lumberman 
of Eureka, Cal., and Mr. Baxter and Mr. Tyson are resi- 
dents of San Francisco, Mr. Baxter being well known in 
the Northwest because of his connection with the Belling- 
ham Bay Lumber Company. The principal stockholders 
in the Mukilteo Lumber Company were M. J. Clark, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. E, A. Nickerson, Everett, and 
A. H. Gould, Mukilteo. 

The mill is running for the account of the new owners 
and the San Francisco end of the business will be taken 
over about September 1. The owners intend incorpo- 
rating a new company to operate.the plant. A. A. Scott 
will continue local manager at the mill. Mr. Gould, mill 
superintendent for the last five years, will sever his con- 
nection as soon as his successor is appointed and prop- 
erly installed. Mr. Baxter will continue his headquarters 
in San Francisco as vice president and general manager 
of the new company, which will cater to the cargo trade, 
both domestic and export. 

The Mukilteo plant is one of the largest, most modern 
and complete on Puget sound. It contains three large 
band saws, one roller band, two edgers and a gang, be 
sides automatic trimmer, slab slasher and lath mill, and 
has a capacity of 200,000 lumber and 40,000 lath in a 
day of ten hours. 














PLANT OF THE MUKILTEO LUMBER COMPANY, 





SHOWING PLANING MILL IN FOREGROUND 
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ALASKA-YUKON- PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


Seattie, June 1 to October 16, 19v-;. 








THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE IS 
VIA PORTLAND. 
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VIA PORTLAND TO SEATTLE is the ‘‘Sensible 
Route.’’ If the Union Pacifie Short Line were not the 
‘*Short Line’’—If it were minus its famous superior- 
ities in automatic block signal protection, track, equip- 
ment, dining cars (the best in the world)—I# it did not 
have for its patrons the instructive pleasure of stopping 
en route at Salt Lake City, and also making a side trip 
thence to Yellowstone National Park—If this fevorite 
route did not traverse, as it does, the grandest mountain 
ranges and a-ong the shore of the Columbia, the most 
magnificent scenic river we know of—why even then to 
go by way of Portland would be the ‘‘Sensible Route.’’ 
For Portland is a twentieth-century exhibit in herself. 


THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE 


IS VIA PORTLAND 


Portland—The ‘‘Rose City’’—250,000 inhabitants, 
area 44 square miles—located 106 miles inland, on the 
greatest fresh water harbor in the world—is the center 
of a great wholesale trade amounting annually to $200,- 
000,000; annual bank clearings between Three Hundred 
Million and Four Hundred Million Dollars; 153,000 
freight cars handled in its terminal yards during 1908 
—315 miles paved streets—200 miles street railway— 
“67 miles of water mains, carrying pure, cold, sparkling 
water from the Glaciers of Mount Hood, fifty miles 
distant—located in the same latitude as Halifax, yet 
roses (1,000 varieties) bloom outdoors ten months of 
the year. The Rose Festival at Portland, in June, is 
only one of the many features of the ‘‘ Northwest 
Country’’ which surprise those that haven’t heard. 


THE MAGNIFICENT WEST. 


The Pacific northwest makes a wonderful appeal 
to every visitor, and as he tarries the appeal 
brings conviction. It is a marvelous country. It 
is a land of living waters, of 
golden soil, of mineral wealth be 
yond comprehension; of forests 
which will bless mankind when 
other lands are desolate; a land 
of mountain, plain and valley; a 
land where continent and ocean 
embrace each other, and of a 
people great in intellect, energy, en- 
durance and kindliness. Its people! 
They were chosen by the most rigid 
processes of natural selection from 
all the conquering races that have 
made America great. There, in that 
golden northwest, ina climate which, 
without the harshness of the north 
or the enervating softness o7 
the south, encourages humas 
effort, and assists in accom 
plishment, these people aré 
building an empire. They 
have harnessed the streams for power; they have poured 
them over the plains which they have converted into fruit- 
ful fields and gardens; they are wresting from the earth 
its mineral wealth; they are converting its forests inte 
forms of utility and beauty, and at the same time preserving 
them from destruction; they are building schools ant 
colleges and are living like princes of the earth. The Bibl 
vision of every man dwelling under his own vine and fig 
tree is realized there, where every man may have a snow- 
capped mountain peak in his back yard, and where every 
bodily need and individual want may be gratified. The 
natural wealth of that country is great, and great are its 
achievements in every line of human effort; but greater 
and better than all are its people themselves—a chosen 
race, growing not only in numbers but in all the accom 
plishments and graces which make a people mutually useful 
and happy.—J. E. Defebaugh, Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

——— 2 
THE “SENSIBLE ROUTE” TO SEATTLE IS 
VIA PORTLAND. 
























REGARDING THE BUNGALOW TYPE OF RESIDENCE. 


What is known as the bungalow style of architecture 
has for some years been characteristic of California 
home building, the name being adopted from the Indies. 
By it is understood a broad low type of building with 
wide eaves and usually with ample porch room, and 
typically of one story; though houses of two floors are 
often modeled on the general exterior appearance of the 
bungalow type. This style of construction is no longer 
confined to California or to southern locations, and is 
now widely popular in northern sections as well, having 
first been employed more especially for summer cottages, 
and then in suburban residences of the more unpreten- 
tious sort. It is natural that California should remain 
in the lead in furnishing the architectural ideas for this 
style, inasmuch as there it was first developed and 
adapted to American homebuilding; and the book of 
bungalow designs now in hand for review is from the 
drafting room of a California architect. 

The sphere is the geometrical form that contains the 
greatest volume of contents in proportion to exterior 
surface; among rectangular bodies, this is true of the 
cube. A house constructed as closely as possible of 
the same length, breadth and hight to eaves or to flat 
roof requires less construction material in proportion to 











TYPICAL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW. 


interior space than any other form, and this considera- 
tion is one that often controls the design. Such a house, 
unless of tiny size, naturally is 2-story. One advantage 
claimed for the flat is that it does away with many trips 
up and down stairs and thus lightens the housework; 
and in this respect the bungalow with its rooms all on 
the ground floor has the advantages of the detached 
dwelling, and this one advantage that there are no stairs 
to climb. In the ‘‘bungalows’’ which have second-floor 
space this is often designed for use as den or sewing 
room or other occasional use, the main living rooms and 
bedrooms being downstairs. Where a full second-story 
floor space is provided, however, the result differs little 
from the ordinary 2-story residence except in outward 
appearance. 

The bungalow, in India and in its original California 
environment, was essentially a warm-weather habitation. 
This author, however, insists that there is nothing about 
the bungalow which renders it unsuited for cold weather 
as well as hot, provided it is properly designed and built 
for that purpose. The exposure of outer walls is of 
course smaller than in a 2-story construction; the roof 
is protected by dead air space over the ceilings, and the 
floor area requires only tight foundation walls to make it 
snug and warm. The estimates of cost given in this 
book are based upon the light construction used in Cali- 
fornia, but the changes required for colder climates are 
carefully explained and the additional cost indicated. 

The bugalows illustrated in ‘‘Bungaloweraft’’ vary 
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Floor Plan No. 120 
Size 30x50; cost about $2000 


from the simplest and smallest to large and pretentiois 
buildings; but the majority run in cost from $2,000 io 
$3,000, or 25 percent additional for the heavier co}:\- 
weather construction. Often a number of different floor 
plans are shown for the same exterior plan, giving t)e 
widest possible choice of arrangement. Particular atte: 
tion has been paid to the location and arrangement «i 
the kitchen, and the plans provide for convenient builti: 
cupboards, sinks with ample table space, and other liti!« 
helps to lighten the housework which deserve more att¢ 
tion than they usually have received. 

To sum up, it takes more material to build a hou 
with the rooms all on one floor instead of on two; but ii 
properly designed the 1-story form calls for less wori 
and offers more comfort; and if properly construct: 
should be easier to warm in winter, and in any event is 
much more comfortable during the hot days which eve 
the northernmost summer brings. The bungalow i 
present runs little risk of not having sufficient attentio: 
from builders in the city or suburbs; but it should als: 
have some consideration as a house for the farm, wher 
the good wife has enough to do without climbing stairs. 
The book under discussion offers some plans that seen 
not beyond criticism, but on the whole it is a very desi 
able contribution to the literature of home building. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has decided to add it to the 
list of publications carried in stock; and since many 
retailers keep books of house plans to loan to customers, 
and need them therefore in durable binding, we hav 
replaced the paper covers in which this book is sent out 
by the publishers with a handsome linen crash binding. 
in order to meet the needs of our readers most accept 
ably, although the paper covered edition is also carrie: 
in stock. 

* “Bungaloweraft.””. A Book on Bungalow and Cottage 
Building in its Latest Development. By H. A. Eymann 
Oblong S8vo., 120 pp.; paper covers, $1; linen crash binding 
(AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S special edition), $1.50. For sale 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. . 





SAW MILL MACHINERY CATALOG. 

The 1909 saw mill catalog of the Knight Manufac 
turing Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of saw 
mill, well drilling and prospecting machinery, is some- 
what out of the ordinary, and a relief from the usual 
books of this kind. It is entitled ‘‘The Knight Saw Mill 
Machinery,’’ and this, together with a colored illustra- 
tion of a mounted knight, forms the cover design. It is 
printed on high grade stock and beginning with the 
various saws the company manufactures and continuing 
throughout the entire list of carriages, gang edgers, 
side edgers, carriage, log and lumber trucks ete., each 
machine or important part is clearly illustrated and 
concisely yet comprehensively described in detail. A fea 
ture of the book are the rules that are given for caleulat 
ing the speed of gears or pulleys. It will be found of 
special interest and will be sent free on request to those 
interested in or contemplating the purchase of saw mill 
and other machinery manufactured by the company. 





A FREIGHT RATE BOOK OF VALUE. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received the 1909 edi- 
tion of the ‘‘General Lumber Tariff’’ published by the 
Lumbermen’s Bureau, Incorporated, at Washington, D. 
C. It is substantially bound, loose leaf, just about small 
enough to squeeze into a salesman’s pocket, and it is 
hard to believe that this small book contains all of the 
freight rates on pine, hardwood, cypress, hemlock and 
spruce east of the Mississippi river from the producing 
section of the Ohio river and the Virginia-Maryland 
state line to all the consuming territory north thereof. 
This astonishing condensation has been accomplished by 
an ingenious method original with the Lumbermen’s 
Bureau. For several years its compilers have made a 
critical study of freight rates in the South, and have 
succeeded in deducing all of the factors from which 
they are constructed. 

It appears that all of the railroads in the southern 
field have used certain theoretical or basing rates up to 
and beyond the junctions known as the Ohio river cross- 
ings and the Virginia gateways. All of the railroads in 
the same territory use the same basing rates, and in 
this way their rates are equalized, and the through rate 
from any producing point to any consuming point is 
arrived at by combining the two factors which make 
the lowest combination. 

Routing of shipments is another matter. It makes 
no difference what gateway is used in constructing a 
rate, the originating line hauls the shipment via the 
route which gives it the largest percentage of the 
through rate, and the notation appears on every railroad 
tariff that the railroads reserve the right to control the 
intermediate routing of shipments. 

The Lumbermen’s Bureau has access to the tariff files 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and keeps its 
subscribers advised of all rate changes by the issuance 
of corrected sheets, which are substituted for the ones 
in its book. 





The Sunbeam Tungsten miniature lamp for use on 
voltages between 114 and 20 is designed for use on auto- 
mobiles, for flash lights, signs, dental, optical and surgi- 
eal instruments, and in fact anywhere that battery or 
low voltage power circuit lamps are used. The lamps 
vary in efficiency from .9 watts to 1.33 watts a candle 
power. Bulletin 8-A illustrates and describes this lamp, 
and a copy of the bulletin may be obtained upon request 
from the Western Electric Company, Chicago and New 
York. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE H00-HOO ANNUAL AT HOT SPRINGS. 





Great Doings in Prospect at a Number of the Principal Centers of Lumberdom—Royal Re- 


ception in Store for Traveling Hoo-Hoo. 
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PREPARING FOR HOO-HOO. 

LirtLE Rock, ArK., Aug. 30.—The biggest thing 
head for the next two weeks will be the national con- 
vention of Hoo-Hoo in this city and Hot Springs, Sep- 
ember 8-11. The opening day’s sessions will be held 
in Little Rock, Hotel Marion being headquarters. E. L. 
Rogers, chairman of the finance committee, reports that 
‘he convention will not lack for the wherewithal to make 

a great event, so far as entertainment goes. Leading 
nembers of the order will make their offices in the 
Southern Trust building informal gathering places for 
the visitors. Vicegerent Snark Carmichael also has his 
headquarters in the Southern Trust building, where the 
delegates will be expected to make themselves at home. 
Secretary George R. Brown, of the Board of Trade, will 
feel slighted if the lumbermen do not make a social raid 
on the new Board of Trade building. 

After the day in this city the delegates and visitors 
will go to Hot Springs, where headquarters will be main- 
tained at the Arlington hotel, where everything that can 
entertain will be furnished and the city will be literally 
turned over to the swarm of devotees of the Black Cat. 

It is announced that arrangements have already been 
perfected for chartering a special train from Hot 
Springs to Gurdon, on the day of the dedication of the 
bronze memorial tablet at Gurdon, commemorating the 
founding of the order. The schedule has been so ar- 
ranged as to allow two hours for the ceremony, with the 
return so adjusted as to bring the party back to Hot 
Springs in time for 6 o’clock dinner. 





HOO-HOO SPECIAL TO HOT SPRINGS. 

The Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain, which has lines 
leading to Hot Springs, Ark., from St. Louis, Memphis, 
Kansas City, Texas and Louisiana, known generally as 
the Hot Springs line, will operate a Hoo-Hoo special, 
leaving St. Louis at 8:50 p. m. Tuesday, September 7, 
for the accommodation of lumbermen who will attend 
the eighteenth annual convention of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo at Hot Springs, September 9, 10 and 
11. The special will be equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleepers and dining car, made up into a solid vesti- 
buled train and will arrive in the convention city at 10 
a. m. on the morning following. Connections are made 
with all trains entering St. Louis in the big Union sta- 
tion, rendering practically a through service from dis- 
tant points. This line has a similar service morning 
and night, every day, from St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas 
City and points in Louisiana and Texas to Hot Springs. 

Hoo-Hoo will be entertained while passing through 
St. Louis by the lumbermen of that city, an elaborate 
program being prepared by the Business Men’s League 
and other organizations, aided by local Hoo-Hoo. 

Hot Springs, the convention city, is one of the most 
attractive resorts on the continent. The mountain 
scenery is picturesque, the waters are healthful and 
the famous baths are not equaled anywhere else in the 
world. 

Citizens of Hot Springs have prepared a program 
which includes a banquet and ball, an automobile excur- 
sion over the mountains and various entertainment 
features. 

A side trip will be taken on one of. the convention 
days to Gurdon, Ark., the birthplace of the order of 
Hoo-Hoo, where a tablet will be unveiled. Gurdon is 
the center of a large lumber district on the Iron 
Mountain railroad and is conveniently near, so that the 
special train bearing the visitors, leaving Hot Springs 
after lunch, will return for dinner. 

The railroads have announced the following round 
trip rates to Hot Springs for the period during which 
the convention will be held: From Chicago, $27.80; 
from St. Louis, $16.20; from Memphis, $8.10; from 
Kansas City, $21.20. These tickets permit of a pro- 
longed stay at Hot Springs if that be desired. 





HOO-HOO ANNUAL, 1910, NASHVILLE? 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 31.—Nashville will send a 
large delegation to the Hoo-Hoo convention at Hot 
Springs, Ark., September 8-11. A special committee also 
will go from the Nashville Board of Trade to press 
Nashville’s invitation to the order to hold the 1910 con- 
vention in this city. A special sleeper will leave Nash- 
ville on the night of Monday, September 6, arriving on 
the return the following Sunday morning. Several lum- 
bermen from elsewhere, including an Alabama delegation, 
will join the Nashville party and they will be joined 
en route by the Memphis delegation. J. H. Baird has 
charge of the arrangements for the trip. 





*FRISCO WANTS IT, TOO. 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 31.—A lively Concatenation 
of Hoo-Hoo was held last night at Lyric hall in this city, 
at which thirty-one candidates were initiated with great 
eclat. Former Snark Henry Templeman catechised the 
kittens with his oldtime ‘‘feline-icity.’’ The session ‘‘on 
the reof’’ was held at the St. Germain cafe and a large 
number of members sat down to a fine spread. Several 
out of town Hoo-Hoo were present, including E. A. 
Blocklinger, manager for the Pacific Lumber Company’s 
big plant at Scotia, and Mr. Jackson, a retailer with 
yards in Modesto and vicinity. In addition to the usual 
toasts and speeches, there was some discussion of plans 
for securing the Annual for San Francisco in 1910. All 
were in favor of putting up a strong fight at the Hot 





Springs session. ‘The Snark appointed a committee con- 
sisting of H. W. Hogan, J. H. Prideaux, F. 8S. Palmer, 
H. W. Templeman and F. W. Trower to consider ways 
and means. It is estimated that it will ecst about $5,000 
to entertain the visitors if the Annual Coneatenation is 
secured, 


ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO TO EXTEND ‘‘GLAD 
HAND.’’ 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 31.—The Hoo-Hoo, of St. Louis, 
are planning a royal reception for all members of the 
order who will pass through this city on their way to 
Hot Springs, Ark., next Tuesday. 

Through the courtesy of the local passenger agents’ 
association one of the rooms at the Union station has 
been set apart for the use of Hoo-Hoo upon that day. 
Vicegerent Roeder and a corps of assistants will be in 
charge to give the glad hand—and other things—to the 
visiting brethren 

Tuesday will be the day that most of the Hoo-Hoo will 
go to Hot Springs to attend the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of their order, and a vast concourse will pass 
through this city, each one spending more or less time 
here awaiting trains. The Chicago members will come 
in a body. 

The St. Louis Business Men’s League has taken hold 
of the affair and is codperating with the loca! Hoo-Hoo 
in arranging a proper form of entertainment for the 
visitors. Tuesday evening the local Hoo-Hoo and all 
those who will be passing through will take a special 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain train for Hot Springs, 
leaving at 8:50. 


HOO-HOO DAY AND ‘‘KONKAT’’ AT A-Y-P-E. 


The big Hoo-Hoo Coneatenation which will be held at 
Elks’ hall, Seattle, Wash., on the eve of the day set aside 
by the directors of the A-Y-P Exposition as Hoo-Hoo 
day at the Fair—September 9—bears every indication of 
being one of the most interesting and entertaining ever 
held on the Coast. This will be an interstate, interna 
tional concatenation, and the following Vicegerents al- 
ready have signified their intention of being in attend 
ance, bringing with them a number of kittens: 

P. D. Roe, Vicegerent Snark for British Columbia. 

A. J. Russell, Vicegerent Snark for Northern California. 

Ss. F. Owen, Vicegerent Snark for Northern Oregon. 

J. S. Magladry, Vicegerent Snark for Southern Oregon. 

G. W. Hoag, Vicegerent Snark for Eastern Washington. 

Cc. B. Channel, Vicegerent Snark for Idaho. 

Ww. W. Mackey, Vicegerent Snark for Montana. 








The concatenation will be held under the direction of 
W. B. Mack, Vicegerent Snark for western Washington. 
It has been widely advertised and especially so in the 
announcement that was mailed broadcast among western 
Hoo-Hoo. And just a word regarding the announcement 
itself. It was unique. Following the alluring sentence 
that was printed on the outside of the circular, ‘‘ Ain’t 
You Just Perspiring with Expectancy?’’ was the follow- 
ing verse: 

Come, Oh, Hoo-Hoe and you Kittens, 
To the Big Time in Seattle, 
To the Big Concatenation, 
To the Big Time of Creation! 
Write it down so you'll remember 
That on the Eighth day of September, 
. About 8 :30—just at nightfall, 
There'll be doings in the Elks’ Hall! 
Bring your neighbor, Oh, you Hoo-Hoo, 
Then we'll do him as we did you! 
Test his lungs and test his feelings; 
Test his voice and hear his squealings ; 
Beat nim soft and take his wampum, 
Throw him out and let him walk home! 


A number of cartoons bordered the circular, portraying 
the Vicegerents bringing the kittens to the slaughter in 
baskets, bags and even sticking out of their pockets. 





A LUMBERJACK MINISTER. 


That ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined’’ is 
an old saw particularly applicable to the lumber trade. 
This truth is exemplified by the story of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Matteson which comes from Galeton, Pa, Mr. 
Matteson originally was a lumberjack and had the 
reputation of being the champion punk peeler of the 
Potter county woods. The surroundings of the lumber- 
jack are not of a nature to inculcate the seeds of 
Christianity, nor to encourage their development should 
any exist. Mr. Matteson is said to have been no more 
spiritually inclined than the other men in his camp, 
but happening one day to drop into a church and listen- 
ing to the sermon, he became convinced of the error 
of his way, was converted and decided to devote his 
life to spreading the gospel. Later he became regularly 
ordained. 

For a number of years he preached in various Penn- 
sylvania churches, finally being given the pastorate 
of the Sweden Valley Methodist church. He finally 
became convinced that he could do more good among 
the lumber camps by intimate association with the 
men of the woods than he could accomplish in any 
church. He therefore gave up his church and is now 
working in the woods of the Lyman Run district. He 
talks to the men as he works with them during the 
day and in the evenings reads'and explains the secrip- 
tures to all who will listen. Being a practical woods- 
man and thoroughly understanding the vicissitudes and 
temptations by which they are surrounded, he is espe- 
cially adapted to this work and if reports are to be, 
believed is doing a great deal of good. 
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Leaves St. Louis, 8:50 P. M., 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 7 TH. 


Via 


Iron Mountain Route 


‘The Hot Springs Line.”’ 


Connections in St. Louis Union Station with all Trains. 


Through Pullman Service. 
Our Own Dining Cars. 


Morning and Evening Trains to Hot Springs Every Day. 


Similar Service from Memphis, Kansas ‘City, 
New Orleans and Texas. 


Join the Crowd. 
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GUARANTEED 6% TIMBER LAND BONDS 


We own and offer, subject to prior sale: 


$1,000,000 
6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Consolidated Land Company 


of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Principal and Interest GUARANTEED by 


Consolidated Naval Stores Co. 


Capital and Surplus - $4,720,284 
of Jacksonville, Florida. 


Dated May 1, 1909. Coupon bonds, $1.000 and $500 each, 
Principal may be registered. Bonds mature: 
000 May 1, 1910 $80,000 May 1, 1914 $90,000 May 1, 1918 
4 May 1, 1911 80,000 May 1, 1915 90,000 May 1, 1919 
90,000 May 1, 1920 
80,000 May 1, 1913 80.000 May 1, 1917 90.000 May 1, 1921 


Principal and semi-annual (May and November) interest payable at 
First Trust and Saving Bank, Trustee, Chicago 


The Consolidated Naval Stores Company covenants and 
agrees with the T: ustee. the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, that it will keep and maintain on hand unpledged 
net quick assets of the company equal or exceeding in 
value cne and one-half times the par amount of all bonds 
and coupons at any time outstanding : 

The Consolidated Naval Stores Company has paid an- 
nual dividends of ro percent since its organization in 1902. 

This bond issue is secured by first mortgage on about 
714,000 acres of Virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine and Cypress 
Timber Lands, OWNED IN FEE SIMPLE, located in 
Osceola, St. Lucie, De Soto and Lee Counties, Florida, 
containing over TWO BILLION FORTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION (2,044,000,000) FEET, log scale, of standing mer- 
chantable pine and cypress timber. “We appraise the cur- 
rent market value of these timber lands at $4,000,000, or 
four times the amount of this bond issue. The bonded 
debt is at the rate of less than socents per thousand feet. 

The trust deed and mortage provide that none of the 
timber standing on the lands covered by this bond issue 
can be cut or turpentined while ony of said lands are sub- 
ject to the lien of the mortgage. 


Write for price and full particulars. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 
BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago 


TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 





80,000 May 1, 1912 80.000 May 1, 1916 


which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


\ 


\ 











Gash for High Grade Timber Bonds 


If you propose bonding your timber, the first 
consideration should be the counsel and advice 
‘of a banker familiar with your particular 
necessities. We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., Bankers 


_— Established Thirty Years 


an bine | feng Exchange CHICAGO 
cago xchange 
Chicago Board of Trade NEW YORK 














B. R. Lewis| TIMBER LANDS 


416 Pauisen Bldg. Pacifi Inland E 
SPOKANE, - - WASH. “and Briteh Columbia” 


The Safest Kind of an Investment You Can Make. 











RAILROAD ITEMS OF IMPORT TO LUMBERMEN. 





Reparations Ordered by Interstate Commerce Commission — Freight Agent Tells Hardwood 
Club About Rates— Unique Legal Point Raised—Railroad Extension. 
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RAILROADS ORDERED TO REFUND OVER- 
CHARGES. 

WASHINGTON, D. Aug. 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered refund of overcharge on 
freight in the following cases: 

Friedlaender & Oliven Company vs. Morgan's Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Company—August 16, $15.63, 
on two carloads of staves. forwarded from Gold Dust. La., 
to Gretna, La., October 10-15, 1908. 


Union Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central-—August _ 16, 
$10, on carload of lumber forwarded from Sumrall, Miss... 
to Dover, N. J., on April 14, 1908, due to misrouting. 


Jennett & White vs. St. Louis & Say Francisco—-August 
16, $10.86, on a carload of lumber forwarded fron» Terry, 
Miss., to Davenport. Iowa, October 17, 1906, due to mis- 
routing. 


Western Tie & Timber Company vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco—August 20, 1909, $198, covering twenty-two com- 
plaints, sixty-six carloads in all of oak piling covering 
various points in Arkansas and Oklahoma to Hannibal, Mo., 
eighteen cars; Galesburg, IIL, forty-four cars; Lonoke, Mo., 
four ears, during a period from February 24, 1908, to June 
12, same year. 


Duluth Log Company vs. Minnesota & International, 
Northern Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—August 
16,, 90 cents, on ecarload of poles, forwarded trom Durrin’s 
Spur, Minn., to Chicago, Ill., January 24, 1907. 


Old Oregon Liumber Company ys. Illinois Central——August 
18, $5.82, on shipment of shingles, forwarded October 50, 
1908, from Anacortes, Wash., to Sullivan, Ind. 


Jackson Lumber Company vs. Central of Georgia and the 
Atlantic Coast Line—August 18, $10.66, on shipment of 
lumber forwarded from Lockhart, Ala., to Charleston, S. C., 
January 13, 1909. 





Yale Lumber Company vs. Chesapeake & Ohio-—August 
23, $40. on shipment of lumber from Yale, Ky., to Lansing, 
Mich., Mareh 8, 1907. 


Sulphur Timber & Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific—August 9, $21.28, for overcharges due to 
the misrouting of shipment of yellow pine lumber for- 
— April 18, 1906, from Winnfield, La., to Creal Springs, 
Ill. 

Willard Case Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific—August 20, $8, on shipment of oak lumber for- 
warded from Stineville, Ark., to Lock Springs, Mo., August 
21, 1906. 

United Sash & Door Company vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe—August 20, $37.28, overcharges on shipment of 
sashes and doors from Wichita, Kan., to Trinidad, Colo., 
February 25, 1909. 

Wausau Lumber Company vs. Chicago & North-Western—~ 
August 23, $5, on shipment of lumber from Marathon, 
Wis., to St. Charles, Ill, December 21, 1908, due to mis- 
routing. 


—_—wee 


HARDWOOD CLUB EDIFIED AS TO RATE 
MAKING. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 31.—The Louisville Hardwood 
club listened to a talk last week from C. R. Brent, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Mr. Brent discussed the methods of rate making 
and explained various features of the traffic situation 
that are not as easily understood by the shipper as they 
are by the railroad man. It has developed that the Cen- 
cral Freight Association, to which the Hardwood club 
protested regarding rates from Louisville into Llinois 
and Michigan, has referred the question to the Louisville 
Freight Association with a request for information on 
the subject. The hardwood men have hopes of remedying 
the situation shortly. 

Mare Blakemore, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the Commercial Club, has announced that he 
will back the Hardwood Club in its complaint against 
railroad rates into Illinois and Michigan. The commit- 
tee has secured a reduction on merchandise rates from 
Louisville into Oklahoma. 





RAPID UNLOADING. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 31—A peculiar case, in- 
volving a fine point in law, developed at Oakdale this 
week. The Santa Fe crosses the Watkins line at that 
place. The Santa Fe was enjoined from dumping timber 
on the land belonging to the Watkins company. The 
Santa Fe accepted shipments from companies, which 
asked that the goods be routed via the Watkins at Oak- 
dale. At this point the trainmen of the Santa Fe un- 
loaded their cars, throwing the lumber alongside of the 
Watkins track. The officials of the Santa Fe say they 
are justified, as the Watkins has accepted many of their 
cars and never returned them. Manager Kane says 
that his line is but a short one, running from Lake 
Charles to Alexandria, and that he has no way of bring- 
ing back the Santa Fe cars after they leave his line. 
Lumbermenh are watching the case with a great deal of 
interest. Several cars of dressed lumber are lying around 
in the railroad yards at Oakdale for which some one will 
have to pay. 


ARKANSAS ROADS TO BE EXTENDED. 


LitTLe Rock, Ark., Aug. 30.—Col. J. M. Parker, gen- 
eral manager of the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf rail- 
road, together with A. A. Otis, of Colorado Springs, and 
others interested in the extension of that line from Ham- 
burg to Pine Bluff, conferred Friday with a party of Pine 
Blut business men who are back of the $100,000 bonus 
to be given the road, and as a result it is announced 
that work on the extension will begin at an early date. 





The road is to be extended from Pine Bluff to a con 
nection with the Rock Island, and this will necessit:at 
the construction of a bridge over the Arkansas river, 
near Pine Bluff. This matter was discussed at the con 
ference, The last session of the legislature authorize: 
the construction of a bridge at that point, and thi 
county will probably coéperate with the railroad in its 
construction. This new line will open up an exeellen: 
timber belt. 

The state board of railway incorporation has again 
extended the charter of the Missouri, Arkansas & South 
eastern Railroad Company, which purposes to build a 
line from the Missouri state line through Greene, Lay 
rence and Sharp counties, into Independence county, a 
total <listance of seventy miles. The line was originally 
chartered in 1906, but has been unable to build until 
now. It will connect Batesville with Black Rock, and is 
believed now to be a Frisco project, with a connection 
with the Missouri & North Arkansas as the ultimate 
object, giving the Frisco its long sought southern outlet. 





SUIT AGAINST TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS ROAD 
FOR ALLEGED EXTORTION. 

Austix, TEX., Sept. 1.—The question of the equity of 
the special rates on lumber established by the railroad 
commission and applying to the Gulf ports of Sabine 
and Port Arthur is involved in a suit which the attorney 
general has filed against the Texas & New Orleans Rail 
road Company for penalties aggregating $5,000 for al 
leged extortion in charging 6 cents a 100 pounds when 
the commission’s rate is 3 cents. 

The 6-cent rate is on lumber that is destined for ex 
port. The commission is restricted to making local rates 
and the railroad company claims that it has no authority 
over any part of the through export rate. The commis 
sion established low rates to the ports of Sabine and 
Port Arthur from points on the Santa Fe, the Texas & 
New Orleans and the Kansas City Southern on account 
of the large volume of lumber exported through those 
places. The roads voluntarily put in low rates on ex 
port lumber, but withdrew them when the commission 
held that the same rates must apply on all lumber, local 
as well as export, even though 95 percent of it was for 
export. A hearing was held on the proposition, and 
notwithstanding the opposition of the railroads concerned 
the low rates were put in. 

A test of the commission ’s authority was then made by 
the Santa Fe through injunction proceedings. The eom- 
mission’s action was upheld by the trial court and the 
state appellate court. The trial court sustained the de- 
murrer of the attorney general to the effect that a single 
rate can not be attacked, but that the unreasonableness 
of the whole body of rates must be proved to make out 
wu case. The case is now pending in the state supreme 
court. 

The Texas & New Orleans did not seek to enjoin the 
commission from enforcing the order establishing the 
low rates. It simply ignored the order entirely and went 
ahead and put in the high rate of 6 cents, taking the 
position that the lumber is intended for export and the 
local rates therefore do not apply. The attorney general 
seeks to penalize the road for this action. The supreme 
court decision, when it is made, will settle the question. 





TEXAS EXTENSION OF ’FRISCO LINES. 

AusTIN, TEX., Sept. 1.—A virgin region of pine timber 
in the extreme eastern part of the state is to be opened 
up by the building of extensions of Frisco lines, aceord- 
ing to advices received at the office of the railroad com- 
mission. It is announced by J. W. Link, general man- 
ager for one of the large lumber companies operating in 
the territory to be reached by one of the lines, that the 
construction of the Orange & Northwestern railroad, 
which is a Frisco property, from Newton to Hemphill, a 
distance of about thirty miles, will be started before the 
end of the year. This extension will connect at Hemphill 
with the extension of the Marshall & East Texas railroad, 
which is being built south from Marshall. The latter 
line is also owned by Frisco interests. It was formerly 
the Texas Southern and runs from Winnsboro to Mar- 
shall. The connecting up of these two lines, and the 
building of an extension of the Marshall & East Texas 
north from Winnsboro to Paris, will give the Frisco sys- 
tem a new north and south line through this state. 





RAILWAY MATTERS IN MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 1.—Manufacturers who 
ship logs to Bemidji, this state, Grand Forks, N. D., 
and other points by rail from the line of the Great 
Northern and the Minnesota & International are pleased 
over a new rate which has been placed in effect upon 
log shipments. Instead of charging by weight these 
roads have put in a tariff based on the log scale, with a 
minimum of 65,000 feet to the car allowed. It means 
a substantial reduction in the freight charge on logs, 
which has been held up very high in order to keep them 
at home and have them manufactured and shipped out 
as lumber. The new rate applies from all points on the 
Minnesota & [nternational, from International Falls to 
Brainerd, and from Bemidji to Grand Forks, N. D., on 
the Great Northern. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
a hearing in St. Paul September 10 upon the complaint 
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ot the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company, of this city, 
which alleges excessive rates on white cedar products 
jeing charged by the Great Northern railroad on ship- 
ats originating at Warroad and other points on the 
(unadian Northern in Minnesota to points in North and 
South Dakota. The rate within Minnesota is 25 percent 
jower on posts and poles than on lumber, but the Great 
Northern’s interstate tariff makes white cedar higher 
than lumber, the rates averaging about 25 percent in 
excess of the lumber rate. It is alleged that this is 
done to favor producers on the Great Northern’s own 
line, and the question will be threshed out at the com- 
ing hearing. 

PROPOSALS TO FURNISH CROSS TIES FOR 

PANAMA CANAL. 

WasHineton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The purchasing agent 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission has received the fol- 
lowing proposals for furnishing cross ties: 





10,000 cross ties, No. 1, and 25,000 No. 2: 

A. T. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga., (1) 88 cents each; 
(2) 78 cents each; total, $28,300; delivery in 150 days. 

G. S. Baxter & Co., New York city, (1) 92 cents; (2) 87 
cents; total, $30,950; alternate bid to stand if ties are 
not to be kept separate: (1) 89 cents; (2) 84 cents; 
total, $29,900; delivery in forty days. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., (1) 97 cents; (2 
cents; total, $3 

Ww 


92 
$52,700; delivery in 120 days. 

. R. Grace, San Francisco, Cal., (1) 94 cents; (2) 65 
conts; total, $25,650; delivery to be made in ninety days. 
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RAILROAD GIVES $200,000,000 MORTGAGE. 


IXALISPELL, Monv., Aug. 31—Two hundred million 
dollars is the amount of a mortgage given by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company to 
the United States Trust Company, of New York, and 
filed in the office of the clerk of Spokane county. It 
covers the right of way, terminals, rolling stock and 
branches to be built between points in South Dakota 
and Seattle and Tacoma. 

The first installment of bonds under the mortgage is 
an issue of $100,000,000 at 4 percent, dated January 
1, 1909, and payable in 1949. It is provided in the 
paet that the railway company may borrow any amount 
up to $200,000,000 at a rate of interest not exceeding 
5 percent. The mortgage is the largest in amount ever 
filed in eastern Washington and covers 100 printed 
pages. The fees for filing amounted to $53. The docu- 
ment will become a part of the official records in all 
counties of the state into which the Milwaukee lines 
extend. 





RAILROAD FAILS TO POST RATES AND REFUND 
ORDERED. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 31.—In the case of the Kiel 
Wooden Ware Company, of Kiel, Wis., against the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission has held that because the railroad 
failed to post its rates the rate collected on the plain- 
tiff’s shipments were unlawful and refund has been 
ordered. 

The petition of the Kiel company asked for a refund 
on certain shipments of logs to Kiel on the ground that 
the schedule of rates on which the charges were based 
had not been filed at the station at Kiel and were there- 
fore not in effect. The Wisconsin law provides that 
schedules must be filed with the state railway commis- 
sion and at the stations to and from which the rates in 
such schedules apply before becoming effective. 

HORSE AND MULE COMPANY MOVES. 

After being in the horse and mule business in Kansas 
City, Mo., for twenty-five vears, the Sparks Horse & 
Mule Company moved its business to the National 














IlIGH GRADE MULES OF SPARKS HORSE & MULE 
COMPANY. 


Stock Yards at East St. Louis in August. The move was 
made in order to have a larger market and for other 
husiness considerations, leaving Kansas City with the 
good will and best wishes of all. When the three broth- 
ers, John T. Sparks, president; Charles Sparks, vice 
president; and W. C. Sparks, secretary of the company 
began business in Kansas City twenty-five years ago 
‘here was no market to speak of in Kansas City. These 
gentlemen have watched and helped make a market that 
is Second only to the one they have entered. During 
the last ten years they have handled on an average 9,316 
imues annually. They keep on hand all the time about 
1,000 mules. They do a wholesale and retail business 
ind have a large business among the lumbermen of the 
South and Southwest. Only recently they shipped a ear- 
load of mules to one of the prominent mills in Texas. 
With their well known name and large business follow- 
ing that they take with them to St. Louis there is no 
‘oubt that the company will continue to grow and 
prosper, 


TIMBERMAN ON STUMPAGE. 


Large Holdings a Necessity—Labor Largest Part 
of Lumber Cost—Utilization of By Products 
Solution of Reforestation. 


San FRANcisco, Cau., Aug. 31.—James D. Lacey, of 
James D. Lacey & Co., who has spent much of his time 
in San Francisco, declares that there is more money in 
stumpage than in the manufacture of lumber. Up to 
ten years ago his principal holdings were in the southern 
states, but he has since acquired large tracts of timber 
in Oregon, California, Washington and in British Colum- 
bia. He has a branch office on the Pacific coast. 

Not a Menace. 

He takes the position that the holding of large tracts 
of timber lands by individuals is not a menace to in- 
dustry. Mr. Lacey said: 


The large holdings are necessary for the reason that a 
modern plant for cutting and working timber costs from 
$250,000 to $1,900,000 to install and it can not be done 
cconomically without a guarantec of a twenty-five years’ 
supply for operation. The great holdings become the banks 
for the small holders. The man with a timber claim sells 
it to the large owner and the homesteader cuts and sells 
his logs to the big millman. In this way the large holder 
becomes a necessary factor in the industry. 

Isut the public does not realize that the greater value in 
the lumber is in the labor. The stumpage costs but from 
S2 to $3 a thousand, while in every 1,000 feet of lumber 
that is sold there is from $8 to $14 of labor. 

There is no more dangerous fallacy than that the people 
are not the party of greatest interest in the timber hold- 
ings. I mean in the forests viewed as the basis of the lumber 
industry. We had the greatest difficulty in persuading the 
Congressional Ways and Means Committee at the recent 
session that it was the people who were benefited by the 
tariff. And, in speaking of the tariff, even though I have 
large holdings in British Columbia, I consider that a reduc- 
tion was a mistake. ‘The Canadian government is selling 
stumpage at 50 cents a thousand, where just across the 
line in Washington our government is charging $4 and $5 
a thousand. The Canadian can manufacture as cheaply as 
we can, so that even with the $2 tariff the Canadian has 
the advantage. 





Here Mr. Lacey mentioned an instance in which he 
had bid against a Nova Scotia firm and lost the sale 
because, even with the $2 tariff, the Canadian dealer’s 
lumber netted him $2 a thousand more at the mill. 
According to Mr. Lacey the problem of reforestation 
will be solved by improved scientific methods and the 
utilization of the timber byproducts. He continued: 


The reason why reforestation is not profitable to the 
timber land owner at present is because the cost of clearing 
the land is too great. If the tops and limbs and refuse are 
burned there is danger that the smaller growth will be 
destroyed by fire, but if it can be utilized in the manufac- 
ture of other things the difficulty will have been solved. 
It is possible to produce alcohol, sugar, turpentine or paper 
pulp from the refuse left after cutting. 

Paper From Redwood Shavings. 

There are California miil owners who are preparing to 
establish paper pulp mills in connection with their saw mills, 
and I have seen samples oi paper made from redwood shavy- 
ings, slabs and edgings that are of extremely good quality. 
‘rhere is as much turpentine in some of the Coast timber as 
in the pine of the southern states, and new inventions in 
distilling are going to make the manufacture of these by- 
products commercially possible. When that comes the prob- 
lem of reforestation will have been solved, for the greater 
part of the cost will have been met when the lands have 
been cleared of the refuse left after cutting. 

Reforestation by State. 

At the same time I believe that reforestation should be 
undertaken by the state rather than by the individual owner 
or the national government, for the reason that the state 
has the greatest interest. It requires from thirty to fifty 
years to grow a new forest on land that has been cut. The 
individual owner may not look upon the investment as a 
satisfactory one for his children, owing to the fact that it 
is nonproductive during a long term and on account of the 
danger from fire, although I believe that the time is coming 
when the insurance companies will write fire insurance on 
standing timber. 3ut the state may issue 30- or 50-year 
bonds which could be paid out of the sale of the grown 
forest and preduce more funds for the same purpose. Where 
posterity has the greater interest the investment is a 
proper one for the state. 
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STORE FIXTURE CONCERN HAS GOOD TRADE. 


That first cost alone should not determine the selec- 
tion of goods generally is true, and if true with respect 
to anything, it should be especially true with respect to 
store fixtures. The M. Winter Lumber Company, of 
Sheboygan, Wis., makes a specialty of store fixtures, and 
that company’s policy is to produce quality first and to 
embody in all its products quality and style that justify 
the price charged, even though that price is a trifle more 
than others charge. 

The M. Winter Lumber Company manufactures 
‘everything from a store stool to a complete outfit,’’ 
and issues a complete catalog, said to be one of the finest 
ever issued in that line, a copy of which will be sent on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

The M. Winter Lumber Company has had a very good 
business during the last six months, which is understood 
by that company to mean that even during dull times 
there is a demand for good goods. The company’s busi- 
ness is distributed throughout the United States, and 
should be, therefore, a fair index of the state of busi- 
ness. Prospective purchasers are urged to place orders 
early and avoid the fall rush, as well as the car shortage. 





THOROUGHLY KILN DRIED 

The first trial of the new dry kilns of the Standard 
Lumber Company of Sonora, Cal., resulted disastrously. 
Several thousand feet of lumber had been placed ip 
the kiln and late at night the doors were opened and 
one board was taken out to determine the extent of 
drying which had taken place. Up to that time the 
work of the kiln had been very satisfactory, but when 
it was opened the next morning they found that all 
the remaining lumber had been reduced to charcoal. 
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E are prepared to make loans in 

amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Waterworks & Sewer 44s 
Twin Falls County, Idaho, Court House 5s 
Mobile, Alabama, Refunding- 44s 

River Rouge, Michigan, Sewer 44s 

Monroe, Wisconsin, 5s 

Manistee & North-Eastern Railroad Company 5s 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg, CHICAGO. 











OWNERS 
OF 


STANDING TIMBER 


Desiring to place BONDS secured 
by mortgage on same, are invited 
to communicate with us. 








We Purchase Outright 


CHARLES M. SMITH & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 




















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


~W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number o! r4eces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 





Serd for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 


Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
"CHICAGO, 





Timber Bonds 


We the 
issues of timber bonds in amounts from 
$100,000 up. We have the best facilities 
and ean refer you to clients for whom 
handled timber bond issues 
showing everything satisfactory in every 
detail. We have had experience in this 
class of bonds and know how to arrange 
the best 
Any inquiries will have our prompt and 
careful attention. 


G.H.GILLHAM 


The Rookery CHICAGO, ILL. 


are in market for desirable 


we have 


business to 


your advantage. 








‘LET US ESTIMATE) 
YOUR TIMBER LANDS 


Then you will know their Value. 
Best of reference surnished. 


POWHOWMIT TIMBER ESTIMATING CO. 


a Room 4 Harlow Block, MARQUETTE, MICH. J 



















This word 
means a great 
deal to all of us. Credit is an important 
factor in business success when used tightly but 
becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service. We’ve had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Leét 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 


Lumbermen’s Credit 


Association 

Established 1876 
TT Jackson Bivd., Chicago 118 Nassau St., New York 
Please mention the American Lumberman, 















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

jected found in he 500 gage bya eo of the Retailer.” Free 
ircular. ress I RMAN 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. — » 816 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 





Anniston—The Lehman Manufacturing Company; head- 
quarters removed to Beaumont, ‘Tex. 
Arkansas. 

Benton—The Saline River Lumber Company has_ sur- 


rendered its charter. 


Madison—J. W. Wheeler & Co.; Henry P. Wheeler, de- 
ceased. ; : 

Vendervoort—-The Howard Co. Lumber Company; receiver 
appointed. 


California. 


Lindsay—J. Loiseau recently engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Napa—tThe Shoults Box Factory has sold out to W. T. 
Rutherford and C. B. Johnson. 


District of Columbia. 


Washington—Lee L. Herrell & Bro. have been succeeded 
by Yost & Herrell. 7 
Florida. 
Branford—The Vernon Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 
Georgia. 
Augusta—The Empire Lumber Company; change in stock- 
holders. 


Cartersville—The Rhyne Bros. Lumber Company, of 


Chatsworth, will move its plant to this city. 
Illinois. 


Alvin—C. F. Gaumer recently engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 
Oak Park—The Frantz Meyer Piano Company will reor- 
ganize. 
Springfield—The W. E. Terry Lumber Company has opened 
an office at 22 East Washington street. 
Toulon—Wright Bros. & Walters have been succeeded by 
Wrigley & Walters. 
Wenona—The A. H. 
to Anthony Bros. 


Hill Lumber Company is selling out 


Indiana. 


Bloomington—Thomas Bayne has removed his mill to 
Oak Grove, La. 
Gary—The Gary Lumber Company has increased its capi- 
tal stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 
Spencer—Thomas Bayne has sold his 
Thomas D. Bayne. 
Wabash— George 


mill to his son, 


3Zacus & Co.; receiver applied for. 


Iowa. 
Lake Park—-J. H. Queal & Co. have disposed of their 
lumber yard to the Smith Lumber Company, of Osage. 
Rolfe—H. A. Lind & Co. are selling out. 
Kansas. 
Wichita—The Rock Island Sash & Door Company. of 
Rock Island, Ill., will establish a branch in this city. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company ; George 
I. Scott elected a director. 
Worcester—The lumber yard of John Gates’ 
been sold to A. J. Stone and A. M. Berg. 
Michigan. 


Independence 


Sons has 


sig Bay—The Lake Lumber Company is 
selling out. 
Detroit—The Restrick Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 
lonia—The Ionia Wagon Company; Fred W. 


pointed receiver. 


yreen ap- 


Newaygo—The Gale Chair Company; William F. Quirk 
has bought an interest and has been made secretary and 
treasurer, 

Minnesota. 
Cass Lake—The J. Neils Lumber Company has increased 


its capital stock to $1,500,000. 
Frazee—The Nichols-Chisolm Lumber 
creased its capital stock to $500,000. 
Mississippi. 
Davis & Bro. have been succeeded by L. R. 


Company has in- 


Dennis—L. R. 
Davis. 

Vicksburg 
pany has made an assignment for 
J. H. Short, assignee. 


The Vicksburg Manufacturing & Supply Com- 
the benefit of creditors ; 


Missouri. 


Jefferson City—The Lee Jordan 
entering the lumber business here. 

Kansas City—The Atlas Lumber 
yard) recently entered the wholesale 
business. 

Savannah—c. I’. 
Fisher & Co. 


Lumber Company is re- 


& Timber Company (no 
yellow pine lumber 


Brooks & Co. selling out to FE. 8. 


are 
Montana. 
Tressler recently began business. 
New Jersey. 
Van Sciver & Co.; David Jester made vice 


Malta—W. J. 


Camden— J. B. 
president. 
Edgewater—-The Edgewater Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Grantwood Lumber & Supply Company, of Grant- 
wood. 
Hawthorne—IHl. G. 
sale lumber business. 
Jersey City-—The Day-Garrett 
creditors’ meeting in charge. 
New Mexico. 


Carlsbad—-The J. R. Faut Lumber Company recently en- 
gaged in the lumber and building material business. 


New York. 

Ireeport—Vincent M. Joy has been sueceeded by 
Freeport & Milton Construction Company. 

New York—I. Herz recently engaged 
lumber business at 67 Irving place. 

North Carolina. 

Angier—The Cary Lumber Company has removed its gen- 
eral offices to Dunn. 

Mebane—The White Furniture Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 


North Dakota. 


sooth recently engaged in the whole- 


Manufacturing Company ; 


the 


in the hardwood 


Maddock—-The Farmers’ Lumber Company has sold its 
yard to the Bovey-Shute Lumber Company. 
Ohio. 


Cincinnati—The Hardwood Lumber Company, of Ashland, 
Ky., has moved its offices to 1411-14 Union Trust building, 
this city. W. E. Heyser has bought an interest and will 
be vice president and treasurer. 

Columbus—The Excelsior Seat Company has increased its 
eapital stock to $150,000. 

Springfield—The Home City Pianing Mill Company; Ed- 
ward H. Gambold appointed receiver. 








WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES INCORPORATIONS ETC. 


Oklahoma, 
Morris—The Spurrier Lumber Company recently bec,» 
business. 
Noble—The Brittain Lumber Company, of Norman, +2 





cently began business here. 
Oregon. 

Montaindale—Thompson Bros.; petition in bankrupt 

Portland—The Patterson Lumber Company has chan. 
its name to the Phoenix Lumber Company and increa-< 
its capital stock to $35,000. 

Woodburn—O. F. Haskell has been succeeded by Hash} 
& Evenson. 





Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—The Paul W. Fleck Lumber Company 
discontinued its office here. 


Tennessee. 
Johnson City—The Dickey Lumber Company recently 
gan business. 
Nashville—The George W. Miles Timber & Lumber ( 
pany, of St. Louis; J. W. Bishop, of this city, appoin 
state agent. 





Texas. 
Houston—The Ford & Isbell Lumber 
Worth, has opened an office in this city. 
Washington. 
F. G. Deming is selling out. 
The Bellingham Bay Lumber 


Company, of Fort 


Aberdeen 

Bellingham- 
closing out. 

Blaine—The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, of Missis 
sippi; KE. B. Day, of this city, appointed state agent. 

Eatonville—The Little Mashel Lumber Company; C. bh. 
Stevens appointed trustee. 

Pomeroy—The Garfield Lumber Company has 
ceeded by the Whitehouse-Crawford Company. 

Seattle—The Herron Company has increased its 
stock to $75,000. 

Seattle—The Reserve Lumber Company has discontinued 
business. 

Spokane—The Ralston Lumber 
business. 


Company 


ZL 


been sue 





capital 
Company recently began 


West Virginia. 


Buckhannon—The J. L. Henry Lumber 
ceiver appointed. 


Company; re 


Wisconsin. 
Appleton—Manser, Renner & Graef; A. 
out the other partners. 
La Crosse—The Crookston Lumber Company has _ in 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to $1,500,000. 


Graef has bought 


La Crosse—The St. Hilaire Lumber Company has dis 
solved. 

La Crosse—The Wind River Lumber Company has in 
creased its common stock from $300,000 to $400,000 and 


decreased its preferred stock from $200,000 to $100,000. 
Racine—The Mitchell Motor Car Company has increased 
its capital stock to $2,000,000. 
Sturgeon—William B. Cheesman has opened a cooperagé 
shop for the manufacture of apple barrels. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


Nova Scotia. 


Amherst—Rhodes, Curry & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Rhodes-Curry Company, Limited. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Mobile—The English Carriage Company, authorized capi 
tal $25,000; W. T. MeGowin, E. L. MeGowin and EF. M 


George. 
California. 


San Francisco——-The Swayne Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. 
Colorado. 


The Fowler Lumber Company, authorized capital 


District of Columbia. 
Yost & Herrell, authorized 
Illinois. 


Johnson-Hicks 


Fowler 
$25,000. 


Washington capital $10,000. 


Altamonit—The Mill Company, authorized 
capital $14,000. 
Chicago—The 


$5,000; R. W. 


Jni Stair Company, ¢ orized capit: 
Union St Compan Author 1 ipital 


Dunn, A. Holste and A. B. Boughan. 
Louisiana. 


New Orleans—The Fischer Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $150,000; Albert Baldwin, jr., Adolph Katz and 
Elvin N. Moore. 

Maine. 


Estate Company, au 


Kittery—-The Clark Lumber & Real 
Samuel Clark and 


thorized capital $10,000; S. J. Morrison, 
Ilorace Mitchell. 
Maryland. 
Kegan Sons Company (boxes, shooks 
525,000; Richard F. Kegan. 


Baltimore—The §. 
and lumber), authorized capital $ 





president; Bernard Kegan, vice president, and Edward 
Kegan, secretary and treasurer. 
Massachusetts. 

Waltham—The Metz Company (automobiles), authorized 

capital $500,000. ; 
Michigan. 

Adrian—The Gray Table Company, authorized capital 
$12,000. 

Ann Arbor—The Come Pact Furniture Company, author 


ized capital $100,000. 
Detroit—-The Sample, 
lumber), authorized capital 
New Jersey. 
Newark—The Peoples’ Funeral Company 
thorized capital $25,000. 
Paterson—The Simplex Metal 
thorized capital $10,000; F. 8S. 
I’. W. Rothermill. 
New York. 


Manufacturing 


Smith & Hahn (retail 


“ Company 
$20,000. 


(caskets), au 


Bound Box Company, au 
Edwards, FE. E. Flora and 


Rochester—The Kennedy Company, au 
thorized capital $25,000. 


North Carolina. 


Charlotte—The Cochrane Mantel & Novelty Compan) 
authorized capital $25,000; J. E. Cochrane and others. 
Ohio. 
Cleveland—The Risbridger Fillet 
wood novelties), authorized capital 
Risbridger and others. 


Company 


$10,000; William ‘¢ 


Massillon—The Crozton-Keeton Motor Company, autho! 
ized capital $500,000. 
South Dakota. 
Pierre—The Monroe Land & Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $250,000. 
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Tennessee. 

mphis—The Carriage & Wagon Supply Company, au- 

zed capital $25,000; Jack McNeil, J. W. Pennel, Rich- 

Ixettlewood and others, 

jomphis—The Chickasaw Table & Manufacturing Com- 
1y, authorized capital $3,500. 

Texas. 

rownsville—The Brownsville Lumber & Manufacturing 
pany, authorized capital $30,000; Albert Snyder, J. P. 

erm and Ira Webster. 

in Antonio—The Santex Flooring & Manufacturing 

pany, authorized capital $10,000; W. H. Wells, FE. E. 

s and C. E. Miller. ' 

Virginia. 

ynchburg—The Ford-Murrell Lumber Company, author- 
a capital $15,000; Joseph A. Ford, president; Benjamin 
rhornbul, vice president, and Thomas EK. Murrell, secre- 
y and treasurer, 
sullotk—-The Virginia Manufacturing Company (wooden- 
are). 
West Point—The West Point Panel Company, authorized 
ital $50,000; H. KE. ‘Topping, president; W. L. Tabb, 

president; C. B. Stark, treasurer, and J. L. Tabb, 


retary. ; 
Washington. 

\lgona—The Algona Lumber & Shingle Company, author- 

d capital $15,000; Ole Lindland, William loley, O. O. 
Green and C, O. Green. 

Colvilie—The Great Western Timber & Investment Com- 

uy, authorized capital $500,000. 

Seattle——The Nortnwestern Wheel & Wagon Company, 

iihnorized capital $500,000, 

facoma—TLne Moore Logging Company, authorized capi- 
tal »4,000; W. C. Wheeler, '. E. Ripley, Ralph H. Clark, 
\v. C. Wheeler, jr., and George Moore. 

West Virginia. 

Grafton—The Grafton Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital 320,000. 

Nicholas county—The ‘Tri-State Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Lee Smith, L. W. Fogg, J. 
Kush and others. ; : 

Wisconsin. 

Gordon, Douglas county—The McLaggan Lumber Com- 

pany, authorized capital $25,000. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Alabama. 


Sanford—The Henderson Lumber Company will rebuild 
its puant burned August 14; contemplates erection of 104x 
142-100t pianing mii shed and instatiation of six or eight 
fast leed machines, with daily capacity of 150,000 to 175,000 
reet. 


Georgia. 


Cartersville—The Rhyne Bros. Lumber Company will erect 
a tiame main building, GOx100 feet, and instail machinery 
o manufacture, sash, aoors ete. 

Meigs—J. A. Lowers, of Moultrie, and McNeill & McRae, 
of Camilla, have bought 2,190 acres of timber land near here 


and will install mii. 
Idaho. 


Kootenai—Preliminary work was commenced at the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company’s mill on the new system of yards, 
which the company will eniarge and put in shape to accom- 
modate the capacity of the new plant. ‘The yards will cover 
over twenty-five acres and will be capable of taking care of 
$5,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Kansas. 
Wichita——-The United Sash & Door Company has secured 
a permit for the erection of a 3-story addition to its plant. 
li will be constructed of brick and will cost about $28,000. 


Louisiana. 


Derry—Togan & Togan will erect a saw mill. : 
Oak VPark—Thomas Bayne has established a saw mill. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—-The B. Kegan Sons Company has bought a 
-story brick building and will equip for the manufacture 
of boxes, shooks and lumber, 


Massachusetts. 
Leverett — The Massachusetts Box Company is rebuilding 
iis factory. The main building will be 110x40 feet and 
equipped with modern machinery. 


Michigan. 


Cadillac-—The Cadillac Manufacturing Company will add 
stavemaking plant to its establishment. 


Minnesota. 

International Falls—-The International Lumber Company 
has begun the construction of a saw mill. It is expected 
hat about 100 acres of ground will be necessary for yardage. 

Mississippi. 

Meridian——The Whitaker Bros. Company has added two 
lathes, costing $600 each, and has built a dry kiln. The 
plant is now making a high grade automobile spoke in ad- 
lition to other sorts of spokes. 


North Carolina. 


Mebane——The White Furniture Company will erect a 
‘-story, 60x210-foot building at a cost of $20,000 for office, 
hippmg and foundry uses. 

Wasnington—The Dixie Lumber Company will rebuild the 
iry kilns recently burned. 

Wilmington—Newton & Williams will install a saw mill 
with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. 


Oklahoma. 
El Reno—W. A. Rowe, of Cincinnati, Ohio, proposes the 
stablishment of a carriage and wagon factory. 


Tennessee. 
Memphis—C. L. Willey will make repairs and improve- 
ments to his plant to cost $20,000; will install drier. 


Texas, 


Beaumont—The Lehman Manufacturing Company is erect- 
ing a factory. 

Brownsville—The Brownsville Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, recently incorporated, is installing a planing mill 
and lumber yard. 

Corsicana—The Fowler Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Nacogdoches, will establish a furniture factory. 

Laredo—A crate factory will be built under the direction 
of John F. Butcher, of Vasser, Mich. Plans and specifica- 
tions are ready and the machinery will be on the ground in 
a few days. 

Orange—The Miller-Link Lumber Company, of this city, 
is preparing to establish logging camps at Bunker Hill. A 
townsite has been laid out and an office building is being 
erected. 

Port Arthur—The Port Arthur Planing Mill Company will 
build a planing mill at once. 


Wisconsin. 
Two Rivers—Special machinery is being installed in the 
plant of the F. Eggers Veneer Seating Company for the 
manufacturing of doors. 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 


Dothan—Fire August 19 destroyed the plant of the Dothan 
Variety Works, a planing mill and about $30,000 worth of 
kiin and dried lumber, causing a loss of about $60,000, with 
$58,000 insurance. 








Michigan. 

Traverse City—The Traverse City Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s planing mill was burned August 25 with a loss of 
$25,000. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The buildings occupied by the Northwestern 
Parquet Floor Company were completely destroyed by fire 
August 23. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Western Wheelbarrow & Manufacturing 
Company’s plant was burned recently, entailing a loss of 
$97,000. 

New Hampshire. 

Nashua—The plant of the Howard Furniture Company 

was visited by fire, causing a loss of about $3,500, fully cov- 


ered by insurance. 
New York. 

Blockville—Fire August 23 destroyed the saw and planing 
mill of Green Bros., causing a loss of $10,000, with no in- 
surance. 

North Tonawanda—The Dock & Mill Company suffered a 
loss by fire recently. 

Pennsylvania. 

Jacksonville—N. H. Yearick suffered a loss by fire re- 
cently. 

Morgantown—The saw will and lumber of Hoffman & 
Huyett were damaged $2,500 by fire August 25. 

Tennessee. 

Cookeville—The plant of the Cookeville Colonial Column 
Company was burned. 

Sheibyville—tFire of unknown origin at the planing mill 
of Shapard Bros. totally destroyed the mill plant and ma- 
chinery, together with their lumber warehouse and a large 


quantity of dressed and undressed lumber, causing an esti- 
mated loss of $10,000; insurance, $3,500. 
Texas. 


Dodge—The plant of the San Jacinto Lumber Company 
was partially destroyed by fire August 22. ‘The loss will 
amount to about $5,000, with insurance of $3,000. 


Washington. 

Everett—Fire broke out in the dry kilns of the Mukilteo 
Lumber Company August 22 and $5,200 was lost on kiln and 
shingles ; three-fourths of the loss was insured. 

Hoquiam—Fire which started in the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company’s barn destroyed the offices of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company and other buildings. Loss, 
$75,000. 

West Virginia. 

Wildell—The mill ef the Wildell Lumber Company was 
totally destroyed by fire, causing a loss of about $45,000. 
The mill will be rebuilt. Z : 

Wisconsin. 

Blackriver Falls—The Jones Lumber & Mercantile Com- 
pany’s plant was damaged by fire recently, with a loss of 
$10,000 and insurance of $7,000. 

Knowlton—Fire destroyed the planing mill of the Johnson 
Creek Lumber & Shingle Company August 21. The entire 
structure, several loaded wagons and two cars loaded with 
dressed lumber ready for, shipment were burned. The plant 
was insured and will be rebuilt. 

Oshkosh—Resulting in an estimated loss of $35,000, fire 
at the dry kilns of the Paine Lumber Company destroyed 
100,000 feet of lumber and badly damaged the kiln Au- 
gust 24. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


BLaNney, Micu., Aug. 30.—By a decre of Judge Stone the 
affairs of the William Mueller Company, of this city, will 
be closed out and all the assets disposed of to effect a 
settlement with the creditors, who had previously disagreed 
upon the methods to be employed. A total of more than 
$1,000,000 of assets, consisting of railroad stocks, timber 
lands and other valuable holdings, will be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidder. The William Mueller Com- 
pany, which practically built this town and established 
yards in Marinette and other places, through unfortunate 
investments was forced into bankruptcy. Among the lia- 
bilities are notes totalling, it is said, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, made to various banks of the country. 





CINCINNATI, Otllo, Aug. 31.— Wednesday, August 25, Ref- 
eree in Bankruptcy Greve, after a meeting of representa- 
tives of creditors, gave 'rustee Stone, of the I. M. Asher 
bankrupt estate, permission to sue Hudson & Bauer to 
recover money which I. M. Asher alleges he lost in their 
reputed gambling place. Specific permission was also given 
Trustee Stone to sue the Farmers’ & ‘Traders’ bank, of 
Covington, for $13,000, which, it is alleged, was borrowed 
by Asher personally and later repaid with funds of the 
1. M. Asher Lumber Company. Referee Greve made a 
blanket order under which Trustee Stone will file the two 
suits above referred to and also, it is expected, several 
others against persons who, it is alleged, won money from 
I. M. Asher. 


San Francisco, Aug. 51.—-According to reports from Oro- 
ville the action instituted by the Truckee Lumber Company 
to force the making of a deed to it for certain lands for- 
merly owned by H. H. Yard and sold under execution has 
been dismissed in the superior court, a compromise having 
been reached. ‘The settlement was made out of court and 
its terms were not made public, but it is said that the 
lumber concern will get its deed and that Mr. Yard will 
retire. The company claimed that Mr. Yard was one day 
late in his redemption proceedings. 


SPRINGFIELD, Oulo, Aug. 23.—Edward H. Gambold has 
been named receiver for the Home City Planing Mill Com- 
pany, of this city. ‘The application was filed by Reinold 
Singer, a stockholder in the company, who brought suit to 
recover $1,480.92, alleged to be due on a promissory note. 
J. C. Kellar, president of the company, has confessed judg- 
ment in the above sum. The assets are given at $22,443.15 
and the liabilities at $14,392.09. The real estate is valued 
at $12,000; machinery, tools etc., $4,400; lumber on hand, 
$2,500; cash, $50, and accounts receivable $3,493.15. 


OrEGON City, OreE., Aug. 24.—The appointment of a re- 
eeiver for the Brown Lumber Company, of this city, was 
asked by J. F. Wing, who loaned Elmer Brown, of the 
Brown Lumber Company, $5,400 December 1 last and took 
a chattel mortgage to secure the notes. Only $781.11 has 
been paid. Circuit Judge Campbell appointed John Van 
Xante, of Portland, receiver of the company August 21. 
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Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and soucits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 
HENEY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Ass’t Cashier. 
COLLN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 











H. M. Byttessy & ComPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 


Artificial Gas Systems 
Street Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
trrigation Systems 





EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 





Commercial National Bank Bidg. 
CHICAGO 

















AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 























IS YOUR BUSINESS 
100% PRODUCTIVE? 


—Our latest systems of modern accounting put you in in- 
stant touch with every phase of your business— 


—Lay before you in black and white an accounting of 


every penny— 

— Cause to stand out in quick relief the wastes, excessive 
costs, leaks—every factor that may be at present a constant 
if insidious drag and drain on your resources and business. 


MARK SUMMERS & CO. 


Public Accountants and Auditors 
Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 





What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 
in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It's our business to 
urnish apprai maps ani ns compiled for ready reference, 
which will tell you in figures the exact valuation of your plant. 
BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 


COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 











CooperR, TEMPLE & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
INDUSTRIAL COUNSELORS AND 
ECONOMISTS 
CHICAGO—First National Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE—Wells Bidg. MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange 
ST. PAUL—Germania Life Bidg. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
‘he amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correci 
fiend for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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SEPTEMBER 4, 199. 














Handy Books for Lumbermen 



































































































315 Dearborn Street, 


The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library | 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Luinber 
Industry of America 


By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
o* the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 


keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
MD th0404 so hbae ecw Meee aden seadelteenae $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
leather 3 
Se ee once Sena reer rare 3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
on eS ee eres ois weiss. greneeid $2.00 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any oneness of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
i POEs Wes ON CIS oe vccccccceeccacuas $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade.* The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies............. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and sellin 
from % inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
MD 5505s wale cman kdea iene taeaoureene $3.00 


price of moulding 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price.......... 25 cts 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


PUBLISHERS. 
CHICAGO. 














BUSINESS BETTER IN HARDWOOD SECTIONS. 





Upper Grades in Good Demand—Prices Stronger— Lower Grades Still Dull—Railroads Placing 
Orders and Making Strong Efforts to Avoid Car Shortage. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 31.—The demand for hard- 
wood lumber is on the inerease, with a much better 
feeling among the trade regarding the future. More of 
the important buying interests are in the market and 
are taking lumber for a longer period ahead than has 
been, the case for a number of months. Railroads are 
in the market for a considerable quantity of stock and 
the same is true of wagon, furniture and other interests 
which have been buying from hand to mouth for two 
years. There seems to be very little doubt in the minds 
of the trade that there will be a very active market 
this fall and winter and they are making preparations 
accordingly. In addition to the improvement in the 
demand, prices are firmer and the undertone of the 
market is much better. Low grade lumber is still hard 
to sell, but the higher grades in almost all cases sell at 
very good prices. 

Railroads look for a very heavy volume of business 
this fall and are doing all they can to get their equip- 
ment in first class condition. Within the last few days 
one of the southern railways has issued an order for 
the repair of 1,000 cars that have been discarded for 
more than two years. The Illinois Central system an- 
nounces that it immediately will put 200 additional men 
at work at its shops at McComb and Vicksburg, and 
some of the other railroad companies also are getting 
things in shape so that they will be in position to take 
care of the big traffic expected. 

The Illinois Central has issued orders for its cars 
not to be allowed off its own lines unless strictly neces- 
sary. Some other railroads are taking similar steps. 
The largness of the grain crops has brought about the 
conviction that it is going to take all the equipment 
the roads can get, and local lumber interests are in- 
clined to believe that they will have considerable diffi- 
culty in securing necessary equipment. 

As giving some idea of the increase in the volume 
of business recently, it may be stated that the ship- 
ments of lumber of the Missouri Pacific and the Iron 
Mountain railways in Arkansas during the last two 
months show an excess of about 50 percent as compared 
with the same period last year. Other roads also 
acknowledge that they are handling a great deal more 
lumber and there seems to be very little doubt that 
the amount of business under way is materially ahead 
of what it has been. 

One of the conditions in connection with the increase 
in the movement of lumber is the fact that a very 
large portion of such shipments are being delivered by 
the roads to their own shops to be used in the repair 
of cars or in the building of new equipment. It is 
estimated that about 50 percent of the lumber handled 
by some of these roads is going to the railroad com- 
panies themselves for the purposes indicated. 

The saw mill and veneer factory of R. J. Darnell, 
Incorporated, has been closed for about two weeks. The 
suspension of operation resulted from the changes being 
made in the logging road, which eut off all timber sup- 
plies. As soon as the road is in first class condition 
the timber will begin coming in again and operation 
will be resumed on full time. 

The Louisville & Nashville Company has bought thirty- 
five acres of land adjoining its present yards at Lee- 
wood, east of Memphis, and will put in trackage thereon 
that will accommodate 500 freight cars. The capacity 
of the yards will be doubled. The company has made 
arrangements with the Illinois Central for the use of 
its line to New South Memphis, and the Louisville & 
Nashville will be in position to cater to the wants of 
the large enterprises in that section. 

E. H. Claypool, commercial agent for Clyde’s 
Charleston Fast Freight Line, announces that there will 
be a decided extension in the territory covered by this 
service. Mr. Claypool was in the railroad business in 
this city for some years and later became secretary of 
the Valley Log Loading Company. He resigned this 
position to accept his present one, and he has succeeded 
in building up a satisfactory business in this territory. 
Offices will be opened at Little Rock, Kansas City and 
other points in the West. 

J. W. Finn, Salem, Ill, has bought 1,560 acres of 
timber land in Craighead county, Arkansas, and will put 
in a large mill at once, to be located near Pitts. 

The Agee Wagon Company has shipped its first car 
of wagons from its new factory at El Dorado. The 
company moved from Camden to El Dorado some time 
ago. The statement is made that the company is sup- 
plied with orders for several months. 

C. B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Company, and 
vice president of the Lumbermen’s Club, has gone to 
Chicago on business. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business trip to Chicago 
and other northern markets. 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, has 
returned from a trip to Europe. 

8. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, has gone to Denver to attend an important lumber 
meeting. As soon as this is over, Mr. Anderson, who is 
accompanied by his wife, will make an extended trip 
through the Northwest, visiting Seattle, Wash. 

W. H. Greble, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
returned several days ago from New York. Mr. Greble, 
who was accompanied by his wife, attended the box 
manufacturers’ convention in New York, and later took 
the steamer from that city to Savannah. He says the 





trip was a delightful one until rough weather was en 
countered off the Gulf coast. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 31.—An indication of reviving 
business is noticed in Louisville in connection with th: 
car situation. Though there is nothing approaching 
car shortage, they are not as easy to get, and it takes 
longer time to have requests for ears filled than it did 
during the dull days. One hardwood manufacturer 
pointed to a Pennsylvania switch across from his plac: 
and exclaimed, ‘‘See those empty tracks! It’s the firs: 
time that the railroad hasn’t used them as a storing 
place for cars in eighteen months.’’ And as orders are 
bearing out the general indications, there is a unanimous 
verdict to the effect that the lumber trade, as well as 
other trades, is improving. 

W. A. McLean, president of the Wood Mosaie Flooring 
& Lumber Company, which has mills in Highland Park 
and New Albany, is fishing in the wilds of Canada. He 
will not be back until the middle of September. He 
can not even be reached by telegraph. 

The railroads are ordering ties in volume from loca! 
people. 

Joseph Waltman, who has been appointed salaried in 
spector for Louisville by the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, has arrived and taken charge of the situa- 
tion. Mr. Waltman has been kept busy ever since he 
reported to A. E. Norman, president of the Hardwood 
club, inspecting lumber under the national association 
certificate. Mr. Waltman is making his headquarters 
with W. P. Brown & Sons, but will probably establish 
an office in a few weeks. 

John M. Smith, of Dickson, Tenn., southern buyer for 
W. P. Brown & Sons, was in this city last week. He 
said that the feature of the situation in Tennessee and 
the central South is the rapidity with which the avail- 
able supply of oak is diminishing. It is getting very 
hard to get dry stock in quantity, compared with the 
situation a short time ago. 

R. E. Sunderland, the Omaha lumberman, who as pres- 
ident of the Omaha Advertisers’ club came all the way 
from Alaska to be present at the convention in this city 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, arrived 
last Thursday and took a big part in the convention. His 
efforts had much to do with the fact that Omaha cap- 
tured the 1910 convention after a hard fight. Mr. Sun- 
derland’s lumber interests in the Northwest are ex- 
tensive. 

A. B. Lipscomb has been elected secretary of the Com- 
mercial club to sueceed A. T. Macdonald, who resigned. 
The Commercial club has all the lumbermen of the city 
as members. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, one of the 
hustling members of that hustling family, has volun- 
tarily retired from active business on account of his 
annual attack of hay fever. He is getting rid of it at 
Mackinaw, Mich. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company is getting in a 
quantity of mahogany logs, but business is so good, it is 
reported, that it is not manufacturing fast enough to 
keep up with sales. The Nor unloaded 400,000 feet of 
logs at Pensacola last week. and these are now en route 
to Louisville. The Richmond is coming from Axim, on 
the west coast of Africa, with 1,000,000 feet of logs. 
The Mengels are building with their own force a con- 
crete vat-for keeping veneer flitches. The vat is to be 
30x12x8 feet, and is expected to keep the flitches in con- 
siderably better condition than it is possible to do now. 
Herbert Mengel, mill superintendent, is in charge of the 
construction of the vat. D. C. Harris, traffic manager 
of the company, is in Denver on business connected with 
the company. 

A. E. Norman, of the Norman Lumber Company, said 
that business is fair. He looks for improvement from 
now on. 

T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons, reported that 
the demand is picking up steadily and that the situation 
is fine. August is the best month the company has had, 
he said. 

J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, said that a great improvement has taken place 
and that it is keeping up. 

Business is better, according to the Wood Mosaic 
Flooring & Lumber Company. The demand from the 
railroads is especially encouraging. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Aug. 31.—The demand for ‘oak car 
stock and construction oak is much better than it has 
been for two years and large contracts are being re- 
ceived by millmen at advanced prices, and for delivery 
within thirty to ninety days. The demand for hard- 
woods, oak, chestnut ete., is steadily improving and 
prices are becoming better. A number of manufacturers 
are running full time and placing on stick large amounts 
of oak and chestnut, with their dry stocks considerably 
broken, especially in the higher grades. The scarcity of 
No. 1 common and better quality white oak is becoming 
more noticeable as the markets continue to improve and 
prices become more satisfactory to the millmen. 

The demand continues firm for panel and high grade 
poplar, with the supply of dry stock decreasing. Several 
manufacturers report receipt of large orders for future 
shipment, which will take all the stock of this quality 
that they can manufacture for six or eight months. The 
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iower grades are being sold at better prices and more 
wud larger orders are received at this time than for two 
ears. The demand for poplar moldings, bevel siding 

., is inereasing and all the factories are very busy 

orking on orders; prices are better and larger orders 
we received for future shipment. 

The Hardwood Lumber Company, which has been 
jovated at this place for a year, has moved its office to 
1411-1414 Union Trust building, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
stockholders of the company have changed considerably. 
|. H. P. Smith continues as president of the company ; 
\V. E. Heyser, formerly with the T. B. Stone Lumber 
“ompany, Cincinnati, is vice president and treasurer: 
\lv. Smith will reside in Cincinnati. 

Bb. F. Vansant, traveling representative for the W. H. 
awkins Lumber Company, has returned from an ex- 
tended business trip through the East. Mr. Vansant 
reports business greatly improved and the receipt of some 
very desirable orders. 

Charles A. Miller, sales manager for J. W. Johnson 
& Co., Huntington, W. Va., was a business caller in this 
city this week. Mr. Miller reported business satisfactory. 

The Wright-Saulsberry Lumber Company will operate 
its mill for three or four weeks and cut out its supply of 
logs. The company reports business greatly improved 
and the receipt of desirable orders for oak and poplar 
and ear stock. 

J. M. Taylor, of the Domestic Lumber Company, 
(olumbus, Ohio, was a business visitor in this city this 
week, calling on lumbermen. Mr. Taylor advises busi- 
ness greatly improved with his company in the last 
thirty days and that it is receiving larger orders for 
future shipment. Mr. Taylor will make an extended busi- 
ness trip through West Virginia before returning to the 
office at Columbus. 

The Southern Hardwood Company has been organized 
in this city. The officers of the company are W. E. 
Berger, president; W. H. Dawkins, vice president, and 
Hi. J. Kester, secretary and treasurer. This company 
will oceupy the offices formerly occupied by the Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, and will do a wholesale lumber 
business. The stockholders are thoroughly experienced 
lumbermen and success is assured. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 1.—Records in building were 
broken in Indianapolis during August, the aggregate 
amount of permits issued during the month being ap- 
proximately $1,112,000 as compared with about $762,000 
in August of last year. The best previous month in the 
history of this city was in June, 1907, when the permits 
amounted to approximately $1,054,000. 

August has been the second month in which the per- 
mits have reached more than $1,000,000 this year, build- 
ing during May amounting to $1,029,000, but this was 
during the month the permit for the $600,000 city hall 
building was issued. During June, 1907, the best previ- 
ous month, the permit for the $500,000 I. O. O. F. build- 
ing was issued. 

On the other hand, there have been no particularly 
large permits issued during August, the largest being one 
for $250,000 for the Murat temple. The next largest 
permit issued was one for $124,500 for the building be- 
ing erected by Arthur Jordan for the Studebaker Bros. 
Company, of Indianapolis. Permits for fireproof struc- 
tures this month amounted to $632,000, while the per- 
mits for frame dwellings reached almost $300,000. 

Added to these figures are the permits for alterations, 
amounting to about $50,000, and $18,150 for concrete 
buildings, together with the permits for stables, sheds and 
miscellaneous structures. 

The New Castle Construction Company, of Newcastle, 
is spending $100,000 in providing homes for 100 families 
that have moved to Neweastle, where there is an indus- 
trial boom. 

A baby boy was born to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Murdoch, 
5209 North New Jersey street, a few days ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis G. Buddenbaum and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ransom Griffin have returned from Lake Wawasee, where 
they spent three weeks. 

Kk. H. Greer, of the Greer-Houghton Lumber Company, 
is home after a trip of several weeks to mills in Alabama, 
Mississippi and other southern states. 

Among those who will attend the Hoo-Hoo annual 
meeting at Hot Springs, Ark., September 9-11 are Mil- 
ton 8. Huey, George L. Maas, John Oxenford, James 
Lang and Mr. and Mrs. Ransom Griffin. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 31.—The Hardwood Lumber 
Company, with headquarters formerly at Ashland, Ky., 
has opened offices in this city. The officers are J. H. 
P. Smith, formerly of Ashland, Ky., and Walter Heiser, 
who until recently was connected with the T. B. Stone 
Lumber Company, of this city. 

The lumber stork has brought another infant lumber 
company to this city. The infant has the melodious 
name of the Suwanee Lumber Company. It is under- 
stood that the people interested formerly were con- 
neeted with the Broadhead-Garrett Lumber Company, of 
Clay City, Ky. 

Frank Sowles, it is rumored, will open an office in 
this eity for the Swann-Day Lumber Company, of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

N. L. Heaton. chief executive clerk of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, says that reports received 
during the last week indicate more strength in demand, 
and that prices are stiffening, especially on gum, oak. 
and poplar; furniture men are getting into the market, 
and railroads ordering more material for construction. 

Lewis Doster, the secretary, returned yesterday from 
Chieago, where he had been engaged on business con- 
nected with the association. He will leave for Louis- 


ville for a conterence with President R. M. Carrier this 
week. 

B. F. Dulweber, of the John C. Dulweber Company, 
returned Monday from his vacation. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OuI0, Aug. 31.—While there are no phe- 
nomenal advances in any grade of lumber, improvement 
continues. Manufacturers, jobbers and dealers report 
that the tone of the market is much better and that 
the outlook for fall and winter is brighter. Orders 
reported by central Ohio manufacturers and shippers 
are more satisfactory and the market is approaching 
the basis prevailing before the financial depression. 
Firmness rules in a number of lines of hardwoods, 
especially in the lower grades. 

Building operations in Columbus and central Ohio 
continue active. Empty houses which have retarded 
building are being rented rapidly as the iron and steel 
furnaces resume operation, and home building has taken 
a fresh start. 

Demand from carriage and automobile factories, ear 
works and furniture manufacturers has improved to a 
large extent and buying is being done on a larger seale 
than for months. 

R. L. Gilliam, secretary of sales for the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, reports a continuation in the volume 
of orders, well distributed among the different varieties 
and various grades. He is of the opinion that the 
market will continue to improve during the fall and 
winter. 

The fact that the Ohio State Fair opened its gates 
the first of the present week is expected to bring a 
large number of retail dealers from the smaller cities 
and towns of the state to Columbus. Shippers are keep- 
ing a sort of open house for their rural customers. 

The Ritter company has placed Ralph Lesher, a new 
traveling representative, in what is known as the Balti- 
more territory. 

M. J. Bergin, head of the lumber company bearing 
his name, reports an improvement in the retail trade. 

John K. Sowers, president of the Sowers-Leach Lum- 
ber Company, reports an improvement in orders on every 
hand. He is of the opinion that the fall trade will be 
much better. Mr. Sowers recently returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation trip on the Lakes. 

A number of changes have been made by the John 
R. Gobey Lumber Company in its traveling foree. Ben- 
jamin Stephens, one of its oldest representatives, has 
formed a partnership with William G. Schaffmorten 
and opened an office in Toledo. The territory formerly 
covered by Mr. Stephens has been divided between 
Samuel Wagner and William G. Emrich, who have been 
employed by the concern for some time. Toledo terri- 
tory will be looked after by J. W. Urban, the Detroit 
representative. 

Sherwood D. Morgan, of Kile & Morgan, reports con- 
siderable improvement in market conditions. He ex- 
pects an advance in the upper grades of oak in the 
near future. 

M. A. Hayward & Son report a fair volume of busi- 
ness with prices firm. There is considerable stiffening 
in the lower grades of hardwoods. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 1—Local hardwood manufae- 
turers say that business is as good or better than it has 
been at any other time this year, and indications point 
to a steady trade throughout fall and winter. Prices are 
holding firm with a disposition to advance along certain 
lines of hardwoods. Quartered white oak and quartered 
red oak are advancing and the demand has been strong 
for several weeks. Ash is slow and has been so all sum- 
mer. Low grades of poplar are in small demand. There 
is a fair demand for plain white oak. Manufacturers 
have had a good run on lumber from January 1 to July 1. 

Most mills are running full time and manufacturers 
are figuring on running plants night and day to eateh up. 
The log situation is better. Yellow pine dealers find 
business improving and figure on doing a good business 
the rest of the year. 

Frank May, of May Bros., Memphis, Tenn., was in this 
city for several days on business. He had been on a trip 
through the North and Northwest and reported trade 
conditions much improved throughout those sections. 
While away he sold several million feet of lumber. The 
company’s mill in Memphis is running night and day. 

Claude Maley, of this city, and of Maley, Wertz & 
Burgess, of Memphis, says the firm is getting a big 
lot of lumber in yard at Memphis and that prospects for 
business are good. 

Elmer Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from his vacation. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, and Bedna A. 
Young, of Young & Cutsinger, now on their way from 
Seattle, bought considerable timber lands in the West. 

Robert Williams, of Bristol, England, is filling a posi- 
tion in the office of Maley & Wertz. He spent five years 
in England studying the lumber situation and desires to 
become familiar with the business in the United States 

Mr. Thayer, of Thompson, Thayer & MeCowen, has 
gone to the Pacific coast for several weeks. 

The plant of the Henry Maley Lumber Company, in 
this city, has started up on full time. 

J. V. Jackson, of Cleveland, Ohio, called on the local 
trade recently. 

The new saw mill of Young & Cutsinger, at Jackson 
Tenn., will start up in about a week. It will have a 
eapacity of about 25,000 feet a day. 

Furniture factories are running on full time anc 
buying more lumber than at any time this year, receiv 
ing many good orders from the Southwest. Texas is 
sending in many of the largest orders. Chair manufac 
turers and veneer manufacturers also report business 
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Special Excursions 
Daily Until Sept. 30, 1909 
CHICAGO TO 


Atlantic City, NW. J., and Return . . $25.70 
Boston, Mass., and Return.... 25.60 
Montreal, Que., and Return.... 20.00 
New York, W. Y., and Return... 25.50 
Portland, Me., and Return..... 27.30 
Toronto, Ont., and Return direct Line 15.60 
Toronto, Ont., and Ret. vieNicgerarais 19.50 


Tickets good via Niagara Falls and allow stopover at that 
point, Thirty days’ return limit. Liberal stopovers, 
Excursion fares to all Tourist Resorts in Canada, New Eng- 
land. New York and New Jersey. For full particulars 

apply to 


W. S. COOKSON, A. G. P. A. 
135 Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 





BUNGALOWCRAFT. 


By H. A. Eymann. Oblong 7%x10 inches, 120 
pages. This book by a well known California 
architect gives illustrations and floor plans for 
about fifty bungalows, mostly one-story but some 
a story and a half or two-story, and running in 
size from three and four rooms up. Most of the 
plans are for an average sized family, and for 
moderate cost construction running $3,000 or 
under. The plans are all adapted for cold as well 
as warm climates and are intended for use any- 
where. 

The bungalow type of cottage is increasing in 
popularity, and this book appears a valuable one 
for the builder and contractor, and for the retail 
lumberman who is often called upon for advice in 
the choosing of house plans. We have therefore 
placed this book in stock in the regular publisher's 
edition, paper covers, which will be sent postpaid 
at the publisher’s price, $1; and also have bound 
an edition of the book in handsome, durable 
linen canvas crash covers, which can be obtained 
only from us, and which will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50 a copy. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TO . Can ship quickly from either yard. 











Send us your orders 
THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
. DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. 
™~ 
‘Wm. Schuette & Co. 
INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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good, and desk men say that trade is better than for 
several weeks. 

J. C. Greer, of the Federal Stave & Lumber Company, 
of this city, reports the company’s large stave plant at 
Lone Oak, Tenn., running on full time. 

Edward Ploeger, of the Bosse Furniture Company, 
says that his large desk factory at Henderson, Ky., is 
being operated on full time and that business is fine. 

The large plant of the Heldrich Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company resumed operation Monday after a shut- 
down for repairs. 

_ Charles Lieb, president of the Rockport Box Manufac- 
turing Company, of Rockport, reports business good. 

The saw mills at Jasper and in Dubois county are 
being operated on full time. 

W. B. Bultman, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip through central 
Mlinois. He says the crops throughout that section are 
the biggest in many years. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirrLe Rock, ArK., Aug. 30.—Hon. A. C. Morris, 
member of the last legislature, who is interested in the 
placing of the output of a number of lumber mills in 
Cleburne and adjacent counties, states that the lumber 
business is in excellent condition, particularly hardwood 
produets in north central Arkansas counties. The de- 
mand, he says, is chiefly for furniture material, although 
there is also a heavy demand for tie material. Prac- 
tically all of the mills in the section referred to are run- 
ning on full time. 

To hasten the completion of the new Iron Mountain 
Union Station the superintendent of construction has 
put on night shifts, preparing for the erection of the 
midway over the tracks from the station proper. En- 
gineer Correll, of the maintenance of way department, 
has already moved the furniture of his department into 
the new station, being the first to get into the new 
quarter-million-dollar station. It is announced that all 
offices will be removed to the new building within the 
next week. 

Much disappointment is felt in this city over the 
unusually low stage of the Arkansas river just at the 
time when the new packet company had placed its twin 
steamers on the river with a view to working up the old 
river transportation interest. The stage is the lowest 
since 1881, and of course has temporarily checked water 
traffic, except below Pine Bluff toward Memphis. The 
packet company, however, is not discouraged, and believes 
the last two months have demonstrated that its enter- 
prise will be successful. 

Contract for the construction of a 6-story office and 
bank building by the Citizens’ bank of Pine Bluff has 
been let to the Southern Construction Company, of 
Louisville. The contract price is in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. The building is to be finished in eighteen 
months. 

An accident at the Oak Leaf Lumber Company’s mill 
at Malvern on the 26th, occasioned by the bursting of a 
flywheel, resulted in the instant killing of the engineer, 
Frank Lash, and the injuring of Fireman Wiley R. 
Rhodes. The mill will be closed two weeks for repairs. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrIsTOL, TENN., Sept. 1—Increased activity continues 
to characterize the local lumber market and lumbermen 
generally say that trade is picking up and that the busi- 
ness outlook is very much better. Prices are steady, with 
no material change, while the demand is heaviest for 
oak, poplar and ash. Lower grade stock is moving well 
and this is considered the most hopeful feature of the 
situation. 7 

‘*Business is moving along well,’’ said B. B. Burns, 
of the Tug River Lumber Company, whose duty it is to 
market probably 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood for his company ‘every year. 

William 8. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, was in this city this week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Whiting and their two sons, and visited his band 
mill at Abingdon. Mr. Whiting is optimistic as to the 
outlook for business. 

‘*We feel much encouraged over prospects,’’ said Mr. 
Whiting. ‘‘There seems to be a much healthier demand 
for lumber, while the market is in a much better con- 
dition. ’? 

J. A. Wilkinson, well known Bristol manufacturer, is 
back from a trip through Virginia and West Virginia, 
where he has been looking after his extensive operations. 
Mr. Wilkinson is contemplating the purchase of a large 
amount of timber in Raleigh county, West Virginia, 
which will mean that he will install a band mill for its 
development. His local operations and his various coun- 
try mills are running full time. 

G. KE. Goodell, for several years connected with the 
sales department of J. A. Wilkinson, has resigned and 
entered the wholesale lumber business in this city on his 
own aceount. The latest reports from Washington, D. C., 
are to the effect that he may be appointed local postmas- 
ter. The position carries a salary of $4,000 a year. 

F. C. Knight is at the band mill of the Tug River 
Lumber Company, in Wise county, Virginia, checking up 
its business and going over accounts. He also just vis- 
ited the mill at Meek, Ky. 

The Ford-Murrell Lumber Company, recently organized 
at Lynchburg, Va., will actively enter the lumber busi- 
ness at once. The company is backed by experienced and 
efficient lumbermen. 

Messrs. Newton and Williams are preparing to install 
a mill with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet, at Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

The George D. Griffith Company, hardwood dealer, of 
Chicago, was represented in Bristol this week by its 
buyer, C. C, Hubbard. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 31.—Steady improvement i 
noticeable in the local lumber market. The flood o} 
orders to all of the millmen is increasing. A continu: 
tion of the present rate of inroads into the stocks o 
hand will find them badly depleted before the full fai 
activity begins. Plain oak is scarcer than any othe: 
grade. This is especially true of plain red oak and thi 
scarcity promises to continue. Quartered oak command 
the best price and millmen are consequently accustome:! 
to quarter as much of their oak as they can. 

They therefore saw plain only those logs which ea: 
not well be handled to advantage otherwise. This leaves 
a shortage in the plain sawed stock and this is mad 
the more apparent because the demand for plain stoc! 
usually exceeds that for quartered. All grades of oak 
are in fine demand and this also is true of chestnut. Th: 
fact is all woods are in active demand with the possibl 
exception of ash and hickory. 

There is a gradual, steady advance in prices. Collec 
tions are satisfactory. There is an improvement in th 
pine market and the price is advancing by leaps. Thi 
curtailment plan has had the natural effect of stiffening 
prices. The situation is pleasing, apparently, to all the 
lumbermen. The general opinion prevails that business 
has about reached the position it oceupied before the 
panic and that it will continue prosperous for some time. 
The shortage of cars, which seems imminent, is the only 
drawback as far as can be seen. There is already some 
difficulty to secure large cars. As the trade improves 
and the crops begin to move it is feared there will be a 
general shortage. 

Love, Boyd & Co. predict that the oak supply this fall 
will be short of the demand. They are having a good 
demand for all grades and have as many orders as they 
can conveniently handle. 

The Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company is running 
full time and at capacity. The flooring department is 
booming and orders are being accepted for shipments 
under ninety days. This concern states it is not so much 
a question of getting orders but of filling them. 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
receiving high grade logs by rail. It is establishing a 
retail department. 

Speaking of logs, there are many large rafts in the 
Cumberland moored to the banks above Nashville await- 
ing manufacture at the local mills. These rafts were 
brought down before the water fell below ordinary navi- 
gation point. All the local firms are preparing for a full 
fall business. 

A. B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., and McEwen 
Ransom, of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company, 
with their wives, are spending a month in the Rocky 
mountains. 

J. Milton Wells has severed his connection with the 
Nashville lumber market to accept a sales manager’s 
position with the Tallahatchie Lumber Company, of 
Philip, Miss. He is a young man, but has had much 
experience in the lumber business. The mill of the 
Tallahatchie Lumber Company was burned over a year 
ago, but the company will begin the installation of a 
75,000-foot daily capacity mill about October 1. The 
company has about 16,000 acres of land near Philip, 
consisting mainly of gum, oak, ash, cypress and cotton- 
wood. 

Tie cutters are busy in the vicinity of Florence, Ala. 
The prices being paid for ties is causing the owners of 
the timber to turn them loose rapidly and the cutters 
have all they can do. 

The Nashville Builders’ Exchange continues to grow. 
Three new firms have joined as members within the last 
week, 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 

SourH BEND, INp., Aug. 31.—J. M. Studebaker, sr., 
of the Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Company, who 
has been automobiling through the East, has returned. 

The Martin & Wells Lumber & Timber Company has 
been dissolved, Mr. Wells going out of the business. 
Mr. Martin will continue the business as the J. W. Mar- 
tin Lumber Company and will assume all indebtedness 
of the old company. 

Two thousand people went on the annual Dodge 
Manufacturing Company’s picnic to St. Joseph, Mich., 
last Saturday. Two trains were required to convey the 
crowd. Hollingshead & Campbell, bankers, of New 
York, sent out 2,000 cigars for the employees, which 
were distributed. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 1—F. M. Sullivan, who has 
been ill, will be able to return to business by the end 
of the week. The office reports trade good. 

H. A. Stewart is in West Virginia, where the cherry, 
oak and chestnut lumber is going out to customers very 
fast under his eye. I. N. Stewart has been in Canada 
for the last week, on an automobile trip. J. B. Wall has 
returned from his Canadian trip. The yard in Memphis 
is doing well. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company is pleased 
with the way its cars, loaded with lumber from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, move, often getting to Buffalo in 
five or six days. The movement will be kept up, against 
an expected car shortage. 

A. Miller is getting his yard stock in the best pos- 
sible condition for the fall trade, which he hopes will be 
good. It is a little slack now. 





The Van’s Harbor Land & Lumber Company, of Van’s 
Harbor, Mich., started sawing at its new mill last 
Monday. The mill’s equipment consists of a band and 
band resaw, with shingle and tie machinery. September 
7 the concern will run night and day shifts. 
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“SUSINESS IN EMPIRE STATE. 


Moaey Readily Available at Low Rate for Build- 
ing — Charter Rates Irregular and Un- 
settled— Lake Movements Active. 


sew YorK, Aug. 31.—The increased demand of a week 
aco continues unabated, and reports both from whole- 
sxicrs and retailers indicate a return to normal condi- 
tion. Stocks on hand are not large and the business that 
is placed is on a clear basis. The price of some stocks 

advanced and as the demand improves further in- 
quiries are expected. Money is in evidence for building 
purposes. Money for investment in mortgages is being 
.frcred in such large quantities that it is the expectation 
of brokers and others who handle funds of this sort that 
in the early autumn there will be a drop to 4 percent. 
This of course applies to gilt edged mortgages. The 
prevailing rate is 4% percent; in some instances 5 and 
even 6 percent is being obtained. Nineteen permits were 
filed last week in the borough of Manhattan, valued at 
$3,704,800; forty in the Bronx, valued at $448,300; 390 
in Brooklyn, valued at $1,326,500, and fifty-five in 
Queens, valued at $222,400. The number of permits 
filed from January 1 to date is 12,650, valued at $178,- 
377,600, as compared with 6,780 permits of last year at 
$90,273,700. 

An increase in business was reported in steam char- 
tering, most of which was for prompt boats from south- 
ern loading ports to European destinations. The demand 
for additional tonnage continues limited, and rates are 
unsettled and irregular, and an easier tendency is no- 
ticeable in some instances. In the sail tonnage market 
the feature was the fixture of a large ship for lumber 
from the Gulf to Buenos Ayres at the full rate of $10.50. 

The city has awarded three contracts for wood block 
pavement to the United State Wood Preserving Com- 
pany, 165 Broadway. The aggregate cost is about 
$114,000. 

M. W. Teufel, managing director for the Davison 
Lumber Company, Limited, manufacturer of spruce, 
pine and hemlock, states that prices in all stocks it 
handles show a gradual increase. The sales of the com- 
pany for July, 1909, as compared with those of July, 
1808, were about 300 percent more. Mr. Teufel states 
‘nat the desirable stocks were sold some time ago, and 
that the company is not in position to accept many more 
orders on certain sizes. 

William Schuette, of William Schuette & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 1 Madison avenue, returned last week from a three 
weeks’ trip to Pittsburg and the West, having passed 
through Duluth and Scanlon, Minn., stopping at the white 
jine operations where the Schuette company gets its 
\whiie pine supply. Mr. Schuette states that the con- 
cern’s business is assuming larger proportions, and busi- 
ucss is the best since the concern has been in existence. 
lie noies, however, that conditions in the West are better 
than in New York city, and finds that lumber is moving 
steadily in the territory which he recently visited. 

W. D. Mershon, of Mershon, Eddy, Parker & Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ vacation trip. Accompa- 
nied by his wife, Mr. Mershon took a trip to Nova Scotia. 

‘the Dinkel & Jewell Company, of Tarrytown, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to take over 
ihe business of a partnership composed of John F. Din- 
kel, Theodore H. Dinkel and Philip Jewell, who became 
established in December, 1897, having succeeded Smith, 
Kerr & Co. They dealt in coal and masons’ material 
until Oetober, 1904, when lumber was added. The new 
«mpany will handle the same lines. 

Yecent visitors were W. E. Terhune, W. E. Terhune 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; A. J. Cadwallader, 
George Craig & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. Among visitors 
at local headquarters of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
\:sociation of the United States were R. A. Brown, W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio; W. E. 
Berger, W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company, Ashland, 
Ky., and G. N. Hutton, Hutton & Bourbonnais Lumber 
(‘ompany, Hickory, N. C. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Aug. 31.—Dealers speak 
encouragingly of current market conditions and freely 
predict a better fall business than has been experienced 
in several seasons. The demand, after a litle awkward- 
ness during the middle of the month, has again struck a 
stride that is increasing to satisfactory proportions. The 
activity of the trade during the last week has brought 
the month’s transacticns up to a total that has not been 
recorded for August in several years. 

The rate at which Smith, Fassett & Co. have been 
bringing down stock by vessel this season gives promise 
of breaking all records at this yard. No yard in the 
Tonawandas has received more lumber since the opening 
f navigation and the company has much more to be 
brought forward before the close of navigation. The 
steamer Viking arrived yesterday and swelled the re- 
ceipts at the yard by 1,002,205 feet. 

J. A. McKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
has closed several contracts for lumber, posts and shin- 
oles ta he brenvht down by vessel from upper Lake ports 
before the close of navigation. Much of the newly pur- 
chased stock will come torward before the end of next 
month, 

The large amount of lumber to be brought down the 
Lakes to a number of local dealers has caused the yards 
io which the stock is consigned to seek more labor. 

The large consignments of white pine to arrive at the 
Northern Lumber Company’s dock during the last week 
and the stock scheduled to arrive by vessel in a few days 


have made it necessary for the company to increase its 
working force considerably. Three boats came in last 
week, with stock and two more cargoes are due before the 
end of the week. The company has a fleet of three boats 
under charter which will be kept busy during the balance 
of the season. 

The steamer Buell and barge Stewart cleared again to- 
day for Manistique, Mich., for more stock for A. Weston 
& Son, having just finished unloading about 1,500,000 
feet of white pine at the firm’s dock. Although not hav- 
ing received the large amount of stock usually brought 
down early in the season this year, this firm will make 
up for the delay by rushing down a larger amount than 
usual during the remainder of the season. 


KEYSTONE STATE TRADE. 


Building Booming— Permits Issued Break Record— 
Railroads Buying Supplies — Car Shortage 
C~ = Only Cloud on Business Horizon. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 28.—Building has never been 
more flourishing; mills are kept going at full force, some 
night and day. From January 1 to August 1 10,956 per- 
mits were issued, amounting to $25,792,345, and the 
three following weeks ending August 21, 1,249 more, cost- 
ing $4,238,225, making a grand total of $30,030,570 for 
the last eight months, which exceeds the same period of 
last year by $3,000,000. 

E. B. Malone, of Watson, Malone & Sons, states they 
are doing a large business. While prices are a little low, 
they are very well satisfied with conditions and are keep- 
ing stocked up to capacity. 

Edward F. Henson, of Edward F. Henson & Sons, re- 
ports the outlook for the general lumber business encour. 
aging. 

Amos Y. Lesher, of Charles F. Felin & Co., reports 
business heavy; in fact, they have enough work on hand 
to keep them going at full speed for six months, running 
their mills three nights a week. 

The S. B. Vrooman Company, Limited, reports busi- 
ness better this month. 

Paul P. Pearson and Ralph L. Pearson, trading under 
the name of Pearson Bros., opened a yard at 809 N. Del- 
aware avenue July 1, and are making a specialty of 
North Carolina pine. 

Joseph W. Janney is doing a good, conservative busi- 
ness, with every indication of a good fall trade. 

A contract for a building of steel frame, 50x150 feet, 
has been awarded by the Pennsylvania railroad, to be 
used as a wood preserving plant. The requirements for 
ties and timber for the lines of the company strip the 
land of 50,000 acres of trees annually and it is estimated 
that this plant will reduce the quantity of timber needed 
to about one-half. 

Among visitors to the Lumbermen’s Exchange during 
the week were A. B. Gabriel, of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; Job Scott, Mantua, N. J., 
and William Hunter, Pittsburg, Pa. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 
PirTsBuRG, PA., Aug. 31.—The majority of the active 
spirits of the lumber industry in Pittsburg are back at 
their desks with their coats off and sleeves rolled up. 
There appears to be not a cloud on the commercial sky. 
The one question at issue is the ability of railroads to 
handle lumber shipments. 

Railroads are coming out into the market for their own 
supplies. Up to this time the heaviest buying of lumber 
by railroads has been confined to a few leading lines. 

J. M. Woollett has resigned as vice president and head 
of the sales department of the American Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company. Mr. Woollett retires to take up 
the lumber business for himself and has opened offices 
in the Keenan building. Mr. Woollett, a southerner, 
came to Pittsburg a few years ago from the West. He 
has made many friends, especially among the trade. 

The American company reports a steady gain in vol- 
wme and prices. The yellow pine situation has greatly 
improved within a fortnight. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report a brisk demand for hem- 
lock and yellow pine. All milis are in operation and 
making a good record in production. E. V. Babcock 
spent a few days last week at Davis, W. Va., and is ex- 
pected in Pittsburg this week. O. H. Babeock and fam- 
ily, who have been spending the week ends at a moun- 
tain resort, have returned. 

C. F. Babcock, vice president of the Babeock Bros. 
Lumber Company, who was superintending the construc- 
tion of a new mill at Babcock, Ga., has been visiting 
his daughters in Johnstown. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, reports a 
steady run of new business without special features. He 
believes that larger buying is to come in the fall, as 
much of it has been held back. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports that the 
volume of new business is increasing. The benefit has 
been particularly noticeable in white and yellow pine. 
J. B. Flint, president, has returned from Dunlevie, W. 
Va. He reports satisfactory operations there at both the 
hemlock and hardwood plants. Dunlevie at this time is 
making a heavy run on hemlock. Spruce, however, is in 
good demand and there is little surplus stock available. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report a steady betterment in buy- 
ing, with new business coming in satisfactorily by mail 
and telephone. Prices are firm in all lines in which this 
company deals and inquiries indicate that the outlook 
is for better prices in the immediate future. 

The Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will resume the regular weekly meetings next week. 
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The Best 


Argument 


You can present in making a sale is that you have the stock on hand and 
can deliver it at once. Prepare today by ordering some of our 


WEST VIRGINIA K 
HEMLOC 
In addition to our own output we control the output of several 


large mills and can supply good stock in Southern Yellow Pine 
and West Va. Spruce as well as Hemlock. Tell us your wants, 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telecode used 
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WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


SPECIAL BILLS CUT TO ORDER ON SHURT NOTICE 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High- 
Grade WHITE PINE which we are 
anxiousto move. Write us for prices. 

















J. M. HASTINGS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Lumber :: PITTSBURG, PA. 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 


Kenneroch, Va. Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 












LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 








WOODWORKING PLANTS 
Illinois Central 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


ell 


For full information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 


industrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 
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Better 
Lumber 


Crayons 
U NLESS you are using Dix- 


on’s Lumber Crayons, you 
can probably improve upon 
the kind you are now buying. We 
believe that Dixon’s are standard, 
at least we make them as good as 
we know how and our reputation 
speaks for itself. 





























Only metallic pigments are em- 
ployed which means that the colors 
of Dixon’s Lumber Crayons will 
last, notwithstanding even severe 
weather conditions. 





Dixon’s Lumber Crayons come 
in hard and soft leads and eleven 
colors; your requirements and pre- 
ferences can be perfectly met. 








Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Corapany 






Jersey City, New Jersey 
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_ J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 





35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 
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Davison Lumber Company Limited 


Spruce - Hemlock - White Pine 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 


MANUFACTURERS 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS, 
SPECIALTY—EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. | Madison Ave,, 
New York City 











HARDWOODS 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 
SSS 


We Handle a General Line, Telephone 3184 Gramercy, 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 











LUMBER TRADE AT ERIE PORTS. 





Building Active — Big Georgia Timber Land Purchase—Yellow Pine Takes Another Advance — 
Cypress $1 Higher—Oak in Increased Demand. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 1—The general good feeling 
in lumber is shared by all members of the trade. The 
presence of railroads as buyers of stock is encouraging. 

Building is more active in this city than last year. 
The week’s permits number fifty-three, of which twenty- 
three are for frame dwellings, to cost $170,265. 

Lake receipts of lumber continue light, the amount 
reported this week being 2,742,000 feet, with 21,480,000 
shingles. 

Montgomery Bros. are getting in two Lake eargoes of 
white pine lumber this week. 

EK. V. Dunlevie is not developing his British Columbia 
timber. The saw mill of the Northwest Lumber Com- 
pany, near Seattle, in which he is interested, is running. 
He has returned from his yellow pine tract below Savan- 
nah, Ga., where he is building twenty-five miles of rail- 
road between the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard 
Air Line, and will be in line to ship over either of these 
roads. The saw mill will not be ready to run before the 
end of the year. 

C. W. Betts has escaped a siege with typhoid fever 
by dint of skillful treatment and is out again for part 
of the day. 

George E. Reed, formerly traveling salesman for E. 
W. Bartholomew, has been made manager for the R. J. 
Rogers Lumber Company at Geneva, N. Y. His place 
has been taken by Charles F. Sloan, who was in the 
lumber business with his father, Charles A. Sloan, at 
Clyde, N. Y. 

Knowlton Mixer, back from his vaeation trip to the 
Adirondacks, reports that trade in yellow pine, hemlock 
and red cedar is better than when he went away. 

James A. White, president of the Buffalo Maple 
Flooring Company, has gone to Michigan for a week 
or two. The W. H. White Company, which has about 
all flooring business, has had so much call for maple 
this summer that it was not easy to keep the mill in 
stock. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company is basing all opera- 
tions on white pine and has Lake steamers running to 
the yard on a season’s charter as usual. Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, was a visitor at the office last week. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 1—Throughout the market 
is a feeling that not only is the present volume of busi- 
ness about all that could be hoped for, but that prospects 
for a continued good trade are exceptionally good. 

Building trades generally are doing a good business. 
The mill business is fairly satisfactory, especially in 
the lines of sash, doors and the like, with a good 
increase in the demand for factory and special work. 
In several instances the mills are running at capacity, 
with sufficient orders ahead to keep them busy for 
several months. 

In marine circles trade is good. For a long time the 
boats have been having difficulty in getting sufficient 
cargoes to keep them busy. Although the fall trade 
is usually brisk, it has started early this year and a 
large volume of stock is being brought down from the 
north. 

C. H. Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company, 
who has just returned from the North, stated that he 
found manufacturers cheerful over the situation. Con- 
siderable stock is being moved. 

H. C. Christy, of this city, interested in the American 
Forests Company, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
stated this week that his company has closed an option 
on a large tract of virgin forest located in Lumkin, 
Towns, Habershaw and White counties, Georgia, which 
gives that company a total of 50,000 acres of excellent 
timber, containing about 500,000,000 feet. The timber 
consists principally of pine, oak, yellow poplar, with 
a good sprinkling of fine cherry and walnut. The tract 
is located about forty-two miles from Gainsville, Ga., 
and within a short time work will be started on a rail- 
road to tap the timber and by which the logs will be 
brought to the mill at Gainsville. The company decided 
to bring in the logs rather than move the lumber, and 
will erect a fine mill at Gainsville with a large capacity. 
It is expected that the enterprise will be in operation in 
about six months. 

The Central Lumber Company reports a growing busi- 
ness with bright prospects. Yellow pine, especially, is 
finding a good trade, notwithstanding dealers throughout 
this section bought heavily before the rise in prices. 

A fair trade in yellow poplar is reported by Putnam 
& Savidge. The volume of their business in this line 
has been materially increased and they are satisfied with 
the situation. In redwood and other western products 
they are finding the situation slack. 

The E. B. Smith Company, recently organized, has 


| opened offices on the thirteenth floor of the Rockefeller 


building. It is making a specialty of poles, ties and 
piling, and reports business good. 

The southern mills of the Advance Lumber Company 
are running full time and the company reports a fair 
increase in hardwood trade. In yellow pine it is finding 
a steady increase at good prices. 

A. C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip north, where he found conditions 
favorable for a lively fall trade. 

J. A. Payne, of the Peter Kuntz Lumber Company, 
Dayton, was in Cleveland this week on his way up the 
lakes. He stated that the company, which operates a 


line of retail yards in southwestern Ohio and Indiana, is 
finding trade good. 

R. H. Jenks has returned from a visit to the Mud 
Lake Lumber Company, at Raber, Mich. He stated 


-that the mill is running full time and that all indics- 


tions are that hemlock and other northern stocks will 
he active. 

H. N. Loud, lumber manufacturer, of Au Sable, Mich, 
visited loeal dealers this week. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLeDO, Onto, Aug. 31.—Added strength is reporte<| 
in nearly all grades of lumber. Yellow pine has had 
another spurt, according to the new price lists, the 
advances averaging from about 59 cents on the right 
hand side to about $1 on the lefthand side. Yellow pine 
yard bill stuff is reported to be getting scarce. A few 
straggling cars of transient common stuff are still show- 
ing up, but it is noticeable that finish and flooring are 
on a much more regular basis than they have been for 
a long time. Southern shipments are still being delayed 
and old orders remain unfilled. 

Out of sympathy with yellow pine, hemlock experi- 
enced an upward tendency. Local stocks are low, with 
but a limited supply at the mills. New lumber is 
rounding into fair shape. Water receipts of hemlock 
have been low, although August has brought in more 
than any preceding month this season. Assortments are 
broken and substitution is common. 

There is no car shortage in this section to affect local 
trade. Farmers are selling crops sparingly, and while 
the railroads are operating at near capacity, there is 
little prospect of any trouble from this source locally 
unless the crop movement becomes heavier than is ex 
pected. 

Cypress has advanced another dollar and liberal or- 
ders are being placed for this material by local dealers. 
This material is fast becoming a local factor in the 
lumber industry, and there never was a time when con 
sumption reached present proportions. This has been 
brought about by an unusually heavy call from the oil 
fields for tankage, and the large volume demanded by 
local builders in the construction of store fronts, porch 
columns, and many other uses, which heretofore have 
been almost monopolized by white pine. The result has 
been that local dealers feel disposed to stock up to a 
limited extent instead of pursuing their old policy of 
relying on prompt shipments from the mills to fill 
orders as needed. 

All kinds of hardwoods continue to be excellent prop- 
erty, and never were better prices secured for quarter 
sawed oak. Plain oak also is in big demand at top- 
notch prices. The heavy eall for oak is coming from 
the building field, where enormous quantities of finish 
and flooring are required to construct high class resi- 
dences. 

In addition there has been a constantly growing de- 
mand for oak from furniture plants. Other hardwoods 
also are in good demand. Maple flooring has gone up a 
dollar within a week. Poplar is showing some move- 
ment again. A few poplar orders are being placed 
and it is evident that buying will become general within 
a short time unless all signs fail. 

Red cedar shingles have registered another advance, 
quotations for the better grades being about $3.68. 
The transient supply is fast diminishing and it is said 
that many of the mills are not operating at all, while 
others are running very low. White cedar shingles are 
inelined to be easy, the market giving way to the call 
for the red cedar variety. All kinds of lath are 
stronger, with a very active movement. 

Hemlock and white pine lath have made slight ad- 
vances and the general tendency is upward on all kinds 
of lath. 

The total building permits issued for improvements 
reached $32,245, August falling slightly below July. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 28.—The new law requiring that 
logs be rafted down the Connecticut river in this state 
may mean the removal of the Mt. Tom mill of the Con- 
necticut Valley Lumber Company, from its present loca- 
tion to some point in Vermont. 

The new tariff bill, which provides for a duty of 20 
cents a thousand on shingles, makes considerable differ- 
ence in the cost to lumber dealers. One dealer has just 
received a cargo and states that the cost has been in- 
creased $240 on this lot. The cargo consisted of 1,200,- 
000 eedar shingles. 

Emery E. Seott, treasurer and general manager of the 
Briggs & Allyn Lumber Company, Lawrence, this state, 
denies that they are to remove from the present location. 
The company .recently bought a 7-acre lot of land in that 
city, which gives rise to the story. 

The mill of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company 
at Mt. Tom, Holyoke, has started up again. It was 
obliged to shut down for about two weeks owing to the 
small amount of logs on hand. The season’s drive has 
now reached the plant. 

C. M. Sears, a prominent lumber dealer of Louisville, 
Ky., has been visiting the trade in this vicinity. 

Justin W. Lester, of Worcester, Mass., has become 
general auditor of the Tampa (Fla.) Northern railroad 
and its allied company, the Aripeka Lumber Company. 
Mr. Lester is an experienced railroad man. 

Perley Eaton, a lumber dealer at Fitchburg, Mass., 
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is doing an extensive business in Oregon pine. He has 
a large contraet with the Panama Canal Commission and 
will make his shipments from Grays harbor, Wash. 

‘he arrivals of lumber the last week consisted of four 
part steamer cargoes with 1,793,916 feet of lumber, two 


schooners with 310,000 feet lumber and 6,000 railroad 
ties from the South and seven schooners with 570,062 
feet lumber and 22,000 feet and 116 pieces piling from 
the provinces. Lumber freights are firm at $5 for char- 
ters from South Atlantic ports. 








AT DOMINION LUMBER CENTERS. 


Prices Good—Demand Steady—Cargo Rates to New York Increased— Lumbermen Invest in 
Cement Project—Delegates Ask Suspension of Wood Tax. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 31.—The strike situation in the 
(iravel lumber mills at Etchemin show no signs of im- 
provement. The whole trouble hitches on the question of 
wages, the mill owners offering the men 13 cents, while 
the latter are strenuously holding out for 14 cents. 
Owing to the conditions prevailing the mills have shut 
down indefinitely. About 200 men are affected. 

During the last eighteen months the financial condi- 
tions in the United States have caused lower prices in 
the Puget Sound district than in British Columbia, it is 
claimed. If British Columbia shippers can meet the com- 
petition from the United States it appears they will get 
the trade. 

Building conditions continue favorable. The demand 
for builders’ materials keeps business with the supply 
dealers fairly steady. Lumber is in good demand, also 
shingles and particularly lath. 

Hemlock is steady, but not at all active. Lath are 
held stiffly at quotations, and none too plentiful. Many 
are being made in the Georgian Bay district for exporta- 
toin to the United States. The 32-inch lath, so long a 
feature of the market, are nearly all gone. Dressing 
pine is quoted at $32 to $35 a thousand; common stock 
hoards, $26 to $30; cull stocks, $20; cull sidings, $17.50; 
hemlock in earlots, to points in the —— $16.50 to 
$17; spruce flooring, in carlots, $22; lath, No. 1, $4.25; 
No. 2, $3.75 for white pine, 48-inch; for 32-inch $1.60, 
and very few to be had. 





~~ 


FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Aug. 31.—Leading pulp and paper 
men state everything points to higher prices during the 
fall and winter. There is an increasingly steady demand 
for ground woodpulp from the United States and very 
little is to be had. It is selling at $20 a ton f. o. b. 
Canadian mills, but it is expected that it will be many 
dollars a ton higher during the fall and winter months. 

An important delegation of the province of Quebec 
pulp and paper makers waited this week on Sir Lomer 
Gouin, premier of the province, and the Hon. C. Allard, 
minister of crown lands, in regard to the new tax of 25 
cents a cord. The object of the delegation was to ask 
the government to suspend this tax on pulpwood ex- 
ported from the province before being manufactured, in 
order to give time to the Canadian manufacturers to 
comply with the new American tariff, which imposed a 
heavier duty on paper and pulp. 

The delegation was composed of J. R. Booth and H. R. 
Erskine, of the Booth Pulp Company; W. H. Rowley 
and George Miller, of the Eddy & Sons Company; George 
Chahoon and J. C. Acer, of the Laurentide Paper Com- 
pany; H. Biermens and A. C. Campion, of the Belgo- 
Canadian Pulp Company; Carl Riordan and W. K. 
Trower, of the Riordan Paper Company; O. Z. A. Parritt, 
tf the Jonquieres Pulp Company; George MacDougall, 
of the Jacques Cartier Paper Company; F. G. Campbell, 
of the Canada Paper Company; R. N. Kennedy, of the 
James MeLaren Company; J. B. Rolland, of the Rolland 
Paper and the Northern Paper Companies; Mr. Hyde, 
secretary of the Canadian Wood Pulp Association. 

The delegates represented to the ministers that if the 
new duty of 25 cents a cord on the exportation on un- 
manufactured pulpwood cut in the crown forests of the 
province of Quebee was remitted it would enable them 
to meet their obligations on account of the new minimum 
tariff of the United States. As this 25-cent duty is the 
only one imposed by the province of Quebec its with- 
drawal would put an end to all difficulties with the 
American government. The premier promised to submit 
the demand to the ministers at the next meeting of the 
cabinet to be held in Quebec in a few days. 

The Laurentide Paper Company, Limited, has issued 
its annual report for the year ending June 30, 1909. The 
following are extracts from the report: 

The profits from the company’s business for the year 
ended June 30, after providing for interest and contingent 
accounts were $283,892.6 

The forestry system of the company has been most effec- 
live in preserving your property. During the last season 
of disastrous forest fires throughout Canada and the north- 
ern United States your company suffered no loss whatever. 

The profit and loss account shows a balance on July 1, 
1908, of $286,425.75. Added to this are the profits of the 
year, leaving a comfortable balance of $570,518.39. 

_ The amount earned on the company’s stock after allowing 
for- the preferred dividends is equal to 12.49 percent of the 
1,600,000 common outstanding. 

Investigation is taking place in connection with the 
recent administrations of the department of crown lands, 
especially in connection with the cutting of timber. This 
controversy arose over political difficulties, and while 
allowances must be made for biased opinions, there is 
still reason to believe that things have not been admin- 
istered as carefully as they might have been. A. Lajoie, 
forestry guardian, strongly disapproves of the system of 
granting lots to ‘settlers, as in most cases they simply 
go in and strip the timber off in a wasteful way, and 
then leave for other parts, where they repeat the opera- 
tion. He also made suggestions regarding the preven- 
tion of forest fires, regulations which would tend to 
eliminate waste in the cutting of timber. 


FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 

HuLL, QuE., Aug. 30.—Brisk buying of lumber has 
followed fast on the settlement of the American tariff. 
White pine strips and shorts of the best class have gone 
up $3 a thousand in the last week, and it is expected 
the advance will be followed by advances in the cheaper 
grades. Box lumber already is lower in stock than a 
year ago, and $16 to $17 a thousand still buys it in 
large orders. Mill owners do not attribute the buoyancy 
in the lumber trade to the reduction in the tariff so much 
as to the bettering of conditions in other industries con- 
sequent upon the settlement of the tariff. The money 
is flowing from these channels to the lumbermen of the 
Ottawa valley. Orders from Chicago and New York are 
nearly double those of last year. Prices have gone up 
$10 in some classes of lumber since the tariff was set- 
tled, but this is supposed to be due to decided scarcity 
of the material, and is not regarded as a safe standard 
of the market. No. 1 white pine strips are the scarcest 
lumber in the Ottawa valley. The widest and best 2- 
inch sorts are worth $46 f. o. b. Hull and inch strips 
$36. High grade pine and box pine stock are so low as 
to cause an upward tendency in prices. Box lumber 
and mill culls are running so low that the quantity to be 
carried over the coming winter will be several million 
feet less than last year. The farmers of Ontario and 
the Canadian northwest have placed heavy orders witl? 
Ottawa valley mill owners in the last week. A steady 
trade from that source is looked for. 

It is estimated that about 50,000,000 feet of pine is 
left with the local shippers, on account of the high rates 
on the water route to the New York market. The price 
for hauling lumber likely will reach $3 a thousand feet 
before the end of navigation. The transportation item 
has offset any advantage to the Canadian shipper from 
the tariff paring. 

George H. Perley, M. P. for Argenteuil, in the Domin- 
ion House, a large lumber and pulp merchant, says it 
would be the proper thing for the government of Canada 
to introduce legislation affecting lumber or pulp in 
Canada at the coming session. The conservative party, 
of which he is a member, has been advocating through 
private members for prohibition of the export of un- 
manufactured pine or spruce, but he does not feel dis- 
posed to take part in the campaign at the present junc- 
ture. It should be made a party question, he affirmed, 
meaning that the party in power should announce a 
definite policy on the export of logs and give Conserva- 
tives a chance to approve or sanction the proposal. 

The negotiations under way toward the amalgamation 
of the interests of the Perley Company and the Riordan 
Company, of Hawkesbury, are not complete, says Mr. 
Perley—only under consideration. The two companies 
have been carrying on an exchange of logs for some 
years advantageous to both. The small spruce from 
the Perley limits have gone to the Riordan mills to be 
ground into pulp and the large logs were given in return 
and converted into lumber. 

J. R. Booth, of the Ottawa valley, at one time manu- 
facturer of 150,000,000 feet of lumber a season, has 
invested heavily in cement stock, showing a deal of con- 
fidence in the new building material. The next largest 
lumber manufacturer of the Ottawa valley, Senator W. 
C. Edwards, has done similarly. They are directors of 
a $30,000,000 merger, including a dozen of the leading 
cement plants in Canada. 





AT ONTARIO’S CAPITAL. 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 31.—Vere H. Smith and J. G. F, 
Lowson, representing English capital interested in the 
Gordon Pulp & Paper Company, which has a large mill at 
Dryden, Ont., recently arrived from England and have 
been engaged in making investigations to determine the 
extent of the company’s operation. 

The forestry branch of the Canadian department of 
the interior has issued a bulletin dealing with the damage 
caused by forest fires in 1908, prepared by H. R. Me- 
Millan, assistant inspector of forest reserves. It shows 
that 835 forest fires of serious proportions occurred dur- 
ing the year, Govestating 188,390 acres and damaging or 
destroying 56,290,000 feet of timber, which with the im- 
provements destroy ed were valued at $25,533,550. Twen- 
ty two lives were lost and 2,404 men employed in fighting 
fire at a cost of $284,098 to the various provincial govern- 
ments and $89,121 to private owners. The most serious 
fires were in the railway belt of British Columbia, which 
destroyed or injured over 10,270,000 feet of merchantable 
timber. 


CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 

Orrawa, Ont., Aug. 31.—The Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation will hold a special meeting at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, September 3 and 4. The subjects to be dealt with 
will refer particularly to conditions in the prairie 
provinces, and will embrace tree planting on the eastern 
and western sections of the prairies; forest reserves, 
game protection; growing wood for fuel and for wind- 
breaks, and the relation of forests to the conservation 
of moisture. The speakers will include the best informed 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 






Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











men in forestry subjects in Canada. 











Hotel 
Latham 


NEW YORK 


East 28th Street, 


1 door from 5th Avenue, 1 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the European 
plan. Rooms $1.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 
Rooms. Best Food and 
Service at reasonable prices. 
Elevated and Subway 
Stations 1 block away. 
Surface Cars pass the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 
Manager. 


Write for Map and Booklet 
of New York. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire- Ay] 
even the tes are of stone, nothing wood 
the doo: with its o a youn 
cleaning + ao, 6. - distance “Telephone in 
every r temperance 
We offer you my followin cian Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2 00a day. Will make a weekly rate 
for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22, 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular, Addre AMERICAN LIUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl- 
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CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delay. | Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 


JOHANNESBURG 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M ft. 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 











WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 





BUYERS ATTEN TION! 


We have the following items ready for 
if ie te Shy. + 






















500,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Maple 

200,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple 
15,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

100,000 ‘‘ 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

100,000 ‘‘ 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 

500,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 
50,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 

500,000 ‘‘ 8-4 Merchantable Hemlock 

200,000 ‘‘ 2x6-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

100,000 ‘‘ 1x12-6 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

** 8-4 No. 4 Hemlock 


We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E.B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 























NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 





Bay City Property Changes Hands — Trade In Hemlock Increasing — Help Is Scarce — Pre 
parations for Lumbering in Full Swing. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND Saginaw, MicH., Aug. 31.—A deal was 
closed yesterday for the purchase of the Kern Manufac- 
turing Company’s premises of 110 acres on the west side 
of the river, at Bay City. The property has a frontage 
on the river of nearly a mile, with ample water and rail- 
way facilities for the location of a charcoal iron plant 
and a wood alcohol plant. The deal was effected by W. 
F, Jennison and H. W. Garland, who represent eastern 
capitalists. Arrangements have been made with the 
Kneeland-Bigelow, Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow com- 
panies, the Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, 
and the Salling-Hanson Company, of Grayling, to furnish 
the wood on 100,000 acres of timber land for the raw 
material for these plants. Wood not suitable for con- 
version into manufactured lumber will be used. This 
raw product will be freighted by rail to Bay City. The 
Kern property was secured after an option which was 
given to a tentative organization to be known as the 
Huron Lumber Company had fallen through. There is 
an extensive salt manufacturing plant on the property 
and the salt deposits will be made available for the manu- 
facture of chemicals, a large plant to be erected and 
operated for this purpose. A large sheet rolling mill for 
the production of sheets, plates and bars is included in 
the project. It will expand into one of the largest in- 
dustries in Michigan. 

The Wylie & Buell Lumber Company is operating six 
logging camps and will run that number through the win- 
ter, although the working force, which now numbers 500 
men, will be increased by 200 or more. Sixty spans of 
horses are employed in the camps. About 8,000,000 feet 
of logs are on the skids awaiting shipment. 

Thursday a raft of logs was started from St. Mary’s 
river in tow of the tug Temple Emery, and another for 
Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City. This is the last raft 
this season to come down for this firm. It will receive 
in all about 10,000,000 feet of logs from the head of 
Lake Huron this season, including about 700,000 feet 
brought down by boats. The firm is handling a large 
quantity of lumber and stocking the mill of the Camp- 
bell-Brown Lumber Company, which has been operated 
day and night all the season. The company also will saw 
3,000,000 feet of logs for Woodworth & O’Malley. 

The Michigan Manufacturing & Lumber Company is 
picking up stock at lumber points north of Alpena. It 
goes by rail to Holly. 

A large manufacturer stated yesterday that the trade 
in hemlock is increasing, with an active inquiry for piece 
stuff and boards. Hemlock piece stuff is bringing $15 
and $16, and boards $16 and $17. The output of this 
commodity is expected to be smaller in this part of the 
state than last year, kut a large quantity will be cut this 
fall and winter owing to the damage of timber last year 
by forest fires. Smith & Mesick have a large force of 
men cutting hemlock in Presque Isle county, and M. D. 
Olds in the same county is cutting several million feet of 
hemlock to save it. 

The hardwood trade is coming aiong finely with manu- 
facturers and dealers are busy. The Kneeland-Bigelow 
Company is about cleaned out of everything in the line 
of dry stock save a little elm and beech, with better feel- 
ing in beech. It sold a large consignment of beech the 
other day to go to Grand Rapids for the furniture busi- 
ness. It also sold twenty carloads of logrun basswood at 
#27 and a fine lot of white basswood stock at $47.50. 

The Michigan Turpentine Company has started build- 
ing a large turpentine factory and refinery on the Flood 
property, which has been used for sawmill purposes far 
fifty years. John Drake first erected a saw mill on the 
site. Subsequently the late C. Litchfield operated the 
mill and later John Welch. After the latter’s death 
J. J. Flood operated it until it was burned two years 
ago. The Turpentine company will bring the crude 
product from distillation plants in the Norway pine re- 
gion, bring it to Bay City and refine it. The company 
has a large body of Norway stumps available. 

Lumber receipts from outside points by water are in- 
creasing. During the week the steamer Jay Gould ar- 
rived from Superior with 603,000 feet of lumber, and 
the schooner Katie Brainerd from Nesterville, brought 
610,027 feet, both cargoes for Handy Bros. The schooner 
Shawnee, from Duluth, brought 800,000 feet, and the 
steamer Conisteo, from the same port, brought 700,000 
feet, both cargoes for KE. B. Foss & Co. The steamer 
Ogemaw, from Thessalon, brought 482,998 feet and the 
schooner C. J. Fillmore, from the same port, brought 
474,894 feet, both cargoes for E. B. Foss & Co. The 
steamer Kongo arrived from Duluth with 800,000 feet 
for Foss & Co. This firm bought a large block of lum- 
ber at Duluth some time ago and four cargoes have 
already arrived. The bulk of its stock comes from 
Ontario. 

During August 10,093,490 feet of lumber came to 
Bay City, -and 875,860 pieces of lath. Only one cargo 
was shipped out, 325,385 feet of maple lumber to 
Chicago. 

W. D. Young & Co. are booking more orders for maple 
flooring and prices are a little more satisfactory than 
they were early in the season. 

Sherbrook’s mill at Whitefish lake has finished its cut 
of lumber and is cutting a quantity of timber into 
shingles. 

Local factories in the valley are experiencing a good 
business, both local and general. A large amount of 
business is in progress in the valley and through the 


state. Nearly every planing mill plant is running 
full capacity and some are being worked overtime. — 

Operators in the Georgian Bay district are establis 
ing camps for the fall and winter. There will be ve: 
little difference in the cost of putting in logs in that d 
trict this winter compared with last. 

Reports from the Alpena district are that the lumix 
trade is showing marked improvement and that. shi 
ments are also increasing. The setamer Sawyer, luml) 
laden, and the O. FE. Parks, carrying cedar and lumly 
cleared Sunday for Chicago, and the Carter, with a carg 
of lumber, cleared for Detroit. The steamer J. H. Shri, 
ley is loading lumber for Chicago. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTEE, MicH., Aug. 30.—Warren J. Flanagan, oi 
Iron Mountain, will operate a big logging camp employ 
ing 100 men near Granite Bluff next season. He will 
operate also a camp with twenty-five men in the Pine 
Creek district, and will put in a large quantity of tim 
ber. Logging operations will start as soon as possible, 
and will extend all through the fall and winter months. 
Mr. Flanagan owns considerable timber in the Pine 
Creek district. 

William Marks, whose shingle mill at Menominee 
burned a few days ago, will not rebuild the plant, it is 
understood, but will go west to locate. This is Mr. 
Marks’ second fire within the year, both mills being 
totally destroyed. 

Arrangements are being made for the building of the 
big tannic acid factory which is to be erected by the I. 
Stephenson Company just north of Wells. The plant 
will be a large one, and will take the tanbark right from 
the woods and extract the tannic acid for the use of 
tanneries, thus saving enormous freight charges on tan 
bark. 

Not many lumber shipments are reported from Lake 
Superior at present, as the shippers are holding off for 
a rate of $2.25 to Cleveland. ‘lhe Georgian bay lumber 
trade is lively, many boats being in demand. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Boyne City, Micu., Aug. 31.—Ludington has voted to 
‘oat a bond issue of $50,000 to secure new industries. 

The Otsego Coated Paper Company, of Otsego, will 
double the capacity of its plant by the erection of a 
building 488x108. Much additional machinery will be 
required. 

Lhe Grand Trunk railway shops at Port Huron are 
being enlarged so that the floor space of block No. 1 
shops will comprise 10,000 square feet. When the addi- 
tions are completed the force will be increased 50 percent. 

The Antrim Iron Company will erect a $40,000 saw 
mill to take the place of the one recently destroyed by 
fire. The plant will be equipped with all the latest 
machinery. 

Battle Creek is experiencing a building boom. 
100 houses are being erected. 

Albert Widdis, of Tawas City, has bought the old 
docks at Au Sable. The entire docks, including the spiles, 
will be manufactured into pulpwood. 

Alpena reports a heavy movement in lumber from that 
section. One broker claims the sales have amounted to 
20,000,000 feet during the last two days. 

The employees of Ward Bros.’ big maple plant at Big 
Rapids held their annual picnie at Clear Lake. 

Jefferson Woodbury, United States timber inspector, 
was in this city recently. 

Clearances—Schooner Lucky, Chieago; N 
Chicago; Three Brothers, Meaford, Ont. 

The steamer Constoga arrived this week with a load 
of myrabolams for the Boyne City Tanning Company. 


Over 


. Jd. Nessen, 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Sept. 3.—The Cadillae Veneer Com- 
pany has awarded a contract to the Cadillac Supply 
Company for the erection of a dry kiln to replace the 
one destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. It will be 
45x90 feet, one story, built wholly of cement blocks. 
It will be equipped with the American Blower Company 
system, and will be ready for use in a few weeks. The 
company did not lose any time on account of the fire, 
as it had a considerable quantity of dry material. Busi- 
ness is good and there is indication that the plant will 
run full time at least until next spring. Business is 
better than at any other time in the last few years. 

The Ann Arbor and Grand Rapids & Indiana roads 
are planning to put in a siding for the Cadillac Handle 
Company. 

The Cadillac Manufacturing Company, maker of bar- 
rel heading stock, resumed operation Tuesday of this 
week, after a period of idleness due to lack of orders. 
John Wilcox, of this company, says there will be a run 
of at least two months and that he hopes for a longer 
run. 

The Haynes Bros. Company reports a fine retail and 
wholesale trade in lumber, better this year than at any 
other time in many years. A storing shed, 36x150 feet, 
with cement foundation, has been built. The plant now 
consists of a big planing mill, the ‘‘big red shed’’ and 
two other sheds, The company has been doing an ex- 
tensive amount of advertising the last year, with good 
results. 

Cobbs & Mitchell have closed down their big plant 
for thirty days while the usual annual repairs are being 
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de. A new earriage will be installed, and other ex- 
sive improvements will be made. The closing of the 
mill will not cause any of the other plants of 
ibs & Mitchell to close down. Business is too good to 
mit that. 
(he Cummer-Diggins plant is running and business is 
ported good in all lines. The big mill was closed down 
» weeks for repairs and improvements. The company 
located on its new camp site, to which point the rail- 
id has been extended. 
Che Cadillac Machine Company, Cadillac, Mich., has 
tablished a new department which will take in struc- 
ral steel work. To its already large plant a 50x125- 
sot building will be added. The work in this new de- 
artment will include complete steel frame work for 
saw mills and public buildings, also the building of high- 
ay bridges. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aug. 31.—Adrian Van Keulen, 
of the Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lumber Company, is 
living completed a fine home on South Union street. 

(. W. Bill, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
\ppleton, Wis., and S. P. Coppock, of Coppock & Sons, 
ort Wayne, Ind., were in town calling on trade this 
YW eek. 

l.. C. Stevens, of the Haynes Bros. Company, Cadillac, 

is wife and their son, are spending a short vacation in 
this city. 

J. A. Turner and Dave Slonecker, of S. W. Taylor 
& Co., MeEwen, Tenn., were in this city last week. 

sert Powell, lumber buyer for the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, is on his vacation. 

F. W. Wurzburg, formerly with J. Gibson MeTIllwain 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is now with the W. N. Ritter 
Lumber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, covering Michigan 
and western Canada. 

A. L. Dennis, of the Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber 
Company, reports a strong demand for maple flooring 
and for building lumber of all kinds. ‘‘I had a quan- 
tity of maple, firsts and seconds, on sticks in the 
spring,’’ he said, ‘‘and I put a price on it that some 
people in the trade shook their heads over and said it 
would not move at those figures. I moved it yesterday 
at my figures.’’ 

Kk. C. Groesbeck, of the Stearns Company, reports 
hardwoods firm and advancing, white pine scarce and the 
hemlock trade fair, with excellent prospects for fall 
business, 

W. F. Warner, salesman for the Warner-Newton Lum- 
her Company, has returned from a western trip, which 
included California and Washington. 

M. F. Butters, president of the Butters Salt & Lumber 
Company, Ludington, states that the salt block will be 
rebuilt and a small saw mill erected. The company has 
a becom full of logs in the lake to be cut, with many 
logs to come. 

The Grand Trunk railway has been granted right of 
way for an extension of its tracks north of the city 
to give connections with the Butters steam road, which 
is in eourse of construction from Grand Rapids to Lud- 
ington. This extension must be completed by Decem- 
ber 1. 

The Keil-Anway Company has been organized in this 
city with $10,000 capital, for the manufacture of up- 
holstered furniture. The factory is located at 18 Huron 
street. 

Mueller & Slack, manufacturers of parlor and up- 
holstered goods, have awarded a contract for the erection 
of a 4-story addition to their plant at Canal and Trow- 
bridge streets. 

The Marvel Manufacturing Company, whose plant at 
lonia was recently destroyed by fire, has bought the 
Harrison wagon works factory in this city, and the work 
of removal of machinery has begun. John Thwaites, the 
president, will make his home in Grand Rapids and the 
company will continue to make dining chairs, only on a 
larger seale. 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Aug. 31.—Local lumbermen say 
that busines is prospering. There is a slight temporary 
diffieulty in securing help. The timber business in Me- 
nominee is showing great increase. Every day big lum- 
her carrying schooners of the Great Lakes are loading at 
the mills and docks. The activity in lumber extends to 
cedar, posts and poles. An average of 7,000 poles and 
posts 2 day were brought into this port during the last 
week, 

The pulp mill of the Marinette & Menominee Paper 
Company, which was damaged by fire recently, is being 
entirely rebuilt of steel and concrete. 

The Marks shingle mill, which was destroyed by fire 
reeently, will not be rebuilt. Mr. Marks, it is under- 
stood, will locate further west. 

The yards of the Dollarville Lumber Company present 
a busy seene. Boat after boat is being loaded and the 
stoek in the yards rapidly is being diminished. The 
lumber industry at Dollarville soon will be a thing of 
the past. 

Frank D. Ader, a Chicago lumberman, who recently 
bought timber on several sections of land in the Rand- 
ville district of Dickinson county, is formulating plans 
for extensive logging operations. Three camps will be 
operated and about 135 men and twenty-five teams em- 
ployed. 

Carl Mathie, of St. Cloud, Minn., an Appleton boy, 
plans to double the capacity of the plant of the Watab 
Pulp & Paper Company, of Watab, Minn., of which 
he is superintendent. 

Green Bay business men are subscribing for stock of 
the Kemnitz Furniture Company, and there is every 
prospect of the plant being reopened at an early date. 

The Reynolds Box Company’s plant, at Sturgeon Bay, 
has started up. Work has started on the bolts and logs 
banked in the yards, 








The work of removing the machinery from the Pan- 
kratz mill, Sturgeon Bay, is in progress. The machinery 
in the shingle and lath department has been sold to a 
west shore firm. The machinery belonging to the saw 
mill proper will be taken out by the owner and moved, 
together with the building, to some point in Michigan. 

The Central Lumber Company, of De Pere, has begun 
the manufacture of stave silos. 

Special machinery is being installed in the plant of 
the Eggers works at Two Rivers for the Chicago Veneer 
Door Company. 

The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, has made 
plans for a large brick factory. 

The Fish-Johnson Lumber Company, of Antigo, will 
engage in extensive logging operations near Elcho. 

President Millen, of the Manistique Lumber Company, 
who, with Mrs. Millen, has been touring in Europe since 
July, is expected home September 5. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, has 
under construction a big shed for storing lumber in 
Marinette. During the last few weeks this company 
has been unloading a lot of white pine brought in 
earload lots from the camps. It is being cut at the 
No. 2 mill. 

The employees of the Escanaba Manufacturing Com- 
pany will enjoy an excursion to Washington island on 
Labor day. 

U. 8S. Hayes, well known Kenton lumberman, has been 
looking over his interests in the northern part of 
Houghton county. 

Charles Conre, a prominent lumberman of Rhinelander, 
was a recent visitor in Ironwood. He ‘is preparing for 
his winter operations. 

Luther Lindauer, the Kaukauna lumberman, created 
a sensation at the Appleton fair, when his green horse, 
Julia Feber, won the 2:24 pace. Mr. Lindauer drove 
and won by a nose the prettiest race of the meet. 

W. B. Roberts, who has been in Menominee in the 
interests of the Arnold Lumber Company, of Albany, 
has returned to his home in Superior. 


NEWSY WI:CONSIN NOTES. 


A Healthy Improvement in Lumber—Rural Com- 
munities Prosperous — Prominent Lum- 
berman Sums Up Situation. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 31.—A steady and healthy 
improvement in the lumber business is reported by all 
Milwaukee dealers, and predictions are being made that 
the total trade for the year 1909 will at least equal and 
perhaps exceed that of 1907, the banner year for lum- 
bermen. The settlement of the tariff question, the great 
growth of building in Milwaukee, the resumption of 
work by the big factories, and the prosperous condition 
of rural communities, resulting in better orders being 
placed with retail lumber dealers, are some of the leading 
factors which are creating a genuine lumber revival. 

Prices, which underwent a tremendous slump at the 
outset of the panic in the fall of 1907, are slowly but 
surely strengthening. The northern lumbermen seem to 
have followed in the lead of the yellow pine dealers of 
the South in boosting prices, and while the increase has 
been less than 50 percent of the cut thus far, it is ex- 
pected that prices will go higher as demand increases. 

‘*A distinct revival of business has been noted by 
us in the last three months,’’ said Fred J. Schroeder, 
secretary and treasurer of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Company. Continuing, he said: 

A very healthy sign as regards general business revival is 
the construction of large buildings, warehouses and similar 
structures, not only in Milwaukee but all over the country. 
Our orders for heavy lumber for mill construction work are 
much larger than they were a year ago. The building of 
dwelling houses is usually carried on on a larger scale dur- 
ing dull times when material and labor can be obtained 
cheaply, bat when business men engage in large building 
operations it is a distinct sign of renewed prosperity. I 
would say that conditions at this time in the lumber busi- 
ness are better than they have been at any time during the 
last two years. The outlook is eminently satisfactory. 

T. C. Knutson, superintendent for the Devere & 
Schloegel Company, spoke along the same lines as Mr. 
Schroeder. 

Frank N. Snell, a well known Milwaukee whole ‘ale 
lumberman, will go to St. Paul, Minn., at the end of the 
week to act as a representative of the Milwaukee audi- 
torium board. A committee of seven will inspect the 
St. Paul auditorium and gather a few pointers which 
will be embodied in the construction of Milwaukee's 
$500,000 auditorium, to be dedicated September 21. 

L. F. Ford, of the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn., called upon the Milwaukee 
trade this week. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 31.—Fred Miller has retired 
from the Miller Manufacturing Company, of Monroe, an 
implement and carriage manufacturing concern, and has 
been sueceeeded as manager by J. C. Gillum, who has 
been in close touch with the affairs of the company since 
its organization. 

The Two Rivers Woodenware Company, of Two Rivers, 
has begun the manufacture of a special candy pail, the 
cover of which is something entirely new and on which 
Henry Mann has secured a patent. The company re- 
ceived an order from one concern last week calling for 
twenty-seven carloads of the new pails. 

The innovation of dividing a creek running through its 
mill property into two channels for the purpose of float- 
ing logs into the plant has been made by the Gooding 
& Mylrea Lumber Company, at Willoughby. 





MICHIGAN MAPLE 


While the uses of rock maple in the construc- 
tion of school furniture and of the birdseye vari- 
ety in the manufacture of fine chamber furniture 
are important features of the maple trade, it 
should not be understood that the entire furni- 
ture lumber output of the Michigan maple mills 
goes into these articles. The first illustration 
this week shows a sectional book case of stand- 
ard: pattern which can be had in a variety of 
woods, including birdseye maple. Made up in 
maple it presents a most attractive appearance 
and is a worthy addition to any room in which a 
birdseye maple scheme of furnishing is being fol- 
lowed. This book case, however, is of impor- 
tance in connection with the consumption of rock 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE IN MAPLE. 


maple because no matter what wood is used for 
outside construction, the partitions, linings and 
shelves are made of Michigan maple, stained or 
finished to the proper shade to match the exte- 
rior. In constructing sectional book cases maple 
is almost essential for shelf material. It will 
carry a heavy load without sagging, which is 
fatal to a sectional case, where the units must 
fit together properly no matter what the load 
may be or how much moisture there may be to 
cause warping. 

The second illustration shows some pin block 
stock of Michigan maple which calls to mind the 
fact that maple is an important factor in piano 
construction. The pin block in a piano is just 
as important as the sounding board, action, or 
any other part of the instrument. 


(To be continued.) 





PIANO PIN-BLOCK MAPLE STOCK. 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and 
cut lengths for special 
jobs and can guarantee 
prompt shipments and 
satisfaction. 





FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Our stocks of Hemlock is come 
plete in nearly all respects, and we 
can make shipments without de- 
lay. Send us your inquiries and 
4 let us quote you prices, 
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SPECIAL 


LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


FROM 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 inch to 25 inch, 20 to 60 ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 
bills. any size and length required. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Snuzone. 


WISCONSIN. 























ORUMMOND| 
WISCONSIN 














‘Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE and BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE - WISCONSIN 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 25 Lona 


‘ , MESSAGES SHORT 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Aug. 21.—The work of extending the 
Milwaukee road from Johnson’s creek, in the town of 
Knowlton, Marathon county, five and a half miles east 
from Stevens Point, is being vigorously prosecuted. The 
road will terminate in the heart of one of the most ex- 
tensive and valuable tracts of timber in Marathon county, 
estimated to contain 100,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
owned by the United States Leather Company. The 
tract is composed principally of hemlock. The cutting of 
this timber, it is estimated, will occupy ten or twelve 
years. All of the timber has been sold to the Ackoosa 
Paper Mills Company and will be shipped by rail to that 
place. Most of the bark comes to Wausau, to one of 
the comprny’s plants in this city. 

The Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of this city, 
was the grantee in another big realty deal last week. 
Five thousand acres of mixed timber land constitute the 
property transferred and the consideration is said to be 
$30,000. The land is situated in Harrison, Marathon 
county. This is one of the largest deals in this county 
during this year. 

J. D. Ross, of Oak Park, Ill, and C. J. Winton, of 
Wausau, left for Thief River Falls, Minn., and Prince 
Albert, Canada, last week, to look after lumbering 
interests. 

The legislative committee on water powers, forests 
and drainage, was in this city last week, securing in- 
formation relative to the subjects above named. The 
committee is particularly interested in the various watei 
powers in Wausau and vicinty. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Aug. 30.—The Michigan Elm Hoop 
Company is erecting a new office building near its plant 
in this city. The plant is operating steadily and has 
more orders than it ean fill. J. R. MeLain, manager, 
says that in a short time a stave mill will be erected in 
conjunction with the present plant. 

Special machinery is being installed at the Eggers 
Company plant in Two Rivers and doors will be manu- 
factured for the Chicago Veneer Door Company. A door 
will be turned out every three minutes. Mr. Stewart, of 
the Chicago company, is looking over the work in Two 
Rivers. 

The Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, will rebuild 
its planing mill and the new structure probably will be 
of brick. The dimensions have not yet been determined. 
The dry kilns recently burned will be rebuilt. The kiln 
of the Williamson & Libbey plant has been leased for 
use in the meantime. The planing mill will be rebuilt 
when the dry kilns are completed. The loss in the burn- 
ing of the kiln was about $35,000, of which $30,000 was 
on the 100,000 feet of lumber and $5,000 on the building 
which was formerly owned by Williamson & Libbey. 

The new Fish-Johnson Lumber Company, recently or- 
ganized at Antigo, will log this next season near Eleho. 








Two pulpwood loaders have been erected near the 
Murphy mill in Green Bay and from thirty to forty ear- 
loads of wood are being shipped out daily. Large quan- 
tities of wood are being towed down from the north. 
This loading will be continued as long as the river is 
open. More pulpwood is being shipped out of Green Bay 
than in any previous year. 

John Sinelair, of Deerbrook, is loading out logs on cars 
at Ormsby for the Wisconsin Bark & Lumber Company, 
of Antigo. The Kaukauna Land, Timber & Supply Com- 
pany, of Kaukauna, has completed logging at Hatley 
and has moved its camp and crew to Elderon. 

The planing mill and box factory of the Johnson’s 
Creek Lumber Company, at Knowlton, burned last week. 
Several cars and wagons of lumber were also burned. 
The mill was insured and will be rebuilt at once. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 1.—Leading operators in the 

Duluth district say that the lumber business continues 
to show improvement and that there is every reason to 
believe that 1910 will be a banner year. A marked 
improvement is noticeable in the demand for all grades 
of white pine lumber. 
Norway piece stuff has advanced about $2 a thousand. 
Tamarack and spruce lumber are firmer. The market 
for No. 4 and poorer grades is steady, and is well sold 
up. Prices of these grades are firmer at present than at 
any other time for a year. 

The car and cargo trade are active, and all manufae- 
turers in the Duluth district will have to increase pro- 





duction to meet the growing demand. Five saw mills 


LOCOMOTIVE MANUFACTURED BY VUL 


‘AN IRON WORKS, 


are actively engaged day and night, in Duluth—tle 
Mullery & O’Brien, the Red Cliff, Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, each one mill, and Alger, Smith & Cy. 
two mills. The Seott-Graff mill is idle because of lack 
of logs, but it will be busy this fall and winter. 

Samuel Simpson, of Minneapolis, an active logginy 
contractor in northern Minnesota, says that log produ 
tion in the Cass Lake territory will not show any increase 
the coming winter, as several firms have completed eo: 
tracts and the unsold Indian pine will not be ready tv 
sell and eut for another year. 

But there will be a substantial increase of the log 
crop in northeastern Minnesota. Mr. Simpson says that 
the reservation pine yet to be sold in northern Min 
nesota is the largest unsold body of pine in Minnesot: 
comprising about 500,000,000 feet. He says, too, that 
the government will, when this pine is sold, allow lun 
bermen a longer period for removing. The lumbermen 
were required to remove the timber in four years, but 
were successful in obtaining extensions. Under the fort}- 
coming sales they will be allowed eight, and perhaps ten 
years. 

It is learned that the Great Northern and the Min 
nesota & International roads have made new tariff rates 
on logs. The logs were hauled on a basis of weight 
heretofore, but now on a 1,000-foot basis. The change 
of system amounts to a reduction on logs between 
International Falls, on Rainy river, and Brainerd, on 
the Minnesota & International, and between Bemidji 
and Grand Forks on the Great Northern. The forme: 
road crosses the later at Bemidji. 

A Duluth lumber broker reports the sale of 1,250,000 
feet of No. 4 and 2,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better 
to go to the lower end of Lake Erie. The latter block 
was sold at a slight advance over recent quotations. 

Cleveland papers have announced that lumber boats 
are being chartered to transport lumber to Lake Erie 
and Lake Michigan at $2.25 and even $2.50, but the 
report is denied by a leading lumber boat owner, who 
says that the maximum rate paid thus far is $2, 





SPECIAL TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE FOR WET 
LAND. 


The locomotive illustrated herewith recently was 
shipped from the works of the Vulean Iron Works, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to the Yellow Pine Company, Marion, 
S. C., and is a type of locomotive that meets with much 
favor in the South, especially in the marsh and woody 
districts of the Carolinas, where the nature of the land 
offers little opportunity for good roadbeds. 

This type ot locomotive differs little from the mogul 
type in design and appearance, and is known as 
the 10-wheel type. It is said to possess a slight advan- 
tage over the mogul in distributing the weight of the 
locomotive on the rails, an important factor in locomo- 
tive problems. 

The leecomotive shown has 13-x18-ineh cylinders is 





WILKES-BARRE, DA. 


built for 4 feet 815-inch gage track, and other features 
of construction 2re practically the same as those of 
larger engines of this type. The boiler is of the straight 
top, radial, stay type, made up of two rings, with ex- 
tended smoke box. The diameter of the front head is 44 
inches, the fire box is of ample size and is designed to- 
burn wood fuel. Provision is made in the extended 
smoke box and special stack for wood fuel. The 
driving wheels are 38 inches in diameter, all flanged, 
with journals 5% inehesxS inches; the leading 
truck wheels are 22 inches in diameter,  jour- 
nals 3% inches x6 inches. Frame is of the double bar 
type, made of the best grade of open hearth cast steel. 
Brake is controlled by steam acting on the drivers and 
tender wheels. The locomotive equipment includes Sell- 
ers injectors, Nathan lubricator, Bonfield blow-off cock, 
Asheroft steam gage, siphon and hose, M. C. B. couplers. 

The tender frame is built of steel channels, support- 
ing a square top ‘‘U’’ shape tank of 2,000 gallons 
capacity. The tender details consist of elliptical springs, 
cast steel bolsters and chilled iron truck wheels. 

When in working order, the locomotive weighs approxi- 
mately 62,000 pounds, with 48,000 pounds distributed on 
the driving wheels, or an average of 16,000 pounds a 
driving axle. This locomotive, with a working steam 
pressure of 170 pounds, would exert a traetive effort of 
11,576 pounds, whieh devolves a faetor of adhesion 
of 5.35. 

The Vulean Iron Works recently has shipped a number 
of locomotives of this type to the different lumber dis- 
tricts of the South, and their operations under the most 
adverse conditions have been favorably commented upon. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH LUMBER SITUATION. 


Yellow Pine Mills Busy—Cypress Belt Experiences Car Shortage—Unequal Classification of 
Pine Lands—Frisco Road to Enter New Orleans. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., Aug. 31.—Steady improvement in 
the general situation seems to be the order of the day 
and August should make a very good statistical showing 
when all the returns are in. Good bookings are reported 
from most of the yellow pine mills, and a good many 
of them have sufficient business in hand to keep the saws 
busy for weeks ahead. Export buyers seeking to fill 
special orders for early delivery are having some diffi- 
culty in placing their orders, it is reported, owing to 
the aceumnlation of orders ahead. The prices are some- 
thing better, but further advances are expected. The 
railroads are apparently very much in the market at 
present. : ; 

Certain advances, or reductions of concessions, have 
been reported by some of the Louisiana cypress people. 
Roughly stated, these range from 50 cents to $1 on 
»inch tank, all first and second clears, inch and a half 
and 2-inch selects, and inch and 2-inch shop. Best and 
prime shingles and lath are reported up 10 cents. Mill 
stocks are badly broken, prime shingles, 1x6 and 1x12 
No. 1 common, inch and a half shop and inch and a 
half tank being reported in specially low supply. 

The ear situation is growing increasingly troublesome, 
particularly in the cypress belt, where complaints are 
frequent. One millman reports that on a requisition of 
fifty-two cars he received only one. Shipments are being 
delayed greatly, it is complained, by this shortage of 
cars, and it is believed that the situation will grow 
steadily worse from this time forth until the crop move- 
ment is completed. 

Inauguration of regular train service into New Orleans 
by the Frisco system is positively announced for Sep- 
tember 1. It was originally announced for August 1, 
but postponed at the last moment. This time, however, 
freight notices have been sent out and train schedules 
published, so that there is every reason to believe the 
service will be put on. The passenger trains will enter 
the Union depot on Canal street. 

The J. C. Rives Cypress Company, at St. James, La., 
fifty miles out of New Orleans, is preparing to extend 
its tramroad from the mill to the Mississippi river, and 
to erect a wharf on the river front for the purpose of 
making shipments by water. Work on the rail line, 
which is a short one, the mill being something like a 
mile distant from the river, is understood to be in prog- 
ress, while the plans for the wharf are being prepared. 
It is expected to have the work complete within sixty 
days. The company’s idea is not only to provide itself 
with another outlet for its product during the car 
famine, but to work important economies in freight 
charges. Schooners will be chartered, it is understood, 
to make deliveries to Atlantic coast ports, just as is done 
at Morgan City, and it is declared that an important 
saving over rail charges can be effected. Another great 
advantage will be the provision of another outlet during 
the car shortage. The Rives company’s mill is situated 
on the Texas & Pacific, where cars are already scarce and 
delay in securing equipment is already proving serious. 
Within a radius of five to twenty miles are other mills, 
now shipping over the Texas & Pacific or the Southern 
Pacific, and there is talk of linking up the respective 
logging roads so that all may use the river facilities on 
an equitable apportionment of the expense. 

The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company is under- 
making the repair of its equipment on a large scale. 
Large shipments of material have been received at the 
company’s general shops at Gulfport, and it is stated 
that 1,100 freight cars, more or less out of condition, 
will be repaired at once. 

A press dispatch from Tylertown, Miss., quotes P. H. 
Nnochs, secretary of the Fernwood Lumber Company, as 
announcing the intention of his company to extend its 
logging railroad easterly to reach timber lands acquired 
by it in Marion and adjacent counties. When the ex- 
tensions are complete the road will be used as a common 
carrier. The company is making large additions to its 
turpentine enterprises, which were established some 
three years ago. 

The Bayou Sara Lumber Company, at Bayou Sara, 
resumed operation with a full crew last week, after a 
shutdown to repair damages done to its dam. 

An interesting and out of the ordinary ceremony 
occurred at Cottonport Sunday before last, when the 
plant of the Avoyelles Cypress Company, recently com- 
pleted, was blessed by Father Romon, Catholic priest at 
that place. A procession headed by Father Romon and 
composed of the altar boys and citizens of Cottonport 
und adjoining towns proceeded to the mill, where the 
ceremonies were witnessed by a large assemblage. 

Roy C. Moysten, for the last two years secretary of 
the Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange, has resigned that 
post and will leave in September for the University of 
Virginia, where he will take the three years’ law course. 
Mr. Moysten has been a notably successful secretary of 
the exchange. 

Work on the plant of the Alexandria Cooperage Com- 
pany, of Alexandria, has begun and it is intended to 
have the plant in operation by October 1. The com- 
pany will operate a barrel factory, with a daily ecapa- 
ity of 1,000 barrels. 

It is reported that prominent yellow piners in the 
Caleasien district are considering a plan to operate 
their plants only four days a week until prices show 
material improvement. Demand has considerably in- 
creased, but quotations have not kept pace with the 


growing volume of business and some of the manufac- 
turers apparently feel that the best method of restoring 
values to normal is to persist in the curtailment process. 
The Long-Bell Company, it is said, has already set the 
example, and according to report several other big mills 
in southwest Louisiana are preparing to get in line. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Aug. 31.—The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company has given notice that all the mills of that 
ccrporation will reduce operation to four days a week. 
It is expected that similar notices will be issued by 
other large companies within a few days. While the 
demand for yellow pine has increased, prices have not. 

Lake Charles mills are getting more inquiry from 
jobbers in the middle West, which is taken as an indi- 
cation that the retail trade is beginning to find itself 
with the coming of the crops. 

Crop conditions are promising. Rice, corn and cane in 
both Louisiana and Texas have not been so promising 
in years. Particularly is this so of corn. The Louisiana 
corn crop is larger than it has ever been. 

Those who have made a tour of the cypress belt say 
that all of the mills are running, but business is not as 
brisk as some of the operators would like to see it. The 
trade is paying more in proportion to what cypress is 
really worth than for pine, notwithstanding the condition 
of the market. 

The alleged inequality with which the pine lands of 
Louisiana are classified by many of the large lumber 
companies is said to be causing the state board of 
equalization no little concern. The timber companies in 
some instances, it is alleged, have not properly classified 
their lands. It is said that some of the large timber 
companies have put as high as 55 percent of their lands 
in class A, which is the highest assessed class, but the 
companies which have followed this policy are few in 
number. Against those who have returned 55 percent of 
their timber in class A there is a large percent who 
return only 6 percent of their lands in class A and the 
balance in B and C. The board is frank in its state- 
ment that such a wide difference in classification has no 
right to exist. It is probable that the assessors in some 
of the timber parishes of Louisiana will be called upon 
to make an investigation of this condition and report to 
the board at an early date. 

The big plants of the Powell Lumber Company, at 
Lake Charles and Edna, are running but four days 
a week, owing to the inability of the loggers to supply 
the mills as rapidly as was desired. 

J. C. Stout, a local millman, has acquired from John 
R. Lyles 1,240 acres of yellow pine. 

W. G. Moeling, general sales agent for the J. A. Bel 
Lumber Company, which operates mills at Lake Charles 
and Buhler, returned home this week from an extended 
business trip spent in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
other points. Mr. Moeling is enthusiastic over market 
conditions and believes prices will soon advance. 

The mill of the Hurricane Creek Lumber Company, at 
Forest Hill, has been dismantled and the machinery 
moved to a new mill of the company at Guy, a few miles 
above Lake Charles, on the line of the St. Louis, Watkins 
& Guif. The mill at Guy is almost ready to begin work, 
and will have a capacity of 75,000 feet a day. 

J. W. Link, general manager for the Miller-Link 
Lumber Company, at Orange, has returned from a ten 
days’ trip to St. Louis and Chicago. 

The Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, has 
chartered the schooner Florence Penley to carry a cargo 
of 800,000 feet to a north Atlantic point. 


A Big Yellow Pine Plant. 

The mill plant of the Gulf Lumber Company, at 
Fullerton, La., above Lake Charles, is nearing comple- 
tion. It will be one of the largest yellow pine mills 
in the world. Mill No. 2, or board mill, will be ready 
for operation by December 1. 

It will have two double cutting bands and one 8-foot 
horizontal resaw, the largest in the South. The cutting 
capacity of this mill will be 200,000 feet every ten hours, 
which will make a total daily capacity of both timber 
and board mills of 400,000 feet. This mill, like the 
timber mil] and other buildings erected by the Gulf 
company at Fullerton, will be constructed of steel and 
conerete. The powerhouse, which suffices for both mills, 
will have twenty-four boilers 18x72 feet. The average 
cut of mill No. 1 will be 175,000 feet daily. 

The general manager is M. D. Fleishel, who is a thor- 
ough lumberman, and who has given the construction of 
the mill personal supervision. 

Like Bogalusa, Fullerton has rapidly increased in 
population and over 2,500 souls reside there. School 
buildings, houses for laborers, beautiful residences and 
substantial mercantile establishments are being built. 
The logging camps for the Fullerton mills are within 
six miles of the plant. All of the lumber from the mills 
is carried into the yards by electric carriers and every 
machine in the planer is operated by its own motor. 
By the first of the year Fullerton will be one of the 
busiest towns in the entire South. 


Personal Notes. 


Mr. and Mrs. I, A. Clapp have returned to their home in 
DeRidder after several weeks spent on the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Clapp made a trip through the timber belt of California 
in the interest of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

J. W. Martin, of Yellow Pine, chairman of the Grading 
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We solicit your Enquiries for 


PINE, HEMLOCK 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


We are prompt ship- 
pers and our grades 
are of the best. 
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The C. A. Goodyear Lbr. Co. 


TOMAH, WIS. 
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LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers 33 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 














Long Distance 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER CO. 


Successors to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
BOXES and MILLWORK 


Write Us for Prices on Mixed Carload Orders. 


WEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
Room 8101, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 49, No. 70 Kilby St. 


We solicit your inquiries for California Redwood and 
Washington and Oregon Fir. 

















WHITE PINE) 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 











BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 





Rules Committee of the Yellow Pine Manufactrers’ Associa- 
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Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER C0. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
wane GULF CYPRESS 
ALSO 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 


Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA. 88 Broad Street 




















Sse eas Raa tab Sale | 


WE can make this material of all kinds. and in 
any quanity, to meet any specifications, and 
give prompt delivery and good service. rite us 
and let us get acquainted with each other so we can 
do business when you are in the market. 
We also make a specialty of stricly NUMBER 
ONE DEAD HEART LONG LEAF YEL-. 
LOW PINE TIES. 





Genesee Lumber Company 
q GENESEE, LOUISIANA. 


C. D. Benedict & Co., 


PEORIA, ILL. 








Nothing but 


YELLOW PINE 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg, 


Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 











Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


“BALTIMORE, MD. 


N.C. Pine 


icitineore Worked Flooring 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 











ene J 


YELLOW PINE 


my? Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
ills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Savannah, Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 


























Tennessee Red Cedar 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL GO. } 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 




















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’ = 
descriptive circular, Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





tion, spent yesterday in the city in consultation with the 
local officials of the Long-Bell company. 

A. Milch, representing H. Forscheimmer, a large exporter 
of New Orleans, was a visitor to southwest Louisiana and 
southeast Texas this week. He expresses the opinion that 
the export trade will improve from this time on. 

Rudolph Krause and W. H. Mannigan, of the Krause- 
Mannigan Lumber company, left this week for California. 
Before returning home they will inspect timber in Califor- 
nia, Washington and Oregon. 

George Lock, of the Lock-Moore Lumber 
to Beaumont, Tex., this week where he 
looking after business interests. 


company, went 
spent several days 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MoBiLE, ALA., Aug. 31.—Competition in the sawn tim- 
ber market during the last teu days or so has created 
considerable advances in price, making the market a dan- 
gerous one for shippers. Offerings are very scant and 
the prospect of cheaper supplies is remote. Sales of 
30-foot average timber are being made at 2214 cents, and 
at Pensacola 2314 and 24 eents have been reached, the 
demand over there, which was mentioned several weeks 
ago in this correspondence, having continued under stress 
ot quick loading for vessels in port. These advanced 
prices have not stimulated production, and very limited 
quantities are coming into the various ports. All arrivals 
uiat reach the ports are quickly snapped up. 

According to report the conditions abroad are not in 
ha:mony with this state of affairs, nor with prices pre- 
vailing on this side; but the lack of stock would seem to 
forecast a change there rather than here. Price advances 
have taken effect to a certain extent, but are accepted 
with great reluctance, and there is wide variance be- 
tween the views of buyers and sellers. Inquiry is not 
very extensive and is confined to small lots in more than 
yrdinary degree. Freights have shown a marked decline. 

Liverpool and Manchester stocks at the opening of the 
month aggregated 1,315,000 cubie feet, a reduction of 
128,000 feet during the month. July consumption was 
slightly in advance of that of 1908 and stocks are about 
1214, percent smaller. 

The outward movement of timber from the Gulf ports 
during the last week included no particularly large items, 
the total being about 5,200,000 feet, with parcels and 
part cargoes for Sunderland, Aberdeen, London, Rotter- 
dam, West Hartlepool, Hamburg and the Mediterranean. 

There has been no change noted in the prices ruling on 
the other side for heart face floorings, 14/15 per standard 
for 1x6 being about the limit offered. The inquiry is 
light. Strikes in the Swedish mills, the consequent cessa- 
tion therefrom, and the advancing prices for Swedish 
wood, may have some effect in the substitution of pitch 
pine. The German market remains depressed. 

In the South American trade transactions continue to 
be of fair volume, and shipments have been heavy, fur- 
ther swelling the year’s large exports to the River Plate 
region. Prices are firm and in some cases have shown 
advance under influence of considerable requirements for 
prompt boats. Increasing sales to the interior trade and 
advancing prices also have bearing on the values of 
schedules for the South American trade. 

There have been cleared from the various ports of the 
Gulf for the River Plate region during the last two weeks 
more than 19,000,000 feet, eleven vessels having been 
despatched during that time. During the last week two 
vessels were loaded for Rosario and two for Buenos 
Ayres, and one cargo was cleared for Rio Janeiro. 

In the West Indian trade there has been a moderate 
improvement noted, shipments, chartering and new orders 
all showing in increased volume. Higher freights, to- 
gether with slightly higher mill prices, have caused ad- 
vances in cost to buyers, but this faet. does not appear 
to prevent transactions. More than the usual number of 
inquiries are under consideration. Cuba leads in these, 
but some schedules are in hand from Porto Rico and 
the smaller islands. An increase in the Cuban trade is 
to be expected in view of the deficiency noted for the 
last half of last year and the first half of this. Over 
5,000,000 feet of lumber were cleared from the several 
Gulf ports for Cuba withip the last two weeks, a quantity 
which nearer approaches the average of this trade in 
busier times. 

No marked change has been in evidence this week in 
the interior trade, the buying movement continuing 
strong, prices firm as lately prevailing and the belief well 
established that substantial advances will become ef- 
fective with the coming of the fall trade. Numerous 
buyers from the northern wholesale firms are visiting the 
mills, but orders for delivery very far in the future do 
not generally find acceptance. 

It is believed that ear shortage is likely to play an 
important part in fall operations. In some instance 
manufacturers already find difficulty in readily supplying 
their full wants, and there seems grave reason for alarm 
over the situation when the movement of grain is in full 
swing. The country’s car supply has decreased in effi- 
cieney through the economies of the last two years and 
will hardly be adequate to the transfer of this year’s 
great harvest and the requirements of general business. 
Extensive renewal orders have been reported of late and 
a good share of these have been for allwood ears, with 
consequent enlargement in orders for yellow pine car 
material. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MontGoMERY, ALA., Aug. 30.—The lumber business 
has improved considerably in the last week. It was 
given impetus by a large building contract for the erec- 
tion of the new college building let by the college com- 
mission to Shafer & Chapman, of this city. It is under- 
stood that the main building of the college will cost 
about $150,000, and it is to be completed by August 1, 
1910. 

Lumber buyers of this city report increased orders, 
mostly for heavy stock. Shipments of pole stock are 
heavier than for scme time. Railroad orders, also, are 
being rushed. 


. the demand justify, 


WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 1.—Both interior and fore sy 
markets, so far as manufacturers and shippers in 
district can see, are rapidly reaching a normal state, © 4 
with the return of better business plants which }: 
been closed down for many months are resuming op 
tions. 

Not more than 15 percent of the mills in the enrye 
district are idle, and some of these are closed divy 
simply for repairs and will resume operation before | \\e 
end of the month. Some which have orders far ali 
are cutting fourteen and sixteen hours a day, parti 
larly in the northern portion of the district. 

Manufacturers report that the improvement in < ie 
interior market for the last few weeks has been moh 
better than was to be expected. The market is str 
Orders for car material are being filled to some exter, 

The foreign trade is good, excepting with one or t\o 
of the markets. There has been a marked revival in t\e 
Cuban and South American markets, and Spain is aiso 
in the market to some extent, several cargoes going wut 
recently and inquiries received for more. The volume 
of business being done in foreign markets is nearly 50) 
percent better than last year at the same time, and much 
better than at any time during the last six montiis 
Sawn timber is meeting with active demand, and as a 
result prices have advanced materially for timber on 
the local market. 

Shipments of sawn timber as well as of lumber have 
been heavy during the last week, and stocks of timber at 
all points have become almost exhausted. Receipts dur- 
ing the week were not sufficient to meet the demand in 
filling out cargoes. 

Vessels in port and loading cargoes will carry out 
fully 20,000,000 feet during the next ten days, while 
the charter lists show a large fleet of both steam and 
sailing vessels en route to this port. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Aug. 28.—The eypress trade is 
improving steadily. Stocks have run very low and the 
mills are working full time to replenish them. As cy 
press is not merchantable under a year, the cutting and 
the buying are for next year. 

In the yellow pine market, business is improving. The 
mills are busy cutting dimension, especially small sizes. 
It has advaneed in price from $1 to $1.50 a thousand 
feet. Dressed stocks are moving more freely, but dimen 
sion stock is in best demand. 

It is thought in some quarters that the mills ‘have ad- 
vaneed prices higher than the state of the market and 
but the millmen say they are get 
ting the advance and are satisfied with the situation. 

There is no doubt but that all the lumbermen, millmen 
and brokers are expecting a splendid business and are 
preparing for it. This city’s first 7-story building was 


filled with lumbermen as tenants a few years ago. Now 
there are two 10-story buildings, more elaborate and 


expensive, and as soon as finished they are being occu 
pied by these same lumbermen, moving out of the 7-story 
building, among them being the Cummer Lumber Com 
pany, M. V. Gress & Co., and a number of others. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has opened 
an office in one of these 10-story buildings. It is in 
charge of Osear L. Baynard, formerly with the Melton 
Lumber Company at Micanopy. This office has been a 
necessity for that organization for some time, as most 
of the company’s meetings are held in this city, and the 
bulk of its business is represented by members who do 
all their lumber business here. Its chief function will 
he as headquarters for the association, and to keep its 
members in touch with each other. The Tifton office, 
which is headquarters and the place of business of its 
president and secretary, is somewhat distant from the 
center of this district. 

The Cummer Lumber Company has opened an office 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in charge of N. B. Gaskill, formerly 
with the Lloyd lumber people of that city. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GaA., Aug. 31.—Most of the larger mills are 
declining future delivery orders for more than sixty 
days, partly because they apprehend a car shortage and 
partly because they believe that prices will be consid 
erably higher two or three months hence. Some concerns, 
particularly those in the East, already are in a quandary 
on the future delivery question and are sending repre 
sentatives through Georgia and contiguous territory to 
get helped out of their predicament. 

Such a representative was in Atlanta last week from 
New York. He had one order of 125,000 feet which he 
tried to place at a price which, he declared, was exactly 
what he would be paid for it. But he could get no 
offer at less than’a dollar advance over the figures of 
his contract. He said that his firm had accepted a num 
ber of such orders three months ago for delivery in the 
autumn. This is but one instance illustrative of the 
local millman’s conservatism in this particular. 

It is inferred from present indications that values wil! 
advance materially as the fall season progresses. Within 
the last two weeks yellow pine has gone forward from 
$1 to $1.50 a thousand. This, it should be stated, ap 
plies to dimension stock mostly, so far as big orders are 
concerned. Dress stock has a good local demand, owing 
to Atlanta’s building activity, but for this the orders 
are in small amounts, though individually they are nu 
merous, 

For the last two weeks Georgia has suffered from « 
prolonged drouth and an intense siege of heat that has 
reduced the cotton crop anywhere from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 bales of what had been expected. This, how 
ever, will not affect the state’s general business for the 
reason that cotton is bringing from 3 to 4 cents a pound 
more than last year. 
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FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER CENTERS. 





Lack of Rain Jeopardizes Crop ard Lumber Prospects—Car Shortage Threatens — General 
Business Outlook Go d—Indications of Improvement in All Lines. 
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MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1—August was not such a bad 
month, as the lumbermen of this city are beginning to 
fiud now that their bcoks are closed and the figures speak 
tor themselves. With a heat record almost unparalleied, 
prostrating business of all kinds, the lumber trade, which 
hy all laws of precedence should have been abnormally 
quiet, was abnormally active in point of shipments. 
Prices, Which were deplorably uns:able at the beginning 
of the month, regained considerable lost ground and the 
demand strengthened sieadily. August was the month 
that set the lumber business on its feet again. 

Although there has been but little rain uhroughout the 
Southwest for a considerable period, and some of the 
crops have been burned out, the grain harvest has never 
been so large before, nor the prices so high. The grain 
situation is assured and the crop outlook is brighter than 
ever, bidding fair to maintain the same record pace set 
by the grain crops. Retailers exp.ct a heavy demand 
from the farmers this fall and the effect has been noted 
in a substantial manner in this market, and the demand 
is strengthening in all quarters as well. Shipments up 
to a few days ago have been keeping pace wiih produc- 
tion, but now it would appear that the production has 
the better of it, althcugh inquiries and orders svill are 
coming in freely. ‘This is due to the fact that the mills, 
in their zeal to accumulate stock, are overdoing it a 
little. 

There is only one branch of the trade that has thus 
far persistently refrained from buying the factory end. 
The various woodworking plants have been slow to enter 
the market, but many of them were well supplied with 
stock and could not use any more. The railroads and 
the car companies are doing a world of buying, although 
they are doing their utmost to scatter it so as not to 
afieect the market. The retail trade is coming to the 
front well. Yardmen have been buying freely, some of 
them heavily, in expectation of a car shortage which, in 
the face of the evident heavy building that is going to be 
done this fall, would be ruinous. The big lineyard con- 
cerns are stocking up as fast as they can. Now that 
September has come, the trade feels that factory buying 
will open up nicely. 

The one drawback is the car shortage question. Rail- 
road off cials insist that the extraordinary crop movement 
this fall is going to take more cars than they can supply. 
During the two weeks jrst passed there has been a fur- 
ther decrease in the number of idle freight cars in the 
United States, the decrease being 47,749 ears. This 
brings the number of surplus cars down to 169,424, which 
is £3,579 less than last year at this time. Box cars de- 
creased over 21,000, coal and gondola cars over 19,000 
and miscellaneous cars over 6,000. Many of the mills are 
already having diffeulty in getting cars and some of 
them are shipping lumber in cars so dilapidated that it 
is a wonder how they hang together on the trip. The 
car companies are repairing old cars and building new 
ones as fast as they can, but the demand is increasing 
beyond their output and the outlook is serious. 

The St. Louis lumbermen are taking a great deal of 
interest in St. Louis Centennial week, October 3 to 9. 
The lumbermen are liberal subscribers to the fund of the 
St. Louis Centennial Association, whcse purpose is to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the incorporation of 
this city. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager for the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, left Monday night for the 
Great Lakes, in order to biing home Mrs. Whitmarsh 
and their son, who have been sojourning in the North for 
the last few weeks. 

R. J. Fine, of the F. J. Shie!¢s Lumber Company, says 
business is improving and that prices are holding their 
own, 

The board of directors of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s 
Club held a meeting last Friday to diseuss business and 
arrange plars for the next regular meeting of the club. 
This will be the first meeting since the adjournment in 
June. It will be held on the evening of September 14 
at the Mercantile Club, as usual. 

W. T. Ferguscn, pre ident of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
her Company, was called home from the Atlantic sea- 
shore, where he was spending his vacation with a party 
of friends, on account of a deplorable aecident which 
happened to Paul Sanderson at the plant of the Sabine 
Lumber Company, at Zwolle, La. Young Sanderson is 
the son of Vice President Sanderson, of the Sabine Lum- 
her Company. He is just out of school and, con:umed 
with an ambition to become a lumberman, he went to 
Zwolle to put in his vacation at the saw mill and pick 
ip as much knowledge of the business as he could. He 

nfortunately got caught in one of the machines and Ics 
me of his legs. His sister, Lucile Sanderson, was with 
Mr. Ferguson in the East and she accompanied the latter 
to St. Louis and went on to Zwolle to attend her brother. 
Mr. Fergrson remained in St. Louis. Mrs. Ferguson and 
Mrs. William Buchanan are still at the seashore. 

The lumber dealers of Terre Haute, Ind., have extended 
an invitaticen to the lumbermen’s baseball teams of St. 
Louis and Indianapolis to meet in their town and play 
« final engagement of the season. They say that they are 
anxious to entertain both clubs in their charming town 
and promise plenty of sport and good cheer. 

C. J. Harris and George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris 
Lumber Company, have returned from a two weeks’ 
visit at the company’s mills. They report that orders are 
coming in plentifully now at better prices. 

The F. J. Shields Lumber Company continues to ex- 


pand. Its latest acquisitiors are the plants of the Day 
Lumber Company at Tanzipaho, La., and Monroe, Miss. 
The product of these two planis will give the Shields 
company an additional 200 cars a month. 

me D. Snoddy has resigned his position with the George 
. Miles Timber & Lumber Company and has accepted 
a kgs = as secretary of the Gcss Lumber Company. 

Charles E. Martin, who has been sales manager for the 
A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion to take another in Texas. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
was called back to northern Michigan today on account 
of the illness of his wife. 

Alf. Bennett has returred from a trip of six weeks 
to Pacific coast points. Mr. and Mis. Bennett visited 
the expcsition at Seattle and then went up to Skaguway. 
way.’ 

T. C. Skeen, sales manager for the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, says that the concern is getting as 
many orders as it can fill and at satisfactory prices. 
Its car material trade is particularly good. 

C. H. L. Beckers, who has keen conducting his Jum- 
ber brsiness from an office in the Victoria building, 
has moved into lumbkermen’s headquarters in the 
Wright building. 

H. G. Rolfes, of the St. Louis Lumber Company, is 
back from a vacation spent at Mocwock, Wis. 

Bob McConnell, of the Huttig Sash & Door Works. 
has returned from a vacation spent at northern Michi 
gan points. A. J. Siegel, general manager for the 
Huttig Sash & Door Works, is stiil seriously ill at an 
astern resort. 

Receipts of lumber ky rail during August were 14, 
351 cars; receipts last year were 10,876 cars, an in 
crease of 3,475 cars. Receipts ky river were 256,000 
feet; during August last year 150,000 feet, an increas 
of 106,000 feet. Shipments ky rail were 9,948 cars; 
last year 7,838 cars, an increase of 2,110 cars. Ship- 
ments by river were 53,000 feet; last August 152,000 
feet, a loss of 99,000 feet. 


V 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES, 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1—August was a much better 
month than the lumbermen thcught it was going to be. 
The month saw the tide of trade turn for the better 
and September finds trade tendenvy still improving, with 
every incication that it will continue. 

Inquiries are still coming in freely and sales are in 
proportionate volume. Retail business continues to im 
prove. There is a brisk business in car stock, the rail- 
roads and car companics are getting old rolling stock 
repaired and in service for the grain movement. In this 
connection it may be stated that all branches of the 
trade are fortifying themselves against the car shortage, 
which all underl)ing conditions point as inevitable. 

Building operations are heavy, which is having a 
marked effect upon the hardwood dealers, ying. 
the sash and door trade. The millwork houses are filled 
up with special orders. Out in the country the same 
signs of encouragement are evident. The big crops point 
to a great building season and the trade is preparing 
for it. 

George Hibbard, of the Steel & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, says the outlook is very bright and that business 
already is good. Mr. Hibbard had the following to say 
about local hardwood market conditions: 

Cypress in all grades is steady; the same is true of all 


grades of poplar. Prices are strong on plain red and white 
first and second cak and some common cak. ‘There is a 


\ ell defined movement in special sized uh at good prices. 
First and second birch is mica higher. Demand is good for 
first and second and common basswood. First and second 
mahogany is in good call at steady prices and the sane is 
true of cherry. All grades of gum are moving more freely ; 
ectionweed js mevine freely at fair prices; box boards are 
scarce and much higher; quartered red and white oak is 
moving freely at stronger prices. 

There was a ball game last Saturday afternoon be- 
tween the Banner Lumber Company and the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company teams. The game resulted in 
a score of 12 to 1 in favor of the Banners. 

Albert Behrens, general manager of the St. Louis 
Sash & Door Works, left today for a vacation trip in the 
northern resort section of Michigan. 

Following is a report of the lumber inspected by the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis during August, to 
which must be added the two other inspections to give 
the total amount of lumber handled at this market: 
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The National Hardwood Lumber Association inspectors 
handled 643,127 feet. 

Alf Bennett, president of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, says the hardwood department of the company 
is doing a splendid business and the demand for lumber 
is getting better all the time. One day last week twenty- 
two orders were received and many of them were of 
good size. The increased business in the hardwood de- 
partment and the dtermination to push for business 
more than ever before was the reason why additional 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























aes FOR SALE 
SOFT ARKANSAS SHORT LEAF 


3 cars 3 x Gto 12" & BY. P. Finish, 
2 cars 5-4x 6 to 12" - 
lcar 6-43 6to 12" ** a ad 
2 cars 8-4x Gto 12" = ** os oe 
Lear 5-4c10& 12" * ** Stepping 
CAN SHIP ROUGH OR DRESSED 
100,000 feet 4-4 Cypress, shop and select 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & better bone dry gum 


INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD LBR. CO. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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| TIMES BUILDING 
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| GARETSON-GREASON LUMBER CO. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers 


Special items we want to move immediately: 
200,000 feet 5-8" Ash 
200,000 feet 3-8" to 5-8" Plain White Oak 
150,000 feet 1-4" to 3-4" Quartered White Oak 
100,000 feet 5-8" to 3-4" Quartered Red Oak 
50,000 feet 5-8" Piain Red Oak 


Hall and Angleroot Sts. 


THOMAS & PROETZ LUMBER CO. 
Southern Hardwoods 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








FOR LUMBERMEN EVER PUBLISHED IS 


of every description. Results ready for use. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, PUBLISHER 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


It is a money-saver. Shows at a glance the amount of any number 
of feet between 2 and 20,000 feet at any price between $6 and 
$75 per M.; also makes out bills of mater: ial, labor, figures bills, 
checks car invoices, invoices and figures odd and fractional sizes 
Contains 388 
pages of the most valuable information, all indexed so you can 
find what you want quickly. Delivered in flexible cloth binding 
for $3, or in full leather for $3.50. Write for sample pages. 
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»\ 
They'll 
Be 
Satisfied 


that they are getting good 
lumber if you sell from stock 


ordered of us. You can be 


sure that our 


GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


will make good any strong 
assertions you may make to 
your customers. It is per- 
fectly milled and carefully 
graded. We can fill your 
orders promptly. 

















TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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P KILN DRIED, ROUGH OR DRESSED 


N.C. PINE 


DAILY CAPACITY 175.000 FEET 
FRANKLIN. VA. 








N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—Fiatiron Bidg., New York 














office space was taken, as it will be occupied by the 
hardwood department. The space formerly occupied by 
the department became too congested. 

The Drake-Conger Lumber Company reports better 
trade during the last week than has been experienced for 
some time and conditions are looking brighter. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company reports good 
business the last week. The local trade is improving 
and the export trade is showing up nicely. Prospects 
are flattering. 

The Steel & Hibbard Lumber Company is doing a big 
summer business and George E. Hibbard, vice president 
of the company, is well pleased with the month’s busi- 
ness. Mr. Steel, president of the company, who has 
been summering in the East, has returned, and L. M. 
Borgess, the secretary of the company, who has been 
away on a fishing trip, will be home in a day or two. 
Robert Ferry, sales manager, also has returned. 

Charles E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company, says the August sales of his company were 
much better than he expected they would be at the 
beginning of the month. Trade during the last few days 
of the month increased the month’s business greatly. 
He thinks conditions will improve, but looks fc# a car 
famine that will catch many of the lumbermen who de- 
layed placing their orders when they were given the tip 
to do so by the lumbermen who kept in touch with the 
situation. . 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, who has been out on a selling trip, has re- 
turned. He reports business was-better than he thought 
it would be when he started out. The large dealers 
throughout the section which he covered believe the 
buying by the agricultural people will be heavy this fall 
and the majority of the country retailers are getting 
ready to meet it. . 


SOUTHWESTERN MILL POINTS. 


Seasonal Dullness Affects Lumber in Some Sections 
—Big Texas Mill Running Full Time— 
With the Golfers. 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 1—The summer dullness still 
holds the lumber market. Lumber buying has been very 
much cut by the fear of damage to crops, but is ex- 
pected to right itself within the next thirty days. Prices 
are steady and have been for thirty days of as slow buy- 
ing as ever known in this market. Dealers are waiting 
in the country districts for the final report on the corn 
crop, which promises well. A few mills show a tem- 
porary car shortage, but nothing very serious yet. 

A very interesting contest is on this week among the 
Kansas City golfers for the championship of the city. 
Several lumbermen of the city are close followers of 
the game and are in the championship game of this 
week, the last day of which was Saturday. R. J. Camp- 
bell, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, is one of the 
players. Mr. Campbell won the cup in the contest in the 
qualifying round and I. H. Fetty won the score for the 
consolation contest. There will be thirty-two contestants 
in Mr. Campbell’s class and sixteen in Mr. Fetty’s. The 
contest will be held on the Country Club links. 

Rodney Brown has just returned from a trip among 
the mills in Louisiana and Texas and reports stock much 
broken among the mills and they are having a good deal 
of trouble filling orders promptly. Mills are also having 
trouble getting cars and are holding up prices generally. 
Mr. Brown says the mills are running full time as a 
tule, but they are well justified in it, mostly because 
their stocks are broken so badly. Dimension especially 
is short. 

A. B. Spencer, of the Spencer Lumber Company, San 
Antonia, Tex., and W. E. Brady, of St. Louis, visited 
local lumbermen this week. Louis Ott, of Jefferson 
City; R. A. Buffman, Louisiana, and Edward O’Brien, 
of Higginsville, were in this city a few days ago. These 
gentlemen say that trade is good with them and the dry 
weather is not hurting corn very much through their 
territory. 

C. W. Deering, of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Com- 
pany, Black Diamond, Cal., has been in the city for a 
few days establishing a new office for the company. He 
will locate at 418 Reliance building and F. 8. Cutter will 
have charge of the local office. 

J. C. Reefer, who has been with the Great Western 
Lumber Company, has gone with the Bruce Lumber 
Company. 

E. H. Fullerton, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, is in this city with the local office of the company. 
Mr. Fullerton says the dry weather is having a bad effect 
on trade throughout the territory of their yards. 

F. M. Marshall, of the Marshall Lumber Company, 
Blackwater, this state, was in this city this week buying 
stock. 

W. L. Goodnow, local manager for the Antrim Lum- 
ber Company, says the reports from his men in the field 
show that buying is being held up for the time to see 
what effect the drouth will have. Stocks he says are 
in good shape, but a good rain soon will make consider- 
able trade necessary among those yards that now think 
they have stock for all their needs. 

G. E. Grace, of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, is 
about again with a cane after his serious fall in the 
Long building a month ago. He is recovering and will 
soon be able to do without any help in getting about. 

Edwin C. Pollitt has opened an office at 1317 Long 
building and is now in the commission business for him- 
self. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 
BEAUMONT, TEXx., Aug. 28.—Demand for lumber inp. 
proves and nearly all the saw mills of this section sre 
running full time. Lumbermen are encouraged over the 
outlook and feel that the demand for lumber during ‘ie 
coming fall months will be extremely heavy. Building 
is unusually active. ; 
J. Frank Keith, of the Keith Lumber Company, |ft 
Sabine Pass last Saturday on board the steamship 
Nicaragua, the vessel clearing the port of Sabine Pass 
for Tampico and Coatzacoalas, Mexico, with a cargo of 
400,000 feet of lumber consigned by the Keith Lumier 
Company. It is estimated that the round trip will be 
made in ten days and it is Mr. Keith’s purpose to return 
with the vessel. 

As a result of recent deals the Beaumont Lumber Com 
pany has increased its sales force. 

George Carroll, manager of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Industrial Lumber Company, returned last 
night from an extended visit to the company’s mills, 
Mr. Carroll reports that the operations of the mills are 
progressing satisfactorily and that the outlook is very 
bright. 

The British steamer Headland arrived at the port of 
Port Arthur during the week from Dakar, Africa, via 
Key West, and will take on a large cargo of timber for 
the Gulf Chicago Lumber Company. 

The British steamer Coniston entered at Port Arthur 
this week and will load timber for the Port Arthur Ex. 
porting Company. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
of Houston, passed through Beaumont Friday en route to 
Silsbee. 

W. M. Beebe, of the Kansas City sales department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, was among the visitors in this 
city Saturday and Sunday. 

. S. Filson, general manager for the Alexander-Gilmer 
Lumber Company at Remlig, was in Beaumont a few days 
“en. F. DeMont, president of the Standard Exporting Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, arrived this week. 

E. K. Blair, of the Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, was 
among the Sunday visitors in Beaumont. 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LuFrKIN, TEx., Aug. 31—The big mill of the Angelina 
County Lumber Company, at Keltys, in the suburbs of 
this city, is running full time and has a daily cutting 
capacity of 150,000 feet of lumber. This company is 
composed of enterprising Lufkin people, the leading 
spirits being Simon Henderson, Joe Kurth and Eli 
Weiner. The company is extending its tramroad to the 
east and is preparing to bridge the Angelina river, which 
is the line between Angelina and Nacogdoches counties. 
This will give the company access to a vast area of ex- 
cellent pine timber in the southern part of Nacogdoches 
county. This company reports a good demand for build- 
ing material and railroad ties. 

A. J. Carruthers, who used to be at Cushing, in Nacog- 
doches county, is operating a mill on the Neches river in 
Polk county, and on the line of the Houston East & West 
Texas railway. He has just placed in position a lot of 
fine machinery and has the steel on the ground for ten 
miles of tramroad which will enable him to reach timber 
sufficient to last twenty years. His son, Lee Carruthers, 
lately was promoted by the Kirby Lumber Company to a 
responsible position with the company and will be sent 
to some place in the north as agent. 

W. G. Harrington, of the Harrington Lumber Com- 
pany, has closed his mill on account of not being able to 
get water. His large tank went dry long ago and to 
remedy the matter Mr. Harrington had a well dug at a 
cost of $300, in the hope of finding abundant water, but 
he did not find a drop. 

I. D. Fairchilds, of this city, whose mill in San Augus- 
tine county was burned some time ago, is preparing to 
rebuild on a larger scale and already has all the neces- 
sary material on the ground. His mill is situated near 
Warsaw, the Lufkin-White City division of the Cotton 
Belt railway. Jason Runnels also is building a large 
saw mill in San Augustine county, just across the line 
from Angelina county, and expects to have it in running 
order by the middle of September. 

M. C. Flournoy, of Broaddus, San Augustine county, 
1s Huilding a large mill and will soon have it in running 
order, All these mills have an abundance of good timber. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., Aug. 30.—J. Lewis Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company and 
associated companies, is in Germany. Mr. Thompson is 
making a study of the forestry methods in the fir and 
pine forests of Germany and before he returns probably 
will make excursions into the crown forests of Russia. 
He is an enthusiastic conservationalist and desires to 
gain first hand knowledge of the methods employed with 
such success in European countries before adopting a 
forestry system for his extensive yellow pine forests in 
East Texas. Accompanying Mr. Thompson are his 
mother and sister. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has effected its move 
from its old location in the Mitchell building to hand- 
some and larger quarters in the First National Bank 
building. The new quarters comprise the whole of the 
eighth floor and part of the seventh. Mr. Kirby’s of- 
fices, which heretofore have been separate and in an 
other building from those of the company, will be in the 
new suite in the bank building. 

The store managers of the Kirby company held their 
semiannual conference in Houston last week. Those 
present were C. C, Clownman, F. A. Harper, of Ford’s 
Bluff; W. B. Wilson, of Kirbeyville; W. B. Sherrod. of 
Silsgee; K. W. Lees, of Call; I. A. Wilson, O. C. Burch, 
of Rogan; B. L. Payne, of Fuqua; H. N. Gibbs, of 
Bessmay; H. A. Anderson, of Browndell; I. W. New- 
ton, of Bronson; C. R. Jenkins, of Cleveland; W. 5. 
Stegal, of Buna, and G. A. Ellington, of Jasper. 
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NEWS OF THE SOUTHEAST. 


Improvements in Baltimore Wharf Properties — North Carolina Pine Situation Improving 
Notes from West Virginia. 








FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

(;\,TIMoRE, Mp., Aug. 31—The purchase by W. D. 
Gill & Son, President and Aliceanna streets, of two 
wharf properties on Philpot street several months ago 
will be followed by extensive improvements, which will 
give the firm one of the finest yards for the shaping 
up of big timbers along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
firm long has made a specialty of supplying materials 
to railroads and other big concerns, and is known for its 
facilities in furnishing big timbers. 

At the Philpot street depot, in buildings now on the 
premises, will be installed a big planer 20x30 feet and 
a band rip saw 24x24 feet, and this machinery will be 
used to dress stocks that.may be required for bridge 
building and similar purposes, the intention of the firm 
being to keep in stock timbers that will enable it to 
furnish bridge and similar material at short notice. 
The dock will have rail connection. The wharf will be 
rebuilt and the deepening of the harbor at that point 
will give sufficient draft to enable large vessels to come 
up to the doek, which will cover an area of 3860x500 
feet. 

The exact character of the construction to be used 
has not yet been determined. Bids have been invited 
and tenders will be opened early in September, when 
the question of the kind of construction also will be 
settled. The buildings on the ground will be extensively 
improved, and the machinery to be installed will be 
driven by electricity. 

Another big improvement to be made shortly will 
be that of the Surry Lumber Company, on a waterfront 
site bought at Norfolk, where the company will erect 
a big planing mill plant. It is also planned to put up 
a saw mill, at which logs from the timber lands. of the 
corporation, which can not be worked up advantage- 
ously at other points, will be eut up into lumber, though 
this later project is still considerably in the future. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of this company, 
arrived in New York last Monday morning on the 
steamer Minnewaska, with his wife and their daughter. 
He went to Castine, Me., from New York, for a brief 
stay with his family. 

Among Baltimore lumbermen arriving home from 
yacations is Samuel P. Ryland, jr., of. the Ryland & 
Brooks Lumber Company, who went to Seattle with 
E. B. Hunting, one of the Maryland commissioners to 
the exposition. 

Movements of Lumbermen. 

Richard -W. Price, of: the hardwood firm of Price 
& Heald, returned last Synday from the Georgian Bay 
country, Canada, where he spent about three weeks, 
and found fishing excellent. 

E. M. Terry, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, who spent two weeks on a vaca- 
tion at a New Jersey oceanside resort, returned yes 
terday. 

H. Walters, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Lumber & Export Company, of Birmingham, Ala., was 
in Baltimore last week partly on business and partly 
to enjoy a brief respite from work. 

Another visitor was J. M. Bernhardt, of Lenora, N. 
C., who gave encouraging accounts of the revival of 
activity among the furniture factories in western North 
Carolina, He stated that the plants at Highfield and 
other points were running full time and that require- 
ments in the way of the lower grades of lumber accord- 
ingly were increased to such an extent that the low 
grade problem does not present a troublesome aspect. 

A. O. Thayer, mill manager for the Magazine Hard- 
wood Saw Mill Company, the name under which R. P. 

saer & Co., of this city, operate their sawmill plant 
near Mobile, Ala., was in town several days ago, and 
discussed various business matters with members of the 
firm. The mill has been shut down for several weeks 
to undergo a thorough overhauling. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFOLK, W. VaA., Aug. 28.—The North Carolina pine 
situation is thought to be in the hands of the manufac- 
turer. This information comes from the buyer and leads 
to the belief that what the entire market demands is that 
the official lists be strictly adhered to for a sufficient 
length of time to give everybody a chance to understand 
the position and make their purchases. It has been given 
out on good authority that manufacturers, at least those 
who are recognized as factors in trade, purpose to do 
this, taking the official market report of August 17 as 
heir basis. 

The stoeks of rough lumber at the mills are very low 
in 4/4 No. 3 edge, and while 4/4 No. 1 and 2 edge are 
in fair supply, many of the larger mills report sold up 

n nearly everything in sight. No. 1 and 2’s, 5/4x10 
and 12, also are very scarce, some of the mills not having 
enough on hand to fill dressed orders, and are resorting 
io buying from other sources to supply their needs. Box 
lge and eulls are in fair. supply, but it is only here and 
here that any sizable blocks can be found, and in these 
ases the mills have orders sufficient to keep them from 
heecoming eongested. The movement of this class of 
stock in the rough or into planing mills for manipula- 
iion is on the increase as box makers are getting busier. 
in dressed lumber is noticeable firmness in al] items, es- 
ecially No. 3 flooring. Mills report being well supplied 
with this elass of orders, and in some instances oversold 
‘o the extent that they are refusing more business. Par- 
ition is decidedly firm. While a number of mills report 


themselves in good shape on roofers, there is more or 
less weakness discernible, but this is traceable to a 
number of the smaller mills which took orders at very low 
prices during the summer. 

Encouraging reports continue to come in from the 
larger consuming centers and there are signs of a con- 
tinued healthy improvement as the season advances. 
Buyers are feeling their way around the mill section, pur- 
chasing everything that looks good to them, but find it 
difficult to secure quantity and quality desired. There 
has been no increase apparent in output the last week, 
as it seems manufacturers are not ready to accept the 
situation as one that can be relied upon. While the gen- 
eral move is toward a satisfactory basis and increased 
business, there is more or less uncertainty and manufac- 
turers are not willing to push their product so far as 
stocking up is concerned. 

George L. Currie, representing William M. Crombie & 
Co., New York city, was in Norfolk and vicinity recently 
for the purpose of placing a line of orders for North 
Carolina pine for his company’s trade. Mr. Currie states 
that business in the metropolitan section is growing more 
satisfactory and he is shaping his affairs to meet the 
issue. 

Z. H. Powell, of the Deep River Lumber Corporation, 
Moncure, N. C., was in Norfolk this week, and reports 
North Carolina pine affairs, as far as he is concerned, in 
very satisfactory shape. Mr. Powell said: 

A have been running along this summer, making about 
35,000 feet of kiln dried stock a day, and have not sold my 
lumber at a loss by any means. I am making good stock, 
picking my trade, and come pretty near getting my price. I 
believe the situation is improving along solid lines, and 
there is no reason on earth why the market report now in 
effect should not be maintained. Can you find any Nos. 
1 and 2 stock around here? No. Then why should it be 
sold for anything less than the established price, it being 
supposed that these prices are on a par with the situation? 
Kiln dried box edge is $13 f.o.b. Norfolk. If it is not 
worth that, it is not worth anything, and every millman 
that knows anything will tell you that he can not sell his 
box edge at $13 f.0.b. Norfolk with the idea of making 
any money on it, and when you come to culls at $10.50 (and 
culls come easy these days, I can tell you), where do you 
figure any profit? ‘The sawmill man’s money is in his bet- 
ter grades. If he does not make it there, he is not going 
to make it at all. In view, then, of these facts, is there 
any reason why we should not get the prices as quoted in 
the present list? 

R. H. Proctor, resident manager of the CarDal Lumber 
Company, Chicago, has returned from a western trip 
where he was in conference with his associates. Mr. 
Proctor reports very gratifying evidences of business 
and was pleased to say that his company is getting a very 
satisfactory share of what is going around. He looks 
for a gradual expansion as the season advances. 
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WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 1—Reports from Morgan- 
town, in the northern part of the state, are to the effect 
that representatives of the Ball Land Company, the in- 
corporated form in which the late Joseph Ball heirs are 
seeking to recover the big estate of 6,000 acres on the 
Cheat river, now held as the Chess estate by the Chess 
brothers, of Pittsburg, promises lively developments in 
the near future. The representatives of the Ball com- 
pany have moved two trunks to the land, chained them 
to a tree, and are advertising for lumbermen familiar 
with erosseut sawing. It is said to be the intention of 
the Ball Company to cut some of the oak timber and 
force the Chess brothers to take the case to court and 
have the merits of the rival claims tested. The tract is 
almost entirely covered with timber and always has been 
considered a very valuable tract. 

The survey has been completed and rights of way have 
been secured for the extension of the Keeney’s creek 
branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio railway in Fayette 
county, from Lookout to Meadow river, a distance of 
ten miles. The railroad is being built by the Munger 
Lumber Company, which owns about 9,000 acres of tim- 
ber on the Foulke tract, in Meadow river territory. A 
standard gage line will be built with a view to its 
becoming the property of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
when the lumber company has worked out its timber, for 
the development of the coal property along the line. Con- 
struction work is to be begun immediately and as the 
grading is not heavy the road will be completed within a 
short time. 

The Raleigh & Southwestern Railroad Company has ac- 
quired the narrow gage railroad of the Raleigh Lumber 
Company, in Raleigh county, and placed a corps of engi- 
neers on the line for the purpose of making it a standard 
gage, so as to permit the development of the coal lands 
under the timber tracts of the Raleigh Lumber Company, 
and open up new coal and timber lands. 

The Deer Creek Lumber Company is erecting buildings 
for its big band saw mill at Cass, Pocahontas county. 
Timber will be cut on 12,000 acres on the east side of 
the Greenbrier river. It is reported that a number of 
smaller mills will be placed on the property, but the 
report has not been verified. 

OP 0B ae 


SHINGLE PACKERS OUT. 


Tacoma, WAsH., Aug. 27.—Shingle mills at Elma and 
vicinity have been having labor troubles. Last Thurs- 
day twelve mills in that vicinity were shut down, the 
packers demanding an increase in pay from 8% to 9 
cents, on the ground that the new rules of the grading 
association require shingles to be better packed. About 
450 men -were affected around Elma, other employees in 











the mills quitting in sympathy with the weavers. 
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When you are having a heart to heart quality 
talk with a customer you must have stock that 
will bear close inspection and make good all 
your claims. Try our 


ROPER 
N. C. PINE 


It will satisfy the most skeptical customers. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 feet, mod- 
em mills and excellent shipping facilities at 
Norfolk, Va., New Berne and Belhaven, N.C., 


and can ship by either rail or vessel. 


JOHN L. ROPER LBR. CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Cable Addrees: ce ay no. A. B. C. Code and 


merican Lumberman Telec: 
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It’s All Over ; 
The Tariff is Settled. 


Forget it and get busy. Buy ow 
or you will want to kick your- 
later. Buy our 


Newbern, N. C., 
Flooring, Ceiling, 
Roofers, Etc. 


and you will want more. 
Our sap pine sizes and air dried 
box boards are the best value for 


the price on the market. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, INC. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
DRY STOCK. 
Prompt Shipment. 


Look over our list, and if stock you want is not listed, 
write us. 


400 M ft. 4-4 L. R. Oak, 8’. 
25 M ft. 4-4 xtS” and up Panel Poplar. 
) M tt. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 
> M ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 
> M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Com. Qtd. White Oak. 
30 M ft. 6-4 S. W. Chestnut. 
100 M ft. 1x13” and up L. R. White Pine. 
o0 M ft. 5-4x13” and up L. R. White Pine. 
£0 M ft. 64 and 8-4 L. R. Red Oak. 
15 M ft. 4-4x12 to 14” 1s and 2s Poplar. 
16 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
® M ft. 5-4 1s and 2s Red Gum. 
> M ft. 5-4 No. 1 Cem. Sap Gum, 
> M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 
O M ft. 4-4 1s and 2s Pl. White Oak. 
to M ft. 4-4 1s and 2s Poplar. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIv. 








Argument 
Is Unnecessary 


in making sales if youryards <G=~4 
are stocked with chuice =] 


oa = 
Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Cas= 
ing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door 


and Window Jambs, Ale and Beer Staves 
and Heading. 


Wecan ship promptly, having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER CO., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 














 Quartered White Oak 


At our Northern Arkansas mill 
we have several hundred thou- 
sand feet of Quartered White 
Oak that will be ready for ship- 
ment soon. All the wide is in 
and it is very choice stock. As 

us for delivered prices. :: 3: 3: 














We have 10,000,000 feet of 
other Hardwoods, too. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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# A R D Ww 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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REPORTS FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 





Uneasiness Felt About Car Situation—Resumption of Logging Operations—Log Scaling and 
Grading to Be Considered—Movements of Lumbermen. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PcrTLAND, OrE., Aug. 31.—Indications of a car short- 
age are becoming noticeable and it is feared that as 
the movement of grain towards tidewater increases it 
will be more diffeult to get cars promptly. The wheat 
crop is unusually heavy this seascn and a shortage of 
ears is predicted unle.s the railroads take stringent meas- 
ures to avert it. The Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company has taken action in this direction in that 
agents at the various stations have been offered cash 
prizes for quick and careful dispatch of cars. 

Manufacturers, in the country districts especially, 
ecmplain already of having had shipments delayed dur- 
ing the last two weeks, but it is feared the trouble 
will extend to the larger centers before relief can be had. 
The corsensus among manufacturers is that the volume 
of trade has shown a decided increase during the last 
few days. 

As a result of the better feeling the logging camps 
operated by members of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association will resume operation next week, after a 
two montks’ shutdown. The surplus of logs on hand 
has decreased to normal and effort will be made to regu- 
late it as nearly as pcssible in keeping with the demand. 
While values are firm, prices have not advanced, and 
there seems to be a disposition among loggers to keep 
prices es far from fluetuation as possible, the majority 
agreeing that the steady market is preferable, even 
thcugh otherwise better prices might be obtained at 
intervals, 

Logging Resumed. 

With the resumption of work in the logging camps 
thousands of idle men will return to work. During the 
closedown much improvement work has been going on 
about the camps, especially in the laying of tracks, and 
several camps will begin operation in timber heretofore 
untouched by the ax. 

In the near future a joint meeting will be held by 
committees representing the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association and the Oregon & Washington Lumber Man- 
facturers’ Association to take up the matter of the 
proposed establishment of a log sealing and grading 
bureau. Chairman Albert Brix, of the loggers, has 
appointed H. C. Clair, of the Twin Falls Logging Com- 
pany; J. Sherman O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging 
& Timber Company; U. S. Bradley, of the Bradley Log- 
girg Company, of Portland, and W. F. McGregor, of the 
Sorenson Logging Company, Astoria, to represent the 
loggers at this meeting, while L. J. Wentworth, president 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 


| Association, has appointed George W. Thatcher, of the 


Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company; W. B. Mackay, of 
the North Pacific Lumber Company, and R. B. Dyer, of 
the Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria, to represent the 
millmen. Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Brix also will take 
part in the meeting. The matter has been pretty thor- 
oughly Icoked into already and from what ean be 
learned at this time it appears likely that the bureau 
will become es‘ablished without delay after the meeting. 

September 10 the plant of the St. Helens Mill Com- 
pany, at St. Helers, on the lower Columbia river, will 
be ready for operation. The mill will have a capacity of 
about 100,000 feet and it will be 9s modern as uptodate 
machinery can make it. Most of the output of this mill 
will find its way into California, although some of it 


_will be exported. 


Company Disbands. 

C. R. Weber, secretary-treasurer of the Columbia River 
Lumber Company, announces that this company has dis- 
incorporated, the members having agreed to this volun- 
tarily. The company was organized about three years 
ago by Charles Crawford, J. C. Robinson, 8S. L. Straube 
and C. R. Webber, and has been doing a satisfactory 
wholesale business, with offices in the Swetland building, 
this city. Mr. Webber and Mr. Straube were the only 
members of the firm actively engaged in the business. 
Mr. Webber, who has sixteen years’ experience in the 
lumber business, will have charge of the wholesale selling 


| department of the East Side Mill & Lumber Company, 








of this city, which has two mills, one at Sellwood and 
another at Lents, Ore. The Sellwood mill is the larger 
of the two and is modern in every respect. 

The offices of the Columbia River Lumber Company 
in the Swetland building will be vacated next week and 
a few days later the East Side Mill & Lumber Company 
will establish a downtown offtce for Mr. Webber. Prior 
to taking charge of the Columbia River Lumber Company 
Mr. Webber was connected with the C. J. Carter Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, and the Carlisle-Pennell Lum- 
ber Company, of Atchison, Kan. The East Side Mill 
& Lumber Company’s plant at Lentz is operated under 
the name of the Millard-Mowry Lumber Company. In 
connection with the mill at Sellwood is operated the 
Oregon Door Company. 

G. Walter Gates, of G. W. Gates & Co., with offices 
in the Lumbermen’s building, this city, reports a better 
feeling in the market, but entertains apprehension re- 
garding the ear situation. He says the effects of the 
heavy wheat movements are already noticeable and sees 
reason for concern. 

With an improvement in the lumber. market has also 
come a decided improvement in the eross tie market. 
In corroboration it may be cited that next week six 
tie mills associated under the name of the Lewis River 
Tie & Lumber Mills Association on the north fork of 
Lewis river will resume operation, after a shutdown of 
several months. It was stated this afternoon by one of 


the manufacturers that the association which handles 
the output of the mills is quoting ties at $10 strong 
and that several orders have been placed recently at that 
figure. The six mills have a combined output of 7,000 
pieces daily. The mills on the east fork of the Lewis 
river are still idle owing to scarcity of water. Not until 
the rainy season sets in will they be able to resume 
operation. 

A report was received here this morning from San 
Francisco to the effect that James Tyson, at the head 
of the Charles Nelson Company, of San Francisco, has 
bought the large plant of the Mukilteo Lumber Com. 
pany, including timber, the mills in the north and the 
yards at San Francisco. Associated with Mr. Tyson 
in the deal is A. A. Baxter, formerly manager of the 
Bellingham Bay Lumber Company’s business at San 
Francisco. The Charles Nelson Company owns a large 
number of steamers and other vessels in the coastwise 
trade. 

Tt is reported that F. 8S. Loop, of the Loop Lumber 
Company, of San Franciseo, who was in this city several 
days recently, negotiated for the purchase of the saw 
mill at Knappton. 
andl is being given a general overhauling with the view 
of selling it. Evidently an agreement has not been 
reached, the transfer not being announced. 

The Loop Lumber Company is selling agent for the 
Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company at San Franciseo. The 
concern does a big business, shipping on an average 
1,000,000 feet of lumber a week, four of the company’s 
craft being kept in steady commission. One of its boats, 
the steam schooner R. D. Inman, named for Mr. Inman, 
was lost on the Coast a few months ago by running on 
a rock, but the vessel in all probability will be replaced 
soon by a large steel steam schooner. 

C. M. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Company, re- 
cently established in this city, is on a business trip 
through the middle states. 

Philip Buehner, formerly of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Company, but now in the timber business, re- 
turned this week from an automobile trip to Mount 
Rainier. He was accompanied by his family. 

Chandler Bros., of Le Bam, Wash., have bought of 
John Johnson, of this city a sawmill site and logging 
outfit, together with 25,000,000 feet of standing timber, 
at Middleton, Ore., for $25,000. Chandler Bros. are 
known lumbermen, having been in business in Wash- 
ington many years. They will rebuild the mill at once, 
it having been destroyed by fire some time ago. A 
modern band mill will be erected. 

The North Bank Lumber Company, which recently 
bought the Frank Schmidt mill, near Yacolt, Wash., is 
building a dry kiln. The plant will be one of the best 
of its size in its district. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Aug. 30.—The Reynolds mill, at 
North Bend, will begin operation Monday cutting 9,000,- 
000 feet of spruce lumber under contract for a box fac- 
tory in that city. The contract will keep the mill busy 
for a year. Thirty men will be employed at the mill 
and a like number by the Ward Logging Company, which 
will furnish the logs. 

Assistant Engineer Carroll and his corps of helpers, 
who have been making a survey for the govern™er of 
the Coquille river from Myrtle point to the mouth, have 
about finished their work. The project, if carried out 
by the government, will deepen the harbor and clear all 
shoals so that vessels entering can go all the way up the 
river, on which are located many saw mills. 

W. E. Best, of Seattle, who, with Frank Standish, of 
Portland, bought the mill of the North Bend Lumber 
Company, has left town on business. The mill will be 
started soon and run at full capacity. Mr. Best will be 
the manager. 

Edward F. Neihaus, of San Francisco, chief owner of 
the box factory operated by the Coos Bay Manufac- 
turing Company, at North Bend, has been in this city on 
business. 

Col. R. H. Rosa, of the Rosa mill, at Bandon, visited 
in Marshfield recently. 

The steam schooner Nann Smith arrived recently 
after having made a fast trip to Bay Point, Cal., and 
will load for another trip. The steam schooner Bee is 
also loading at the Smith mill. The schooner Advent ar- 
rived from San Francisco and is loading at the Simpson 
mill, at North Bend. The steam schooner Fzcelsior is 
loading at Marshfield. The schooner Bertie Minor is 
loading with a cargo from the Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany at Coquille. The steamer Fifield, which has been 
carrying lumber from the Cody mill, at Bandon, recently 
burned, is taking a cargo from the C. A. Smith mill. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 28.— Fire has again been 
raging in timber in East Kootenay and reports of devas- 
tation come from Cranbrook. In the Crow’s Nest district, 
where extensive damage was done last year, without men- 
tioning the destruction of the town of Fernie, the lumber 
companies are suffering. The managers of these concerns 
tmve been spending much money employing men to fight 
the fires. The East Kootenay Lumber Company, the 
Wattsburg Lumber Company and Otis Staples were 
among the losers. 

Among the industries that have sprung up in the 
Crow’s Nest district in recent years none has made 


The mill was shut down August 1 . 
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greater progress than the cutting and shipment of cedar 
osts, railway ties and telegraph poles. Until recently 
the business was carried on by individuals, but at present 
there are several concerns, with plenty of capital inter- 
ested, and the call for cars is incessant. One firm at 
Fernie has ninety men engaged and is adding constantly. 

An instance of the profit in timber speculation is shown 
in the recently completed transactions in Vancouver. 
W. IE. Simpson, of Iowa Falls, Iowa, sold his holdings to 
the United States Lumber Company for $200,000, a cash 
consideration. He had held the timber two years and 
his investment netted him about 500 percent. 


GOLDEN GATE LUMBER NEWS. 


Situation Is Brighter— White Pine and Sugar Pine 
Mills Busy—Big Mill at Clair- 
ville Burned. 








San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 30.—The lumber situation 
in Calitornia looks brighter than at any time during the 
year. ‘Lhe loeal dealers are fair.y busy and the market is 
stiff at the present prices on fir lumber. ‘There is said 
to be a prespect of an advance in prices about Septem- 
ber 1. Business with southern Calitornia is still better 
than in this par. of the state, good shipments being made 
from San Pedro and other purts to the interior by rail. 

‘Lhe white pine and sugar pine lumber miils are at the 
hight of their season, with favorable, conditions as to 
markets and priccs. ‘They are not finding any difficulty 
in securing transporta.icn to the East. There is com- 
plaint, however, of a growing car shortage tor ship.nents 
up and down the Coast. 

The lumber charter market shows a little improvement 
and there is a better tone throughout. In ofishore lum. 
ber chartering, Grays harbor or Puget sound io Callao 
has been done at 383 9d, a steady figure. Puget sound, 
Portland or Willapa harbor to a direct port on the west 
coast of South America has been done at 40s; same load- 
ing ports to Sydney, 31s. 

Arrivals of lumber at this port are normal and coast- 
wise ireight rates are unchanged. 

A wire received from Quincy, Cal., night before last 
stated that the jumber yarcs or the Feather River Lum- 
ber Company, at Clairviile, burned that afternoon, caus- 
ing a loss of between $60,000 and $100,000, on which 
there was some insurance. Mill No. 2 was saved by the 
desperate efforts of hundreds of men from the woods. 
The fire is suppcsed to have origina.ed from sparks from 
a locomotive. ‘Lhe extensive tram sys.em used in the 
yards was destroyed and seven Western Pacific cars were 
burned on a siding. ‘The quantity of lumber burned is 
es.imated at from 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet. Two thou- 
sand cords of wood, one-half of which belonged to the 
lumber company, were also destroyed. 
being taken. 

Capt. Robert Dollar went to Puget sound this week 
to welcome the visiting representatives of Japancse busi- 
ne:s firms who are due to arrive at Tacoma September 1 
in the steamer Manchuria. ‘he party will be shown cour- 
tcsies by the commercial organizations of this city on 
arrival in about two weeks. 

Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., has gone east 
after a tour of the Coast, including the Yosemite. J. H. 
Tucker, who until recently represented the same interests 
in this city, has gone to Portland, Ore., where he will have 
charge of James D. Lacey & Co.’s office. 


Handling Big Output. 


Beadie Bros., of this city, are handling the entire out 
put of the C. C. Wi'son Lumber Company’s mill at 
Rainier, Ore. They have a fleet of s.eam schooners en- 
gaged in the eoastwise lumber trade. Robert Forgie, 
manager of that department, says that the mills in Port- 
land territory have ample orders on hand for a month or 
two. Prices are better, but the millmen are not disposed 
to push business just now, as they realize that the market 
is certain to be stronger in the near future. 

Miles Stanaish, ot the Standish-Hickey Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, has gone east on an extended tour. 

Edwin M. Eddy, assistant general manager for the 
Pacifie Lumber Company, arrived yesterday from Scotia 
by automobile and rail via Willjtts. The new 10-acre 
log pond is eompleted at the new mill and logs are being 
deposited in it at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a day. The 
mill is eutting at the rate of 330,000 feet of redwood 
lumber daily. The concern is shipping at the rate of 
1,000,000 feet every four days. Work will be rushed on 
the erection of the sieel frame superstructure of the new 
mill three-fourths of a mile distant from the old plant. 
E. A. Blocklinger, mill manager, accompanied Mr. Eddy 
to this eity. ‘ 

Reports are current in timber land circles that an im- 
mense tract of timber land in the Des Chutes river dis- 
triet of central Oregon is under option to Boston capi- 
talists and that the deal, if consummated, will run into 
large figures. There are more inquiries for Coast timber 
land than ever before and some sales. 

Reports from McCloud are that both of the MeCloud 
River Lumber Company’s saw mills are running with 
night and day shifts and making a big output. There is 
no shortage of laborers at the same wages that prevailed 
before the late strike. The company has bought, for 
$20,000, it is said, the holdings of Michael Leonardini, 
who seeured 250 acres of land adjoining the company’s 
townsite nearly ten years ago and has since conducied a 
general store catering to the trade of the Italian laborers. 

H. A. Kiengel, chief engineer of the Truckee Lumber 
Company, has permanent headquarters at Camp Enjoy- 
ment, from which will be managed railroad construction 


and other work projected. About 600 men will be em- 
ployed next month. 

The Bridgeford-Cunningham Company, Algomah, an- 
nounces that it has sold its timber to the MeCloud River 
Lumber Company. 


Personal Notes. 


C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, Minn., spent the week at his San 
francisco office after visiting his saw mills at Marshfield, 
on Coos bay. He also visited his large distribiting yards 
and manufactaring piant at Bay point. He left last night 
for the East after a satisfactory inspection of his extensive 
holdings. 

S$. O. Johnson, of the S. S. Johnscn Company, of this 
city, is in Oregon on timber land business after an eastern 
trip of several weeks’ duration. 

A. W. Simpson, a prominent lumberman of Stockton, is 
in this city. 

John P. Muller, a local wholesale dealer, has returned 
from a trip through the California pine districts around 
Oroville. 

Bray M. Jones, of Chicago, and W. W. Hobson, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.. who deal in fancy grades of manufactured 
lumber, recently went to Eureka and are visiting the saw 
inills of the Humboldt bay region looking for their year's 
supply of redwood. 

J. W. Landram, of the Merced Lumber Company, wio 
recently visited Eureka, says that the market for redwood 
lumber ia the interior is strengthening somewhat and that 
there soon will be an opportunity to secure better prices. 

Among the visiting lumbermen in the city recently were 
L. H. Pratt, of the Hanford Lumber Company, of Hanford. 
Cal.; William Fraser, manager of Duncan's mills, Sonoma 
county, and P. C. Thede, of Madera. 





LUMEER ARRIVALS AT A SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 


NIA FORT. 
San Dreco, Ca, Aug. 28.—Recent arrivals at the 
local yards have included the following: The s‘eam 


schooner Claremont from Gray’s harbor, with 350,000 
feet of pine lumber for the Russ Lumber & Mill Com 
pany and the Western Lumber Company, the forme: 
taking 110,0C0 feet; the s.cam schooner Helcn P. Drew. 
from Pcint Arenas, with 175,000 feet of pine for th 
Russ company; the schooner Mawcema, from Willipa 
harbor, with 550,000 feet of pine and redwood for tix 
San Diego Lumber Company. 


LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES FOR A PROMINENT 
LUMBER COMPANY. 


The accompanying photograph illustrates a loco 
motive recentiy completed by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for the sooth-Kelly Lumber Company, ot 
Eugene, Ore. This engine represents a type which has 
been specially developed for logging service and is 
giving excellent satisfaction. In work of this char 
acter it is essential that a locomotive be simple and 
durable in construction, with a flexible whcelbase and 
ample steaming capacity, and these qualities are ad 
mirably combined in the design under consideration 

The engine is carried on three pairs of driving 
whee's and a 2 wheeled truck at each end. The fron 
truck is equalized with the first pair of driving wheels 
by a beam which is placcd on the center line of th 
locomotive with its fulerum under the cylinder saddle 
The rear truck is equalized with the second and third 
pairs of driving wheels by means of two beams, place 
one on each side of the locomotive. Esch truck has : 
swing bolster and radius bar. The middle pair of driv 
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ing wheels has plain tires and the rigid wheelbase is 
the distance between the front and rear driving wheel 
centers, which in this case is only ten feet. ‘Lhis ar- 
rangement of wheels and running gear enables the 
locomotive to readily traverse the 30-degree curves 
encountered on the une, while each wheel finds a bear 
ing when running over an uneven track, and the pres- 
ence of the trucks protects the driving tires from 
flange wear. 

The cylinders of this locomotive are 16 inches in 
diameter and the piston stroke is 24 inches. With 
44-inch driving wheels and a steam pressure of 160 
pounds, the resulting tractive foree is 18,980 pounds. 
The slide valves are balanced; they are driven by a 
simple arrangement of Stephenson link motion, all 
parts of which are readily accessible. 

The boiler is of the straight-top type, with a deep 
fircbox, suitable tor wood burning, placed back of the 
rear driving axle. The Radley & Hunter stack, which 
has proved one of the most efficient spark arresters 
thus far devised, is applied to this locomotive. 

The equipment includes automatic air brakes on 
driving and tender wheels, two sand boxes with air 
sanders and M. C. B. automatic couplers front and 
back. The tender has a capacity for 3,000 gallons of 
water and five cords of wood. The total weight of the 
locomotive and tender loaded and ready for the road 
is approximately 1€0,000 pourds. 

Locomotives of this type are operating on lines hav- 
irg grades as steep as 6 percent, and are demonstrating 
the suitability of direct connected engines for work 
of this character, especially where long hauls are to be 
made at a fairly good rate of speed. 
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NOURSE-TAYLOR LUMBER Co. 


OAK + YELLOW PINE 


CAR and CONSTRUCTION STOCK 
, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chamber of Commerce 


FRANK A.CUTTING) 


° 
BUvGR, 


WENLOCK BAR 


Only dealer who can No. 79 Summer Street, 


ES BOSTON, a) 


For Quick Shipment “rites o< su 


GLASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314”’ x 414’"—12’_OAK. 
2 cars 3)4.”’ x 414""—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14’—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “ “ “ HICKORY. 


also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 






































We are anxious to move quickly the following 


DRY POPLAR LUMBER 


2 Cars 4-4 1s and 2s Poplar 

3 Cars 4-4 Select and No.1 Com. Poplar 
2 Cars 6-4 Select and No. 1 Com. Poplar 
10 Cors 4-4 No. Common Poplar 


Above is well manufactured edged and trimmed and we al- 
ways ship a good grade. We solicit your inquiries for all 
of Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. 


LOGAN-MAPHET LUMBER CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 








Geo. D. Emery Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
nos.1ToaiBroaoway, Chelsea, Mass. 











NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 


OUR PLANING MILL 1S 

RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 5 A S 3 WwW @) oO D 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY :: MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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E. Solicit Your Inquiries 
on our specialties— 


Dimension 
Boards 
Shiplap | 
Flooring 
‘and Finish. 


‘A .arge and well assorted stock enables 
us to make prompt shipment on all orders. 


MYERS LUMBER CO. 


South Prairie, Wash. * 











7. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 

California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 


Minnesota Transfer Warehouse 


H. B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











_ , 


FIR | ee | CEDAR 


Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimansion, etc. Shingles. 








WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





( LONG and 


J B a 
sexectTep Fir Timbers 
on SHORT Notice 


ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 
Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. | 


q Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 














Western Pine Lumber 


In all Forms for Yard Trade. 
Send us the HARD orders to fill. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MILAN, WASH. 








FIR - SPRUCE - CEDAR 


SPECIAL STOCKS OF 


FACTORY LUMBER 
P. C. LEONARD LUMBER CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 














LUMBER CONDITIONS 


—— 


IN THE STATE--OF WASHINGTON. 





Trade Situation Steadily Improving — Railroads Buying —Coastwise a aaa EE: 
Better—Big Bellingham Mill Reported Sold—Standing Army Forest Patrol. 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 30.—Lumber rates are still low, 
although owners are hopeful. There is little activity in 
lumber chartering, and some owners claim that they are 
operating without profit simply to keep their vessels in 
service. However, owners continue to believe that lum- 
ber freights are bound to advance in the near future. 
Among lumber eharters are the barkentine Koko Head, 
Hastings’ mills to Sydney, under old charter at 32s 6d; 
schooner Rosamond, Puget sound to Santa Rosalia; 
schooner James Rolph, Puget sound to Honolulu at the 
asking rates of $5. The schooners Alvena and R. C. 
Slade and steamer Capastrano will load Grays harbor 
to San Pedro at $3.75. Hind, Rolph & Co. report the 
schooner William L. Smith engaged for lumber from 
Grays harbor to Callao at 40s. The British ship G. W. 
Wolff will load lumber at Hastings’ mills for Port Natal 
for orders, or Delagoa bay at 52s 6d. The British 
steamer Willesden is chartered for lumber from Eureka 
and Puget sound to Melbourne and Adelaide at 35s. 

P. C. Leonard, of the P. C. Leonard Lumber Company, 
this city, recently returned from an extended trip 
through the middle West. Mr. Leonard visited Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis and many 
other points in the Mississippi valley, and reports that 
he picked up enough business in this section to make the 
trip profitable as well as enjoyable. Mr. Leonard says 
that Montana and other Inland Empire buyers are laying 
in good stocks because they know that prices are bound 
to advance, but eastern buyers are more conservative, 
and are not buying more than enough for present need, 
and are not taking kindly to the slight advance which 
western mills are quoting. 

The Skagit Mill Company’s mill, at Lyman, which 
was burned last May and rebuilt, has resumed operation. 

C. W. Dean, of the Dean Lumber Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., accompanied by his wife, their daughter and a 
niece, spent last week in Seattle visiting the exposition. 
Mr. Dean devoted part of his time to visiting local 
lumbermen and looking after the interests of the Dean 
Lumber Company. 

E. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, 
Everett, spent a few days last week in Seattle. 

George M. Barline, of the Washington Mill Company, 
Spokane, who has been spending the last ten days on the 
Coast, says that he has found a change in conditions 
among Coast mills that has come about in the last sixty 
days. The Washington Mill Company buys spruce and 
fir lumber from the Coast mills and disposes of it around 
Spokane. Mr. Barline found on visiting these mills that 
prices have advanced and that mill men feel more inde- 
pendent and are not anxious to sell at prevailing prices, 
because they are confident of a still further advance in 
the near future. 

Among the visitors in Seattle this week is James 
Moloney, of the Moloney Belting Company, Chicago, 
well known manufacturer of leather belting. He spent 
several days visiting the exposition, taking a run up into 
British Columbia before returning to the East. 


Coast Lumber Situation. 

The situation in lumber circles on the Coast is slowly 
but steadily getting better. The month of August, most 
lumbermen of this section say, has brought a larger 
volume of business than any previous month this year. 
There has been quite a lot of buying by the railroads, 
also coastwise and offshore business is picking up, and 
these conditions are having their influence on the rail 
markets. It seems to be the general feeling that demand 
and prices will continue to improve, but the more con- 
servative dealers do not look for heavy buying before 
next year. , 

In speaking of conditions C: C. Bronson; of the Day 
Lumber Company, this city, says that there is a steady 
improvement noticeable and that his company is well 
satisfied with the outlook, as it is receiving all the orders 
it can take care of. Mr. Bronson thinks that when the 
crops start moving lumbermen probably will. find it 
difficult to obtain cars on account of the inadequate 
motive power of the railroads, which already are handling 
an immense amount of extra passenger traffic. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, reports a healthy condition in lumber and 
is well satisfied with the outlook. He thinks the regular 
fall trade will be very good, providing the dry weather 
does not do too much damage to the crops in the corn 
belt. 

W. E. Polleys, of the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., is spending this week in Seattle 
visiting the exposition and enjoying the sights of the 
Puget sound country, this being his first visit to this 
section. The Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Company is one 
of the large wholesale lumber concerns of the middle 
West and is well known in this section, where it buys a 
great deal of its lumber supply. 

Arthur B. Long, of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Com- 
pany, Fresno, Cal., accompanied by Mrs. Long, is spend- 
ing several weeks in Seattle and vicinity enjoying the 
exposition and nearby points of interest. This is Mr. 
Long’s first visit to the northern country and he is 
enjoying it very much. The Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company is one of the large manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia sugar pine lumber. Its mills are at Shaver, in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, and its lumber is flumed 
fifty miles to Clovis, Cal., twelve miles from Fresno, in 
the warm San Jauquin valley, where it is piled, air 
dried and shipped to market. 


At Clovis a large plan-. 


ing mill and box factory is operated and an extensive 
business is conducted in furnishing fruit packing boxes 
to the fruit raisers of that section. 

A visitor in Seattle this week from California is /:, P, 
Niehaus, a pioneer wholesaler of hardwood lumber jp 
San Francisco. Mr. Niehaus is a member of the Supreme 
Nine of Hoo-Hoo and has always taken a prominent part 
in the work of the order in California. : 


Back From Europe. 
C. F, White, one of Seattle’s best known and most prom- 


inent lumbermen, returned Tuesday of this week from 
an absence of over three months abroad. Mr. White 
is manager of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 


Cosmopolis, the general offices of which are in the White 
building, Seattle, named after Mr. White and built by 
the Metropolitan Building Company, of which Mr, 
White is president. He was accompanied on his trip 
abroad by Mrs. White and their daughter, Marjorie 
White. They visited the British Isles and toured the 
continent, having a very enjoyable trip. On their return 
Mr. White spent a day or two in New York, Chicago and 
Minneapolis en route to the Coast, giving him a brief 
insight into business conditions at these points. He 
stated that he found business improving generally and 
business men optimistic all through the East and mid- 
dle West, which leads him to think that there will be an 
excellent demand for lumber this fall and particularly 
early next year. He had an enjoyable trip in Europe, 
but says that for scenery and comfort in travel and 
general conveniences, this country is much preferable, 
He advises one to see America first and then go abroad 
if he will. He thinks this country good enough for him, 
On arriving in Seattle, Mr. White was met by W. H. 
Talbot and A. B. Jackson, of Pope & Talbot, San Fran- 
cisco, who are large owners of the Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Company. Pope & Talbot are one of the few 
pioneer lumber concerns on the Pacific coast. 

J. F. Nibley, wholesale lumberman of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, of J. F. & M. Nibley, is visiting in Seattle 
this week, accompanied by a brother and sister and his 
mother. He is attending the exposition and the doings 
in connection with Utah day at the fair, and is also look- 
ing into his lumber and shingle connections. 

R. G. Keizer, manager of the sales department of the 
Panhandle Lumber Company, Spirit Lake, Ida., and 
R. A. Kellogg, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Spokane, were in Seattle this week 
as delegates to the National Conservation Congress, rep- 
resenting the Western Pine Association. Mr. Keizer 
also attended the big doings on Wednesday, when the 
nobles of the Mystic Shrine, of which he is one,. gath- 
ered to the number of several thousand on the exposition 
grounds and initiated a large class into the mysteries of 
this ancient order. 

James H. Stout, of the old firm of Knapp, Stout & Co., 
Menomonie, Wis., is visiting in Seattle this week. Mr. 
Stout is prominent in political and educational circles in 
Wisconsin, and is the founder of the Stout Manual 
Training School, at Menomonie. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was L. V. Gibson, a 
wholesale lumber dealer of Newark, N. J. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen on the Sound. 


A party of eastern lumbermen, including W. L. Bar- 
clay, Laquin, Pa.; C. F. Barclay, United States congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, whose home is at Sinnamahon- 
ing, Pa.; A. R. Spicer, general land and timber super- 
intendent of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, 
Williamsport, Pa., and R. G. Brownell, vice president of 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Cémpany, have been 
spending the last two weeks in Seattle and vicinity. 
W. L. Barclay. is vice president. of the Northwest Lum- 
ber Company, which has offices in the White building, 
this city, and mills at Kerriston, Wash. He is a son of 
G. B. Barclay, of .Seattle, president of the company. 
The party spent several days. at.Kerriston, looking over 
the Northwest Lumber Company-’s properties. They were 
impressed with the: quality, and especially the size, of 
the timber on the eompany’s holdings. Although this 
company has made extensive improvements to ‘its mill 
during the last two years, it is considering sti further 
increasing its facilities and’ will probably in the near 
future add to its equipment two dry kilns, two new Sum- 
ner upright shingle machines and also ‘will make some 
changes in the planing mill. 

As to trade conditions LL.’ G. Horton, “secretary and 
treasurer of the Northwest Lumber Company, reports 
prices holding stiffer and demand increasing steadily. 
He says the Northwest Lumber: Company is getting all 
of the business it can take care of. 

E. P. Triol, manager for the Day-Luellwitz Lumber 
Company, this city, says that conditions are improving 
slowly and, although he does not look for anything big 
so far as prices are concerned during the remainder of 
this year, it is his opinion that the lumber business will 
continue better and that 1910 will be a big year for the 
lumber industry on the Pacific coast. Mr. Triol reports 
a bigger volume of business for the month: of August 
than any preceding month this year, but thinks, ‘although 
they .have- lots of money, the farmers are’ too busy “to 
spend it now, and. that it probably. will bé’ next year 
before the full benefits of the farmers’ prosperity. will 
be: reflected in the lumber trade. Speaking of. the prob- 
ability of a ear shortage, Mr. Triol-is of the opinion 
that the moving ‘of ‘crops to. 4 certain extent would have 
its usual effect by taking a great many cars that other- 
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wise would be available for other freight, yet this effect 
will be lessened greatly -by the greater facilities the rail- 

ids now have. 

if. Neubert, vice president and general manager of 
he Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Company, of this city, 
with eastern offices at Des Moines, Iowa, reports the 
jemand for lumber and shingles getting better, but says 
ihe price in the East is not keeping pace with the ad- 
vance at western mills. Mr. Neubert thinks there is a 
sirong probability of a car shortage in the near future, 
and while it is a condition that no one wants to see, 
yet that if a car shortage does come, it will help to make 
the price in the East conform to western mill prices. 

Arthur H. Frink, manager of the Elder Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, said, regarding the trade situation, 
that he was having his troubles trying to fill orders fast 
enough to suit customers. The Elder Lumber Company 
makes a specialty of airdried shingles and finds the de- 
mand for these shingles much greater than the supply. 
Mr. Frink says inquiries for all kinds of lumber are 
coming in much faster than at any other time for months. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WAsuH., Aug. 30.—One of the finest of the 
new sawmill plants being built in this district is that of 
the Pacific States Lumber Company, at Selleck station, 
on the Seattle & Southeastern railroad. This company 
was organized several months ago by John Bagley, vice 
president and general manager of the Tacoma Eastern 
railroad, and associates, with Frank L. Selleck as gen- 
eral manager. He is superintending the construction of 
the mill which the company plans to have completed 
about the first of the year and which will have a 10-hour 
capacity of about 125,000 feet. Selleck station, the 
millsite, is about a mile from Kangley station on the 
Northern Pacific. 

The Seattle & Southeastern, which is a big logging 
road owned by the same interests as the Pacific States 
Company, runs from Kangley into the extensive timber 
holdings of its owners and has several branches, one of 
which, about two and one-half miles in length, is being 
completed from the site of the new mill to a junction 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, at Iolanthe 
station. The Pacifie States Company lately leased the old 
mill of the E. H. Lewis Lumber Company, located about 
a mile from the site of the new mill, and is logging and 
cutting timbers at the old mill for use in construction 
of the new plant. A 24x30 timber planer has been in- 
stalled and all timbers used in the construction work 
are surfaced four sides. The piling for the foundation 
of the mill has been driven and the foundation floor is 
down. The company has its own machine shop and has 
also an air plant, and is driving drifts and boring holes 
with air. 

The mill will be equipped with the most modern and 
economical machinery, and among other things will have 
a 10-foot band saw, a 48-14 Wickes gang, a 10-72 edger, 
automatic trimmer and slasher, a band resaw in the fin- 
ishing mill and will have a large planing mill. The com- 
pany does not contemplate anything in the shingle line 
for the present. The saw mill will cut timbers up to 110 
feet. The company has a fine body of timber to draw 
from, sufficient to last for years, including fir, cedar, 
spruce, larch, hemlock and even a little white pine. With 
direct connections with the Northern Pacific and the 
Milwaukee, the company will be splendidly equipped for 
rail business. 

The Fredrickson Lumber Company is finding the lum- 
ber market in a generally satisfactory condition. The 
company’s saw mill is located at Fredrickson station on 
the Tacoma Eastern railroad, eleven miles from Tacoma. 
It makes a specialty of rough timbers, although well 
equipped for general lumber manufacturing. The com- 
pany expects to operate a shingle mill further up the 
line in about sixty days. O. B. Fredrickson, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, said yesterday, speaking of 
general market conditions: 

We are fairly well supplied with business. Prices are im- 
proving slowly and the demand is better. While we make a 
specialty of rough timbers and they are in good demand, 
we are not taking on any more orders than we can _ help, in 
order to give prompt service to our customers and also to 
be able to take advantage of any advance in prices. We 
have a good deal of yard stock on hand which we are not 
selling but holding for a better market. The outlook for 
business is good and we expect a brisk fall and winter trade. 

Ray Winkleman has returned from a ten days’ trip 
into eastern Washington and says crop conditions are 
fine and that the outlook there is for a big demand for 
lumber as soon as the harvest is over. The Winkleman 
company this week is shipping six cars of timbers to 
the Atlantie coast, running up to 16x16-60, and is finding 
a strong demand coming from that section. Speaking of 
market conditions, Mr. Winkleman says: 

We are selling yard stock mostly, although there have 
been more inquiries for timbers the last few days. It is 
hard to get the advance, however, but consumers will never 
buy stuff again as cheap as they did last year. All condi- 
tions are such as to make a better feeling in the trade all 
along the line and it is this feeling that makes_ prices. 
There is a very good outlook for fall business. We are 
thinking of going back into the shingle business, but will 
likely wait until business gets better. 

The Salsich Lumber Company has its big plant at 
McKenna running steadily ten hours a day. J. T. Greg- 
ory, of this company, said today that inquiry was good 
and prices were stiffening. The outlook for fall and 
winter was generally satisfactory. : 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. are running their saw mill stead- 
ily and their shingle mill to part capacity. The firm is 
finding a fair demand for shingles at steady prices with 
a good, healthy outlook. There is a strong demand for 
bevel cedar siding and orders are being turned down. 
One of the orders refused this week was from a New 
York firm for two cars a week until further instructions. 
Considerable shingle business is being done in mixed 
cars, 

The Foster Lumber Company has its Adna and its 


Bismarck saw mills both running and officers of the 
company report a satisfactory volume of business and 
outlook good. 

Among the week’s visitors at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mills was Governor A. C. Shalien- 
berger, accompanied by fourteen members of his staff 
and their wives. The party spent a day in Tacoma en 
route home from the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition 
and for two hours inspected the big mills. For the bene- 
fit of the visitors Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
company, had several especially big fir logs run through 
and keen interest was shown by the Nebraskans in 
watching the process from pond logs to finished lumber. 

C. E. DeWitt, of the DeWitt-Mathney Company, 
wholesaler, of San Francisco, was among recent visitors 
to Tacoma looking into the lumber situation in the 
Puget Sound country. 

W. H. Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, San Francisco lum- 
ber exporters, operating mills at Port Gamble, Port 
Ludlow and Cosmopolis, was a visitor in Tacoma this 
week, He was accompanied by William Walker, of 
Seattle, and E. G. Ames and R. W. Condon, of Port 
Gamble. Mr. Talbot has been camping on Hoods canal 
and is on a ten days’ trip of inspection of the company’s 
properties in the North. Of the lumber market, Mr. 
Talbot had this to say: 

The improvement in the lumber market has not been 
great, but it is true that there has been an improvement 
and millmen are hopeful that conditions will continue to 
show improvement. Coast prices have stiffened and the rail 
demand is also stronger. ‘There has been some improvement 
in coastwise cargo trade, but the foreign market is dull. 
Along the west coast, Peru is well supplied, particularly 
Lima and Callao. The Australian market is inactive, as 
is also that of the United Kingdom. Our Port Ludlow and 
Cosmopolis mills are caring for our business and we will 
start the Port Gamble plant when conditions warrant it. 
The millmen have had enough of operating at a loss of a 
dollar or two on every thousand feet and the day when 
lumber is sold that way is past. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Company has added a No. 1 
Berlin planer to its machinery. The plant is running 
steadily and is finding a continuation of the good de- 
mand for fir doors. The fall outlook is satisfactory. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company is running its plant 
steadily and finds business and outlook satisfactory. 
Since this company came to Tacoma it has become one 
of the most important of the city’s growing industries. 
It carries a good sized general stock on hand and is 
filling orders promptly and is doing both rail and cargo 
business. 

The Griffin Wheel Company’s South Tacoma plant is 
running full time with a busy fall ahead. It is getting 
out an order of wheels for 200 box cars the Seattle Car 
Manufacturing Company is building for the Northern 
Pacific, and also will get out about 7,000 wheels for 
several hundred flat cars and cabooses to be built at the 
railroad shops at South Tacoma. There are to be 800 
flat cars and 100 cabooses in this order. 

Ray Winkleman, of the Winkleman Lumber Company, 
615-16 Berlin building, this city, reports fair demand for 
lumber. He says inquiries are beginning to come in 
more freely from as far east as the Atlantic coast. 
Since moving into the Berlin building the Winkleman 
Lumber Company has larger and more commodious 
offices, and as an indication of improved business has an 
office force of four busily engaged all the time. ‘‘We 
never sleep. Wink your orders this way,’’ is the Winkle- 
man Lumber Company’s motto. 





REFORESTATION AND FREE LUMBER DO NOT 
MIX 


EVERETT, WASH., Aug. 28.—That reforestation and 
free lumber, conservation of forests and low prices on 
lumber will not work together was the subject of an 
informal talk before a gathering of saw mill and shingle- 
millmen in the Chamber of Commerce rooms by Victor 
H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Tuesday afternoon. Mr. 
Beckman is on his annual tour of the mills of the state. 
That the lumbermen are willing to help in the conserva- 
tion of forests in every way possible, notwithstanding 
the low price of lumber, was plainly outlined. There are 
throughout the country 53,000 carloads of lumber burn- 
ing up every year, because of lack of a market for the 
ends and workable branches, which are left lying about, 
a prey to fires and a menace to any standing timber in 
the vicinity. Mr. Beckman stated that this is the cheap- 
est lumber market in the world, lumber selling for $8 
bringing $40 in some parts of Europe, and that which 
sells for $6 to ¢8 on the Coast sells for $18 in the east- 
ern and middle western states. The lumber production 
of the Coast consists in 75 percent rough lumber and the 
balance finished lumber. 

Lumbermen only would be too glad to assist the gov- 
ernment by making use of all merchantable logs if it 
could be done at a profit. The business outlook is very 
promising, according to Mr. Beckman. Fall orders are 
beginning to come in at a steady rate and with the close 
of the harvest a substantial increase is looked for. Mill- 
men all over the state are sanguine of a banner year 
next season. 

While the lumber tariff is not altogether satisfactory 
in every respect, much satisfaction is expressed that the 
question is settled. Many plans for improvements and 
extensions which have been held in abeyance on this 
account will be undertaken. The impossibility of a trust 
among lumber manufacturers is shown by the fact that 
3,000 mills are in operation in this country and it would 
be an impossibility to bring this number together for 
an understanding. The attitude of many of the retail 
dealers is proving, the manufacturers feel, a menace to 
the mills. 

Better prices prevail on shingles and the market is 
steadier. Nearby mills report output eagerly sought 
and at a good price as compared with recent prices. In 
some sections of the state a slight car shortage is becom- 
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Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


We Have an Excellent Stock of 


FIR DIMENSION, 
BOARDS, SHIPLAP 


Also High Grade 


fh FLOORING, CEILING, DROP 
SIDING, FINISH, Etc., Etc. 


Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Mill and Office, CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 

















PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


CALIFORNIA 


White and Sugar Pine 


Redwood Lumber and Shingles 
Montana and Western Pine 


Our Specialty: 


FIR and SPRUCE 
FACTORY LUMBER 












Write for Quotations 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices : 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS ' 
























California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 









SUMMIT MILL Co. 


CHEHAcIS, WASHINGTON. 


¢ Manufacturers and Wholesalers « 
4H ©—_ Eastern Representative, L. C. BRICKER, Briggs House, Chicago, 





UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Perfectly manufactured and carefully graded 
Our customers insist on our shingles. The 
must be good—Every one guaranteed. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER CO. 


Eastern Office, Western Office, 
DES MOINES, IA. SEATTLE, WASH. 
310-311 Equitable Bldg. 823-4 White Bidg. 

Your Inquiries and Orders Solicited. 
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gas SEATTLE, WASH. “2G 























RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 





FIR and SPRUCE Lumber 


Yard Stock in ! 
straight or 
mixed cars, 





FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 





Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER=SHINGLES=TIMBER LANDS 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Buckeye Brands, Manufactured in Washington 
Canadian Brands, Manutactured in british Columbia 
We predict, owing to the movement of the grain 
crop, an immense soortage of cars wiil ensue, 
Therefore, it behooves the easte'n trade .to place 
their orders immediately to insure prompt delivery, 


R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


610-13 American Bank Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


TIMBER LANDS—Write for pamphlet, “The Facts About Pacific 
Coast Timber,” if interested. 











For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1x3, 1x4 and 1%x4, also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 
HULUULUUUUYLULLAGUOALUE GAARA 








WILL MEET RELIABLE COMPETITION 


We guarantee our grades 
to be as good as the best 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Cedar Shingles 
Cedar Shingles in straight cars or mixed with Cedar Lumber. 
Mills: Renton, Wash. 


BONDS - FOSTER LUMBER CO. 


Lumber Exchange, SEATLE, WASH. 














Don’t Overlook Us 


=: if you are looking for quick 
and satisfactory service on 


Fir, Cedar and Spruce 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Car and Cargo Shippers 


Nelson Lumber Company, 


862-3-4 Empire Building 
Seattle, U. S. A. 











Mills at 
Tacoma, Washington 











To MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
costofany number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





ing apparent, though this is not looked on as being as 
serious a matter es in former years. The Milwaukee 
road is proving a strong help. 

As to freight rates Mr. Beckman said he did not antici- 
pate any change for some time. With the American 
manufacturers protected by duties the railroads prob- 
ably will be dispesed to assist as far as pcssible in keep- 
ing this momertous question on a satisfactory basis. 

Selling agencies were strongly advocated, Mr. Beck- 
man showing how this method of handling the output 
of the mills had been so satisfactorily arranged in Cali- 
fornia and in Grays harbor, Aberdeen and other sections. 
Ife said that only in this way could a steady price be 
maintained. The work of the Washington and Snohomish 
county shingle grading associations was highly praised 
and their methods recommended as good examples for 
millmen to follow. 

Mr. Beckman told of the fight in Congress over ‘the 
lumber tariff, having been in Weshington at the time. 
He urged action in accord with the Forest Service as to 


| the questions raised by Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot 





at the National Irrigation Congress in Spokane. He 
approved of the manner in which the farmers were 
urged to codperate with the lumbermen in reforestation 
and quoted sections of the advice given them by the 
speakers at the congress. 

Representatives from nearly all the large mil’s were 
present, among them being Messrs. Hambridge, Jamieson, 
Buck, McWilliams, Boner, Tupper, Erickson, Saylor, 
Buck, of Monroe; Brady, of Edmonds; Marquist, of 
Monroe; Lee, Lind, Ford and Shaw. George E. Boose, 
in the interest of the National Lrrigation Congress, was 
present with his petition to have a standing army placed 
in the foresis as patrols. Mr. Boose is circulating this 
petition among all the lumber men of the Northwest. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WasuH., Aug. 28.—The Weidauer-Lansdown 
Company reports good lumber trade, but its porch column 
busincss is quiet. Orders for staved columns, which are 
manuiactured by this company 114 instead ot 14 inch, 
us is the general cus.om, are coming in. 

A repcrt has been received in Everett that the Export 
mill, ot Bellingham, owned by the Puget Sound Mills, 
Lumber & Timber Company, has been sold, though the 
details of the suggested transaction have not been made 
public. Anocher bit of Bellingham gossip, authoritatively 
based, has it that the Earles Mill Company expects to 
begin the corstruetion of a mill at Port Crescent as soon 
as the Milwaukee railroad completes its line to that 
point. It is stated that the proposed plant is to take the 
piace of the company’s mill destroyed by fire in Belling- 
ham a short time ago. 

The Canyon Lumber Company reports a noticeable in- 
crease for lumber of all kinds, particularly on carload 
lots, though little or no increase in prices has manifested 
i self. ‘lhe company has listed enough orders to run the 
big mill for the next six weeks. Inuicac:ions point to a 
heavy fall trade, it is asserted by company officeis. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Aug. 31.—Trouble is expected for 
the next thirty days on account of the threatening car 
shortage. Fiats are plentiful, but boxes are scarce, and 
it is teared they will be even harder to get within a 
short time. This difficulty is augmented by the enormous 
amcunt of passenger business, which makes the proper 
handling of freight trains almcst impossible. Added to 
this the ecrsiruction trains and materials now being 
stored in this part of the state preparatory to double 
tracking between Tacoma and Portland are causing 
further delay. This construction work doubtless wiil 
be rushed, as camps are being located all along the line, 
and the rights of way are being bought. ‘This work 
will inelude the straightening of many bad eurves, and 
reducing several heavy. grades, so when done the road 
will be in very much better skape. 

The most important change in the lumber business 
during the last week is the increase in crossarm orders. 
This is of vital importance to the mills in this section, 
s meny of them have large amounts of money invesied 
in this line. 

The Salzer Valley Lumber Company has closed for 
several weeks. The log pond will be enlarged and other 
important improvements will be made. 

The other mills near Centralia are running full time. 
Orders are satisfactory, and if the car shortage does 
not become serious, conditions will be considered good. 


Big Mill Plant Under Way. 

Work on the construction of the sawmill plant of the 
MeCormick Lumber Company, MeCormick, Wash., on 
he Scuth Bend branch of the Northern Pacific, is pro- 
zressing rapidly and it is the hope of A. N. Riggs, the 
nanager, that it will be ready for operation by Decem- 
yer, and be runnirg in good shape by the first of the 
year. The complete plant, including saw mill, planing 
nill and lumber, as well as sheds, was burned July 5. 

The sawmill building is 50x250 feet in size and 
vill saw timbers up to 90 feet in length. The saw mill 
vill be equipped with 9-foct Clark Bros. band saw. The 
valance of the sawmill equipment, including gang edger, 
rimmer, slasher ete., is practically all manufactured 
xy the Allis‘Chalmers Company. A Mershon vertical 
sesaw also will be added to the equipment, which it is 
xpected will give a capacity of about 100,000 feet a 
ay, the same as the old mill. Power will be furnished 
y four 72x18 boilers, Casey-Hedges Company setting, 
‘nd twin engines 18x24 in size to drive all but the con- 
eyors. These will be driven by a snaller engine. The 
sawmill frame is practically completed and work on 
rstalling the machinery socn will be started. Work on 
onstructing the planing mill and dry kilns also will be 
.aken up soon. ‘The planing mill will be driven by elec- 
tricity and, like the saw mill, will be up to date. 


FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


Big Logging Contract Let— United States Senators 
Inspect Irrigation Projects— Demands 
Heavy in Utah. 





KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 31.—The demand still con- 
tinues to be fairly good, and from indications there 
will be heavy retail buying this fall. Farmers through- 
out the territory in which the product of this valicy 
is distiibuted principally are reaping a bountiful harvest 
and it is not expected that they will do much building 
until the bumper crop is harvested. Representatives on 
the road state that the good crops throughout the Da- 
kotas and Montana will stimulate building operations 
this fall, and that many farmers who have been putting 
off building sinee the panic of 1907 will be in the 
market for a considerable amount of lumber. Prices 
are stiffening a litJe, and owing to the stocks being 
badly broken it looks as if it will be necessary to 
advance certain items in the near future. Stocks on hand 
have been reduced but very little, but many of the 
smaller mills will close for the season during the next 
thirty days, having finished their season’s eut, and 
with fairly good shipments for the balance of the season, 
stocks should ke greatly reduced at the close of the 
year as compared with the amount held January 1. 

The senate committee on irrigation which is visiting 
the various projec.s of the reclamation service in the 
Northwest arrived in Kalispell Tuesday by special train, 
The special was run to Somers, and from there the 
committee made the trip across Flathead lake to irspect 
the reclamation work being dcne at Polson, on the Flat- 
head Indian reservation, re.urning Wednesday night. 
The members of the senate committee who are making 
the trip are Sera‘ors T. H. Carter, of Montana, ehair- 
man; Warren, of Wyoming; Borah, of Idaho; F.int, of 
California; Paynter, of Kentucky; and Chamberlain, of 
Oregcn. Sceretary of the Interior Ballinger and Di- 
rectcr F. N. Newell, of the reclamation service, were 
members of the party, and J. J. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern railway, is accompanying them while 
they are on his road. 

The Northwesiern Lumber Company has let a con- 
tract to Henry Good to put in 6,500,000 feet of logs 
on the Stillwater river this winter. The Northwestern 
mill is running full time and the shipping department 
is busy. Mr. Dobner, manager, states that there is a 
pessibility of a night shift being put on in September. 

J. C. Morgan, with the Sunnyside Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Sunnyside, was in this district Thursday and 
Friday looking over stocks and placing a few orders. 
Mr. Morgan states that conditions are favorable for an 
exceptionally good lumber trade east of the range next 
year. 

A. L. Eakins, with the Enterprise Lumber Company, 
leaves tonight for St. Paul on business. 

The Jessup Milling Company is operating its saw 
mills at Mill Creek and Lake Blaine. It hes finished 
sawirg at the Deer Park plant, but is operating the 
planing mill at that place and filling most orders from 
there. The compary has put in a yard at Columbia 
falls and will endeavor to keep it well s‘ocked for quick 
shipments, as heretofore the stock had to be hauled 
five miles to the track. 

Wilbur Kelsey, of the Kelsey Lumber Company, of 
Marion, returned Thursday from eastern Montana, where 
he has been visiting the trade in the interests of his 
company. Mr. Kelsey states that conditions east of the 
range are improving rapidly. The saw mill at Marion 
has been elesed for ten days, but will resume operation 
September 1. and saw out the balance of this season’s 
eut, about 1,500,000 feet, 50 percent of which will be 
sawed into mining timbers. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 27.—Spokane lumbermen are 
looking forward with considerable pleasure to the pro- 
pesed visit early next month of financiers, captains of 
industry, trade commissioners and journalists, represent- 
ing the chambers of commerce of Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, 
Yokohama, Kyoto and Nagayo. In conjunction with 
Spokane millowners, millers, grain, fruit and livestock 
growers, the lumbermen are making elaborate prepara- 
tions for the entertainment of the distinguished vis- 
itors. The entertainment by the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce includes a reception, automobile drives, lunch- 
eon and banquet on the first day and a trip into the 
wheat, fruit, lumbering and mining belts on the third 
day. The visitors will be entertained by the Japanese 
Commercial Club at a banquet in the assembly hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce September 12. Tokuraro 
Fugita, president of the organization, will preside at 
the latter function, while numerous representatives of 
financial, ecommercial and industrial interests will have 
eherge of the other functions. 

The Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Company’s new mill will 
start operation at Bonner’s Ferry, Ida., September 10. 
It will saw 250,000 feet of lumber in twenty hours. 
There are two double bands.ws and one resaw. The 
mill will give employment to 300 men. 

Two huge forest fires broke out simultaneously last 
week. The first fire reported began near Rockford, 
Wash. In half a day the fire soread s» rapidlv that the 
fire fighters from the various camns along the Blackwell 
Lumber Company’s belt were called out and a concerted 
effort was mode to keep the fames from the fir and 
tamarack of the Coeur d’Alene Indian reservation. 

Every effcrt to stop the fire was unsuccessful, and be- 
fore the end of the first dav the fire wos en‘ting o o~e*h 
five miles wide through slashings and some standing 
timber. Before the blaze had spent its force it nad 
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covered an area six miles square. The loss to the Black- 


well Lumber Company is estimated at about $10,000. 
Three farm houses were destroyed. 

The second fire did inestimable damage between 
Blueslide and Ruby, Wash., in the valley along the 
Crow’s Nest Pass railway, and on both sides of the 
Pend d’Oreille river. The flames started by a brush fire 
near Blueslide, and before sufficient aid could be sum- 
moned they had eaten through the dry timber. Valuable 
timber at Hosmer, Michel, Fernie, Coal Creek, Morrisey, 
Jaffray, Cranbrook and Newport was burned. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Sat LAKE City, Utan, Aug. 27.—Shortage of cars 
is holding up a great deal of lumber business; throughout 
this section of the country. A great amount of lumber 
remains at the mills and the intermontane wholesalers 
are supplying the yardmen from stocks that are fast 
being depleted. Demand throughout this state is unusu- 
ally heavy. The Nevada mining camps are calling for 
large quantities of timber, and the building boom that 
has been on for the last four months is taking the supply 
rapidiy. Retailers and wholesalers fortunately stocked 
up very heavily earlier in the year, for they have been 
able in this way to meet the demand that otherwise would 
have swamped them. Prices have undergone no change 
and there is no shortage in any grade. 





VISITCRS AT THE HOO-HOO HOUSE, SEATTLE 
SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 31.—The following visitors 
registered at the Hoo-Hoo House at the A.-Y.-P. Exposi- 
tion in the last week. The list does not include those of 
Seactle and Tacoma: 
August 22. 
M. F. Doherty, Chicago, Ill. 


August 23. 
D. W. Van Wegen, Conderfort, Pa.; Laurd Mfg. Co. 
Henry P. “ngdaal, Spokane, Wash.; Spokane Sash & Door Co. 
Mrs. A. H. Kuhn, Hoqu.am, Wash. 
M. Roth Kugel, Portland, Ore. 
J. G. Adams, St. Paul, Minn. W. T. Cox, Washington, D. C. 
Rh. Ladensohn, Chicazo, Ill. Mrs. G. D. Rohr, Kaw, Okla. 


August 24. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Mackenzie, Portland, Ore. ; Chicago Beld- 


ing 


Co. 
Geor,e P. Holman, Salt Lake and Portland; Holman-Payne 


Mrs. G. F. Wandel, Hoquiam, Wash.; National Lbr. Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Chandier, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pearl Matthews, Youngstown, W. Va. 

Aaa Mcintyre, \an buren, Ark. 

Wiliam T. Hines, North Yakima, Wash. ; Cascade Lbr. Co. 

Georse W. Anthony, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Anthony Plan- 
inz Mills. 

Mrs. C. H. Fisher, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. J. R. Douglas, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Jack Douglas, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Frances Dougias, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Louise Sacigny, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Georze D. Putfer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Laking, Cloverdale, B. C. 

D. Mackenzie, Portland, Ore. VU. k. Smita, Summer, Wash 


August 25. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Niehaas, San Francisco, Cal.; Niehans 
Lbr. Co. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Goodson, Waloille, Wash.; Waloille Lbr. 
Co 


Charies A. Geirrine, San Francisco, Cal.; Frank P. Doe Co. 

Mildred Fitzpatrick, Portland, Ore. 

Carrie #itzpatrick, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. H. Fitzpatrick, Portiand, Ore. 

R. G. Keizer, Spirit Lake, Ida. 

A. B. Long, kresno, Wash. J. J. Ehrlich, Buffalo, N. Y. 
August 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. V. Nash, Nettleton, Ark. 

J. A. tiarvey, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mrs. C. P. Dickey, Everett, Wash. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. Chapman, Port.and, Ore. 

Mrs. T. G. Wilson, burlington, Wash. 

T. Burlington Wilson, burlington, Wash. 

N. C. Dickinson, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. John R. Tooie, Missoula, Mont. 

krankie Trainor, Madison, Wis. 

Ned Nash, Nettletcn, Ark. Kate Trainor, Madison, Wis. 

W. A. Anstie, Nelson, B. C. J. H. Toole, Missoula, Mont. 


August 27. 
B. E. Beltz, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. A. F. Storm, Morgan City, La. 
Mrs. M. E. Chapman, Morgan City, La. 
A. Blair, Vancouver, B. C.; Simonds Saw Co. 
George Selly, Vancouver, B. C.; B. C. Hills T. & T. Co. 
J. E. Tucker, Vancouver, B. C. 
I. G. Fester, Hoquiam, Wasa.; North Western Lbr. Co. 
Mrs. Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. 
N. B. Emerson, Hoquiam, Wash. 
Gladys A. Crockett, Portland, Ore. 
H. L. Tibbetto, Spokane, Wash. 
W. T. Strong, Minneapolis; Hamilton & Strong Co. 
J. I. Rice, bellingham, Wash. ». P. Heiss, Vancouver, B. C. 


August 28. 


Mrs. W. W. Waston, Salina, Kan. 

Mrs. C. D. Morris, Royers, Ark. 

Miss Mary Schuchart, Everett, Wash. 
Miss Mabel Schuchart, Everett, Wash. 
Mrs. Wiltiam McNeiil, Vancouver, b. C. 
Miss M. MeNeill, Vancouver, B. C. 
Master B. McNeill, Vancouver, B. C. 
William MeNeill, Vancouver, B. C. 
Charles J. O’Cornell, Locke, Wash. 

G. J. O’Cornell, Montello, Wis. 

A. J. Dimond, New irork, N. Y. 

M. A. Conkiimg, Regina, Canada. 

L. C. Collister, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Margery Collister, Kansas City, Mo. 





MORTGAGE TRANSFERS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Aug. 31.—Mortgages to the amount 
of $135,000, formerly owned by the late Daniel Wells, 


a miilicnaire Wisconsin lumberman, have been trans- - 


ferred by his estate to a grandson, Daniel Wells Norris, 
and a granddaughter, Fannie Wells Norris, both of Mil- 
waukee, and by them to various investment companies. 
One mortgage for $72,200 has been transferred to the 
Lumbermen‘s Investment Company, another of $20,000 
to the Ticonic Investment Compary, and a third, amount- 
ing to $15,000, to the Marinette Real Estate & Invest- 
ment Company. Senator Isaac Stephenson, well known 
Wisconsin lumberman, is one of the trustees of the Wells 
estate and assignors of the mortgages. 


SALESMAN MAKES IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


One of the best known lumbermen of Wisconsin, C. 
B. Boutelle, hes acented a position as traveling sales- 
man in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois with 
the A. S. Badger Compan, whore general offices are 
in the Marquette building, Chicago, and whose white 
pine lumber, lath, norway piece stuff and timbers are 





c. B. BOUTELLE. 


in Rhinelander, Wis., where it has a large and com- 
plete stcek that is thoroughly dry at the present time. 
Mr. Boutelle, who has a large acquaintance among the 
retail‘yard dealers, by whom he is most favorably known, 
with his many friends in the lumber fraternity and the 
popularity of the house with which he is now associated, 
is very sure to increase his previous good record. 





—_ 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE OF LOGGING MA- 
CHINERY CONCERN. 
F. T. Hall, for many years engaged in selling logging 
machinery, of late more particularly in the South, has 
become associated with the Russel Wheel & Foundry 


F. T. HALL. 


Company as salesman, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans, and is prepared to give prompt attention to inqui- 
ries or orders for logging cars and machinery. 





EUILDERS OF GOOD BURNERS. 


The Rodgers Boiler & Burner Company, of Muske 
gon, Mich., recently has closed a numer of important 
contracts for the erection of refuse burners in various 
localities. The business of the concern is keeping pace 
with the general Lusiness conditions. The Rodgers 
concern Luilds a good kurner and has on its books th: 
names of many satisfied customeis. It, however, is 
constantly looking for new fields to conquer and is 
geneialiy found figuring on every important burner 
contract that is to ke let by a saw mill man who is in 
search of a burner of high efficiency and solidity of 
construction. 
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Are Try Upright 
Red Cedar 


You Shingles in 
Ready? StraightCars 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring. 
3x4 inch Fr Beaded Ceiling. 

1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 
3%x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
36x4 inch and 6 inch Ked Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


FIR YARD STOCK A SPECIALTY. 


Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J. D. HAYFORD. Fargo, N. D.; 
}.A. UHLER. Burlington. Ia.; R.T. MEANS, McPherson, Kan, 














“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at DARRINGTON, WASH. 








READY TO LOAD q 


10 cars Ix4 to 1x24 C. Select 


WESTERN PINE 


Can include limited amount 1. 


Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co, 


“The Transit Car Folks” 


Prescott, Ark. OMAHA Seattle, Wash. 

















FIR LUMBER»? TIMBERS 


MIXED CARS OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


709 White Building, 


SEATTLE 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR, WASH. 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE, NO. PAC. & C.N 








Mount of AED GEDAR SHINGLES 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham LumbdrCo. Southwestern Representative 
bil selth-Perry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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FROM THE RANKS UP, 
(Continued from the front page.) 


effect of the blending of different races on forthcoming 
generations. Two races the intermingling of which has 
brought forth some of the best types of which nature is 
capable of producing, are the Scotch and the Irish. In 
one respect these two races are similar, in that they are 
possessed of the fighting blood. On the other hand, the 
Irishman is impulsive and often improvident; to offset 
these racial tendencies the Scotchman is thrifty and re- 
served. Altogether, by and large, the combined attrib- 
utes of these two races are such that they blend easily 
and at the same time preserve their own identities. 

It is from these two races that D. J. Landers derives 
his descent. He was born December 30, 1879, the son 
of John and Agnes (Stewart) Landers. Both his par- 
ents were born in Quebec, Canada. His father was of 
Irish descent and his mother of Seotech. Douglas at- 
tended the public schools in Merrill, Wis. He spent 
three years at Notre Dame University, in Indiana, and 
one year at the University of Wisconsin. He left col- 
lege in 1899 and went to work in the office of the Gilkey 
& Anson Company, lumber and box manufacturer, at 
Merrill, Wis. His father was vice president of this 
concern. He worked in this office in different capacities 
until August, 1902, when he went to Malvern, Ark., to 
work for the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, as 
already has been related. 

Mr. Landers and Miss Marie Hefferman, daughter of 
Jol. F. S. Hefferman, of Springfield, were married July 
{7, 1906. As to politics, Mr. Landers is a democrat of 
the progressive kind. He does not pretend to activity in 
polities; to use his own words, ‘‘I have held no political 
office, neither do I care to hold any.’’ 

He is a prominent clubman, belonging to the Spring- 
field club, and the County club, of Springfield. Every- 
one has a hobby of some kind. Mr. Landers has two 
hobbies—golf and motoring. He is an exemplary hus- 
band and in his home life finds most of his real happi- 
ness and from it derives the true inspiration which fits 
and fortifies him for the exigencies of his business 
career. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Halens, LONDON, ENG, 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 


tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Department 
Lumber Shipment. 
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CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufactdrers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Telecode PORTLAND, OREGON 

















ALL KINDS OF 


PaciFic Coast Propucts 


TRY OUR 


“SQUARE BRAND” 
Star A Star Shingles 


Large and Long Timbers a Specialty 


JAY S. HAMILTON LUMBER COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 
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Makes long messages short, 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
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C. L. Gray, president of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Company, of Meridian, Miss., was a recent visitor to the 
Chicago trade. 

G. H. Evans, general manager of the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., was a caller on 
the Chicago trade last Monday. 

F. J. Womack, of the Trinity River Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., was in Chicago last week calling 
on his many friends in the lumber trade. 

C. L. Willey, the well known veneer manufacturer, of 
Chicago, left last Sunday for Buffalo, N. Y., on a busi- 
ness trip. Mr. Willey will be absent about a week. 

E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, left last 
Monday on a selling trip through New York state. 

A. C. Benson, of Detroit, of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association, was 
in Chicago this week on a vacation and business trip. 

W. J. Pierpont, of the Pierpont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga., was a Chicago visitor last week, 
returning with his wife from a vacation in the North. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., left Thursday on a 
vacation trip to Iowa. Mr. Ruth expects to be gone 
about two weeks. 

A. W. Haines, treasurer of the American Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Manhattan building, Chicago, 
left Thursday on a two weeks’ business trip to Tennessee 
and other southern points. j 

C. F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lum- 
ber Company, with offices in the Railway Exchange build- 
ing, Chicago, returned last Tuesday from a trip among 
the Mississippi mills. 


John F. Halpin, who has charge of the hemlock depart- 
ment of the C. H. Worcester Company, Chicago, was in 
Antigo, Wis., several days during the last week on 
business connected with his concern. 


Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago recently 
calling on his many friends in the lumber trade. 


W. E. Hoshall, president of Hoshall & MeDonald 
Bros., New Orleans, La., manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber, stopped off in Chicago for a day or two this 
week on his way home from a trip to northern points. 


W. H. Shippen, of the Shippen Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Ellijay, Ga., the big oak flooring concern, stopped 
in Chicago this week en route home.. Mr. Shippen and 
wife have been spending the last two weeks at northern 
points. 


Curt M. Treat, of’ Chicago, widely known in lumber 
circles and having charge of the convention bureau of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, left this week on 
a visit to the Pacific coast in the interests of the asso- 
ciation. 


S. J. Austin, city salesman for C. L. Willey, the big 
veneer manufacturer, Blue Island avenue and Robey 
street, Chicago, left last Saturday dn his vacation. Mr. 
Austin will spend the time at the summer resorts of 
Michigan. 


Franklin Greenwood, general sales manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Railway Exchange building, Chicago, left Monday for 
a business trip to Buffalo, N. Y. He expects to be gone 
about a week. 


Frank D. Timlin, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., passed through Chicago recently on 
his way to Buffalo, N. Y., and other eastern points. Mr. 
Timlin has charge of the milling end of the business of 
the company. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, returned 
last week from his summer home in Green Lake, Wis. 
Mr. Lowe brought back with him a handsome cup which 
he won as runnerup in the handicap tournament given 
by the Tuscumbia Golf Club, of Green Lake, Wis. 


The Wesley hospital, Twenty-fifth and Dearborn 
streets, Chicago, of which Perley Lowe, the well known 
Chicago lumberman is president, has let the contract 
for an addition of forty-five rooms, which will be fire- 
proof and modern in every respect. The addition will 
cost $126,000. 


C. L. Clarke, of the Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, ’ 


First National Bank building, Chicago, returned recently 
from a three months’ trip to the Pacific coast. He was 
engaged in buying lumber for eastern shipment, as well 
as considerable stock for a contract which his concern 
has secured from the Panama canal commission. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, with offices in the Tribune building, Chicago, 
who has been convalescing at Chassell, Mich., after an 
operation for appendicitis, arrived in Chicago last 
Saturday. Mr. Worcester expects to remain several 
days, closing up some business, and then will return 
again to Chassell. 


John W. Dickson, of the J. W. Dickson Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., spent several days in Chicago last week 
in the interests of his concern. This company has re- 
cently added a new mill, having taken charge of the 
plant of the Levy Lumber Company, of Edmondson, Ark. 
This mill has about 12,000,000 feet of timber adjacent 
to it, mostly red gum. 


Max Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer 


Company, Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week 
Moritz Glauber, treasurer of the company, also came up 
with Mr. Sondheimer, but returned last Monday evening 
Mr. Sondheimer states that the oak situation is begin 
ning to. look serious, as stocks in the middle south anid 
southwest are decidedly short. 

H. W. Chandler, of the Rittenhouse-Embree Company 
Thirty-fifth street and Center avenue, Chicago, recent!) 
returned from a trip to the concern’s southern mil! 
point. C. A. Flanagin, of this company, who has been 
in Colorado for his health, advises that he is so much 
improved that he expects to be in the office Monday, 
September 6. Mr. Flanagin’s many friends will be gla: 
to hear of his return to health. 


W. A. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis., of the Westfield & 
Fall River Lumber Company, North Milwaukee, ani 
treasurer of the Brown-McReynolds Lumber Company 
of Chicago, was in Chicago the first of the week. Thi 
latter company is a newly incorporated organization 
and will conduct a wholesale lumber business. — Its 
offices are at 153 La Salle street, Chicago. Mr. Brow 
reports business improving and the companies with 
which he is identified enjoying a good trade. 


Frank H. Wyman, president of the Wyman-Allen Lum 
ber Company, Boston, Mass., was in Chicago last week in 
the course of a trip to the South. Mr. Wyman says there 
is a fair volume of business under way. In the building 
trades conditions are fully up to normal and that in- 
cludes the finishing industries as well as the carpenters’ 
contracts ete. In manufacturing lines, however, the call 
does not seem to be as large and this lack makes the 
total volume of trade below that of two years ago. 


Among those who recently were callers on the Chicago 
trade were: Barney C. Smith, Smith & Jackson, South 
Bend, Ind.; H. S. Thompson, Logansport, Ind.; D. A. 
Root, Crown Point, Ind.; G. R. Young, Michigan City 
Lumber & Coal Company, Michigan City, Ind.; J. A. 
Morgan, J. T. Morgan Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky.; 
C. W. Robinson, C. W. Robinson Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.; E. B. Norman, E. B. Norman 
& Co., Louisville, Ky., and George O. Bates, Colburn- 
Bates Lumber Company, Goodland, Ind. 


An important announcement in lumber circles this 
week was that regarding a business change by which J. 
M. Hester, who for nearly fourteen years was assistant 
sales manager for the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
of St. Louis, left that concern September 1 and accepted 
a position with the Marsh-Hathway Company, Chamber 
of Commerce building, Chicago, as manager of its yellow 
pine department. Mr. Hester is well known to the lum- 
ber trade both in the North and South, and with this 
addition to its operating force and its arrangements 
which it is now completing for the increased facilities 
for handling yellow pine, the Marsh-Hathway Company 
expects to largely increase the volume of its yellow pine 
business. 

George W. Allport, president of the Allport Land & 
Lumber Company and the Varner Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pine Bluff, Ark., operating a hardwood saw 
mill at Grady, Ark., called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Tuesday of this week, on his way home from the East. 
The timber in which Mr. Allport is interested is largely 
white oak of high quality and he has been a careful 
observer of hardwood conditions in the East during the 
last three weeks. He found trade livening up to a 
degree which is most gratifying, and expressed the 
opinion that the oak market would continue to strengthen 
materially on account of an unusual demand and some 
scarcity of the better grade of white oak. Mr. Allport 
left for St. Louis to remain over Wednesday, expecting 
then to return to Pine Bluff. 


According to advices received by the Turnbull-Joice 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, the saw mill of the 
Ouachita Lumber Company, of Monroe, La., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire Monday, August 23. About 
500,000 feet of stock in the dry-kiln room was burned, 
but no damage was done to the planing mill and lum- 
ber sheds. The mill was the property of L. D. McLain, 
of Monroe, and was leased to the Ouachita Lumber 
Company, which is owned principally by Charles J. 
Canfield, G. F. Swigart, W. H. Turnbull, J. K. Joice 
and others. The day following the Turnbull-Joice 
Lumber Company received a telegram stating that 
Manager George McCormack, of the concern, had been 
shot in his left arm by a crazy negro running amuck 
in the streets of Monroe. Mr. MecCormack’s injury, 
although painful, was not regarded as dangerous. W. 
H. Turnbull, president of the Ouachita Lumber Com- 
pany, left for the South Wednesday evening to look 
after matters and arrange what was to be done in the 
matter of rebuilding the plant. 





VIEWS OF AN EASTERN TRADE EXPERT. 


The LUMBERMAN was favored on Tuesday with a very 
interesting visit with R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. This gentleman 
is one of the best informed men in the white pine busi- 
ness and had some facts and ideas as to trade conditions 
which were decidedly interesting. 

Touching on the car supply question, he said that on 
Monday of this week the New York Central requested 
its Tonawanda shippers not to order any cars except 
those needed for immediate loading. This is significant 
of changed conditions in transportation matters, because 
up to this time cars have been plentiful and the shippers 
have been in the habit of keeping a supply on their 
tracks to use as needed. 

The low grade lumber proposition is an interesting one. 
That class of product has been the most difficult to 
handle for the last two years and has séemed the slowest 
to recover from the price depression following the panic. 
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While the better grades have been improving, the low 


cone —---- = 


grades, partivularly~ those’ which” go ¢hiefly~to the box 
trade, have been drapging. But-there is a ehange -immi- 
nent, in. Mr. Jones’ opition. - The- bex factories: have 
been increasing their output heavily the-last thirty days 
and a good many, especially in the East, now have orders 
far ahead. This condition also applies to the specialty 
manufacturers who buy low grade stock. 

The difficulty in box grades has had two causes in 
Mr. Jones’ opinion: First, the excessive production, and, 
second, a consumption less than normal, though he is 
inclined to think that the box trade is now nearly back 
to normal conditions, even if not to the point reached 
in 1907. 

The panic led to a disproportionate output of low grade 
stock. This is explained, he thinks, by the fact that the 
holders of good timber, particularly in white pine, are 
mainly strong people who are able to reduce operations 
if they so desire, whereas the people of lighter means 
have a disproportionate quantity of the class of timber 
that makes low grade lumber. The natural result of this 
condition is that the proportion of low grades has been 
heavier than in former years. This is true, Mr. Jones 
says, not only in white pine but in North Carolina pine 
and other boxwoods. The fires of 1908 also had a big 
effect on the box lumber supply. It made necessary 
the cutting of a lot of material that produced low grade 
stock. This helped to overload a weak market. 

The encouraging features in the present situation are, 
first, the heavier demand from the box factories, and, 
secon, the fact that the stocks of low grade lumber are 
now largely in strong hands. Canadian operators, he 
says, are holding firmly for better values. The same is 
true of the leading southern operators. Many inquiries 
for box lumber have been turned down at the offered 
prices within the last two or three weeks, and it is Mr. 
Jones’ opinion that an upturn is at hand in the prices 
of box lumber. In fact, he says that it is already per- 
ceptible in the eastern territory and, from what he learns, 
in the central territory also. 

The improvement in the box industry is significant as 
to general trade conditions. The box business never can 
be active when general business is not active. It consti- 
tutes an absolute measure of current trade conditions. 
The iron and steel industries may be the barometer by 
which the future is to be anticipated, but the box indus- 
tries reflect and sum up the present status of the great 
merchandise and food lines of commerce. 





BACK FROM A EUROPEAN PLEASURE TRIP. 


Looking remarkably hale and hearty, C. J. True, 
president of the True & True Company, the big door 
manufacturer, Blue Island avenue and _ Lincoln 
street, Chicago, returned last Monday from a two 
months’ trip during which timethe covered continental 
Europe, England and Scotland. Mr. True, accom- 
panied by his wife, sailed from Boston June 12 and 
after a very pleasant ocean voyage landed in Naples 
June 24. He spent’ two weeks in beautiful Italy, visit- 
ing points around the Bay of Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan and the Italian lakes. From there he 
went to Switzerland and spent another two weeks in 





c. J. TRUE, OF CHICAGO. 


that interesting country, climbing the Matterhorn and 
visiting other points of interest. 

Mr. True said that while in Switzerland he visited sev- 
eral of the small saw mills and was much amused at the 
primitive. methods employed by the lumbermen. He 
said that. after each log had been sawed the lumber 
was kept. separate .and piled by log. This was done, 
he said,: to enable prospective buyers to be sure of 
the sameness of color and grain, 

From Switzerland he toured western Germany, tak- 
ing the trip down the Rhine. He also visited Holland 
and Belgium and then moved on to the capital city of 
France, where he spent a week taking in the principal 
points of interest. He then journeyed across the chan- 
nel to London and. there spent a week; then visited 
rural England, moving north until he came to Scotland, 
the Land of Mist, where -he said he had his first dose 
of bad weather since leaving home. He thoroughly 
enjoyed -his visit, however, to Loch Lomond and other 
historical points. Mr... True sailed from Glasgow 
August 21.and landed. in New York Sunday, August 
29. He said.that. his trip was highly beneficial, both 


as to health and broadening. his education. 


_. ._,.LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

The .amount.of lumber received at Chicago by water 
from jiorthern ‘lake’ ports showed a heavy decrease 
over the preceding’ week. From August 22 to 29 in- 
clusive, twenty-one vessels brought in 8,985,000 feet of 
lumber, 370,000 shingles, 8,500 ties, 15,000 posts and 
3,075 poles. The largest individual cargo was carried 
by the steamer Wotan from Pequaming, Mich., con- 
signed by Charles Hibard to the Brittingham & Young 
Company—850,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were: 

AUGUST 23. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Peters Lumber 
& Salt Company to C. H. Dow & Co., 380,000 feet. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Cheboygan, Mich., M. D. Olds 
to South Side Lumber Company, 340,000 feet. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Marinette, Wis., Y. V. Church & 
Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 420,000 feet. 

Steamer Peters, Oscoda, Mich., H. M. Lord & Sons to 
J. O. Nessen & Co., 520,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., Illinois Steel 
Company to Chicago Packing Box Company, 450,000 feet. 

Steamer. J. W. Westcott, East Jordan, Mich., Hdward 
Hines Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
560,000 feet. 

Schooner Lotus, Charlevoix, Mich., Charlevoix Lumber 
Company to Maxwell Bros., 235,000 feet. 

AUGUST 24. 

Steamer WN. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., N. J. Nessen Lum- 
ber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 550,000 
feet. 

AUGUST 25. 

Steamer Aalkaska, Duluth, Minn., D. C. Thompson to Pil 
sen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Steamer Robert L. Fryer, Bayfield, Wis., Wachsmuth Lum 
ber Company to Pilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

AUGUST 26. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, St. Ignace, Mich., J. O. Nessen 
to Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 500,000 feet. 

_ Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to Lord & Bushnell Company, 2sv,- 
000 feet. 

_ Steamer Maggie Marshail, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to Adam Schillo, 370,000 shingles. 

Steamer Susie Chipman, Cross Village, Mich., E. A. Bur- 
nett to Theo. Fathauer Company, 200,000 feet. 

AUGUSY® 27. 

_ Steam Barge No. 1, Peshtigo, Wis., Lake Michigan Car 
Ferry ‘Transportation Company to Theo. Fathauer Company, 
224,000 feet of lumber, 500 ties, 2,075 poles. 

Steamer EL. Buckley, Empire, Mich., 'T. Wilce Company to 
T. Wilce Company, 298,000 feet. 

AUGUST 28. 

Steamer 7’. S. Christie, Spragge, Ont., Waldie Bros. to 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 528,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Charlevoix, Mich., G. von Platen to 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Wotan, Pequaming, Mich., Charles Hibbard to 
Brittingham & Young Company, 850,000 feet. 

Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., Rober & Watson to 
Brittingham & Young Company, 8,000 ties, 15,000 posts, 
1,000 poles. 

Schooner Interlaken, Cheboygan, Mich., J. Hagedorn to 
Ilermaa Hi. Hettler Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

i i i i 

Dernort, MicH., Aug. 31.—A petition has been presented 
to the United States district court, asking that Simon 
I’rohlich, ef this city, doing business as the Irohlich Glass 
Company, be declared a bankrupt. The petitioners are the 
St. Louis Plate Glass Company, of St. Louis; the Batchelor 
Timber Company, of Saginaw, and the Warner-Newton 
Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, with claims of $s0U, 
$355.45 and $276.44 respectively. Mr. Frohlich has filed an 
answer denying insolvency and demanding a jury trial. 

New York, Aug. 31.—Schedules -in the assignment of 
Thomas ‘Todd, manufacturer of packing boxes, 315 East 
Twenty-second street, show liabilities $5,446, nominal as- 
sets $5,709, and actual assets $2,346. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 32. 


The general expansion in all lines of industry and 
the return of confidence has been reflected in the 
consumption of lumber and the close of August at the 
wholesale and retail yards of Chicago was marked by 
a material gain in the movement of lumber. As re- 
turns come in indicating the aggregate trade for 
August, it is becoming more apparent that an unex- 
ceptionally good midsummer demand has developed, 
more especially in softwoods, but touching pretty 
generally every branch of the industry. The lumber 
trade of the entire country this week is in a stronger 
position than it has occupied at any other time within 
a year. The building movement has done much to 
stimulate trade in general and the movement of all 
kinds of building, material is heavier now than for 
many months. Country buyers are more in evidence 
than for some time. At many points in the country 
retailers have had a fair trade throughout the summer 
and now find that their stocks are needing early re 
plenishment. The city trade is fully up to the normal 
of the season. Many building jobs have been started 
and, from the reports of prospective building, much 
lumber will be needed this fall, The work on hand is 
largely made up of homes of reasonable cost, many of 
which are in the suburbs, while in the business and 
factory districts numerous large warehouses and shops 
are projected or under way, all of which tends to 
create a livelier trade for those who are catering to 
this class of building. 

The yellow pine sky is rapidly clearing and it is 
reported that southern mills are curtailing consider- 
ably, one authority stating that they are only cutting 
69 percent. of their capacity.. Prices on this product 
have advanced materially during the last week on 
‘many items. As an example of this advance, one rail- 
road paid $2 more for car siding and lining this week 
than it paid. for the same kind of stuff the preceding 
week. : 

- Lumber. receipts by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended August 28. were 60,372,000 feet, an increase of 
7,234,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1908. 
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FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 








WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - - WASH. 
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KIN Eastern Office: 

4 HARRISON G, FOSTER, 

849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| St.Paul & Tacoma Lbr.Co, 


th) TACOMA, WASH. 


E. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORGE BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t Sec’y and Treas. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 
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FIR TIMBERS 


Railroad and Bridge Material 
YARD STOCK 


GOOD GRADES 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


Can ship via Milwaukee, N. P. and connecting lines. 
Codes: Telecode; Universal 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


Bankers Trust Bidg., TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Fredrickson, Wash. 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send fo: \llustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicaga 
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{ gMarDal Lumber Co. | 


W. M. CARPENTER, President. 
R. H. FROCTOR, Vice-President. 
E. H. DALBEY, General Manager. 











Sole Agent for Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Ca., 
Manufacturers of 


LONG LEAF P| N E 


AND N. 
Specialties: Long Timbers, Car Sills & Kiln Dried Boards. 


CHICAGO. | 








, Swe Building. 








We have choice and well assorted stocks of 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Constantly on hand in our Chicago yards, enabling us to 
make quick shipments. Let us quote you a price on your 
next order. Our stock will please you and your trade. 


Cc. A. Paltzer Lumber Co. 


Yard: Centre Ave., 37th to 39th Sts. Office: 3800 Centre Ave. 
CHICAGO 
SS a a 





Established 1881 


W. B. Crane and Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
SPECIALTY ————. 
OAK TIMBER AND PLANK 


General Office, Yards & Planing Mills: 22d, Sangamon & Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 


CHICAGO 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss, 

















L. M. RUSSELL, President ALBERT RUSSELL. Vice-Pres. 


MANCHESTER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
YELLOW PINE 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
MILLS AND SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
MANCHESTER, ALA. 


Located on the A. C. R. R., connecting with I. C. R. R., 
Frisco System, Southern Ry., Mobile & Ohio. 








Send Us Your Orders 
Hemlock, 
Lath and Shingles. 


We have Red Cedar 
Shingles and 


Yellow Pine. 


THE CORWIN 
LUMBER CO. 


Grace M. Corwin 


539 Stock Exchange, Chicago 


Phone Main 3069 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


WHITE PINE. 
HEMLOCK. 
YELLOW PINE. 
LATH AND SHINGLES. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipment from our mills 
or from a large stock in our 
seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, 
CHICAGO. 














513 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 
Harrison 4012 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR, 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR& RED CEDAR, 


D LIGHTBODY, Pres, (MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS, C.E. CONKLIN. Sec’y & Treag 











Wisconsin Hemlock 
Michigan White Cedar 
C. H. WORCESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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‘eceipts of shingles for the week showed a decrease of 
00,000. Total receipts of lumber from January 1 to 
ugust 28 were 400,576,000 feet greater than for the 
orresponding period in 1908, while shingles showed an 
acrease of 19,876,000 for the same period. Shipments 
f lumker by rail from Chicago for the week ended 
cugust 28 were 21,200,000 feet of lumber, an increase 
£ 3,633,000 over the corresponding week last year; 
he total shipments from January 1 to August 28 were 
97,497,000 teet, an increase of 128,749,000 feet over 
he corresponding period in 1908. Shipments of 
hingles showed heavy decreases, however. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 
of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 28. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
PERE (abs cie ve lacidne Wisk) assis aieter eee aim 60,372,000 13,156,000 
ar ae ea ne are ere 53,138,000 13,356,000 
Increases 7,284,000 «sc cccccccce 
GORD cccccscecnctiene 056800608 200,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 28. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

RAIN? wile. (a Give: bar erardravesW a hca' a ecenanere 1,591,759,000 356,238,000 
RS ar eT earners Faure 1,191,185,000 336,362,000 


Pee ee ee ee 400,576,000 19,876,000 

-WEEK ENDED AUGUST 28. 
Lumber. 
21,200,000 
17,567,000 


3,033,000 


Increases 
SHIPMENTS 
Shingles. 
9,188,000 
13,887,000 


1909 
10S 


DAOERE Ccmasdesencectcsn ee < seieaeeaee 
Decrease 4,699,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO AUGUST 28. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
Lyoo 597,497,000 313.450,000 
1908 748,000 062,000 






749,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


13,612,000 





Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended September 1 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
Me iso: a6) dich 0-956 78.6 5: ooce nas) donne 20 $ 8,400 
> 1,000 and ander $ 5,000............. 83 231,700 

5.000 and under a SEE ee 87 216,300 

10,000 and under ee 14 208,200 
zo,v00 and under OO ear 4 121,700 
50,000 and under § 100,000............. 5 384,000 
Chicago Biscuit Company, 6-story factory. 1 180,000 
Carrie L. Munn, 8-story brick warehouse. 1 175,000 
Jonn F. Jelke Company, 4-story brick tac- 

ME oe Mia aca ats aise Rite B0-e so Gia wie eee 1 300,000 
aa a th nied Dl bea amram ese 166 § 1,525,500 
Average valuation for week.......... sae 10,996 
TOCRIS PLOVIONS WEEK... <. 66.0 wcccesee 170 1,288,500 
Average valuation previous week..... cae 7.579 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 201 1,546,150 
Totals January 1 to September 1, 1909.6,471 60,438,445 








Totals corresponding period 
‘Deedes Corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 1903... 
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45,817,687 
43,064,890 
27,610,805 
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248,395 








Totals corresponding period 1902.... 13.546 108,990 
Northern Pine, 
POwwwrsewrs 
Chicago. The manutac.uring demand for northern 


-ine has shown some inpiovement this week, but the 
volume of Lusiness placed could be greatly improved 
apon. The new list, which went into effect August 25, 
showed material advances on the upper grades, while 
on lower grades the prices were reduced somewhat. 
Manufacturers and dealers report that when orders 
are received prompt delivery is asked, showing that 
the manufacturing coneerns are badly in need of lum- 
cer and are delaying ordering until it is absolutely 
necessary for them to have it. Piece stuff and com- 
mon boards are in fairly good demand, while shop 
iumLer is in better inquiry than other items in the 
list, and as the stocks of better grades are reported 
ight prices are extremely firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Business reported by local 
4.iu8 Is ucout normal for this season. As harvest is 
just about closed and farmers are busy thieshing there 
is very little retail trade outside the cities, and the 
retail yards are not loading up heavily till they know 
more about their requirements. City trade continues 
active and the price situation is lining up closer to the 
new lists right along. Low grade lumber has been 
helped by the large Luying done recently by railroads, 
and box men are getting more business. Weather 
conditions are good and building is everywhere pro- 
‘eeding without hindrance. 

_~“~—heeeeee 

Saginaw Valley. As the fall months approach there 
is a perceptible improvement in lumber all along the 
ine. Receipts are increasing by koth boat and rail, 
ind the railroads report an increased movement, while 
call for cars is much more insistent. There is a bet- 
ter movement in the box trade. Dealers are putting 
n ordeis and making inquiries. The millwork busi- 
ness is active and giving employment to the available 
apacity. Local dealers have tought heavily and it 
s now a question of getting the stock here before 
winter sets in. The market for pine is firm. There 
.as been no change in the better grades and the 
prices of lower grades of pine have hardened. It is 
he kelief of manufacturers and dealers that there 
will be no weakening in prices by reduction of the 
tariff. The demand for pine is too good to furnish 
any inducement for lowering prices. There may be 
some slight concessions in Ontario on common stock, 
in fact, low grade stock has been off there for several 
months, but it is not expected it will decline from 
present indications. 


New York. While demand has not been large it is 
growing and the volume of business is swelling. 
Wholesalers are -confident that trade and prices are 
improving. 3 


Pittsburg, Pa. A gain in trade is reported for the 
last week. More sales have been made and prices 
are gaining in strength. The low condition of white 
pine stocks is giving some concern, as they are at 
the lowest point in some years for this season of the 
year. Prices are stationary. 

——e——eerr 

Buffalo, N. Y. If the white pine dealers could get 
as good a showing for their low grades as for No. 2 
barn and better they would be quite satisfied with it, 
but there is a fair average trade and it is doing better 
every week. The amount of white pine is not so large 
as it was, though those who are staying in it and not 
looking for other woods say that they will be able to 
get a fair stock of it to the end when lumber has to 
be cultivated or done without. 

—_— 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The market has not been active this 
week, although in some cases dealers report a fair 
xmount of business. Prices have ruled steady and a 
tew dealers are very fiim holders. Frames, 2 inch and 
under, have Leen fair. Prices are held for the most 
part at $23.50, although there are a few manufacturers 
who are rather firm holders at $24. Some mills are 
well supplicd with oiders while others are nearing the 
end of the business on hand. Kandom has not at- 
tracted a great deal of attention this week. For the 
large size there has been a tair call at $23, but all buy- 
ers will not pay this figure. Spruce boards have been 


in quiet demand. 
RBA 


Pittsburg, Fa. Leading spruce manufacturers re- 
port a very firm price and tairly active demand for 
spruce. The better grades have been good all sum- 
mer, Lut the improven ent has been especially notice- 
able in the lower grades. 


—O—OoOoOorororn—" 
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New York. Arrivals of spruce are not so large as 
they were last week, but the demand is equally as 
good and prices are firm. Ketail stocks continue low 
and the outlook for good business is promising. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Inquiry tor wuie cedar poles is growing 
steadily as te:egraph and telephone construction work 
throughout the country is resumed. The traction 
companies are coming into the market to some extent, 
although this class of business to date has been com- 
paratively light. The demand from this source is 
principally tor small poles. ‘Lelegraph and telepnone 
companies are doing Lut little vuying, as it is said 
they have a 1air amount ot poles on nand. However, 
signs pomt to the fact that a good fall tiade is 
coming. Cedar posts are fairly active. Country yards 
are cou.ing into the market and it is expected as soon 
us harvest is over business trom tunis source will be 
u.uch more active. 








BBO 

Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for poles, especially 
in medium lengths, has shown some improvement of 
late, as buyers seem to Le disposed to get oiders in 
eariy tor tail work, in view of the development of 
car shoitage condnions. ‘Lhe yards have not begun 
to buy posts heavily as yet, Lut a good trade is looked 
for later. Pole prices are still oft, Lut a continuance 
of the present conditions will mean an advance to tue 
point where dealers can see some profit. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Several of tue larger buyers during the 
last week have been sounding the hardwood market 
and a few transactions of noteworthy importance 
have been effected. The movement in this direction 
is not yet brisk, however, but indications are entirely 
favorable for a large trade among the heavy con- 
sumers this fall. Many of these concerns have their 
own sources of supply for certain classes of stock, but 
find it necessary to buy heavily outside nevertheleSs. 
The city retail trade is growing and the factories 
have many large orders on hand, especially in the way 
of interior finish, implement, furniture, molding and 
ear building. Plain oak is the dominating feature 
and constitutes a Lig item at both the wholesale and 
retail offices. Prices have held firm on the upper 
grades throughout the summer and show no indica- 
tion of future weakness, as the demand is so evi- 
dently above the supply of dry stocks that it would 
take months to fill the void. Unselected birch, firsts 
and seconds, is in better demand than ever, with 
prices strong. No. 1 common is fair. Firsts and sec- 
onds in red Lirch are in Lig demand, but No. 1 com- 
mon is a slow mover. The upper grades of ash, both 
in white and brown, are in good demand, but the lower 
grades are slow of movement. Passwood is holding 
its own, with good prices for firsts ard seconds. An 
improved demand for soft elm is noted at northern 
producing and distributing points Loth in common 
and better and log run. The demand for sap gum, 
firsts and seconds, is good. Hickory is a slow seller. 
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Both red and white quarter sawed oak are in excellent 
condition and are kringing good prices. Maple, 1l-inch 
firsts and seconds, is in good demand, while No. 1 com- 
mon is slow. Maple flooring is moving well, the 
Michigan people reporting that the mills are all over- 
sold. The demand for cottonwood boxboards is good. 





St. Louis, Mo. The situation seems to be better 
than is usual at this time of year, which is attributed 
by those who are well posted, to the fact that retail- 
ers who have short stocks are making an effort to buy 
while the present good prices prevail. Reports from 
the mills are that they are not stocking up and are 
only getting out the lumber that they have call for. 
The condition of the woods in the producing territory 
is prohikitive to the cutting of lumker, which has 
caused Lroken and low stocks. Inquiries are plentiful 
and are coming fiom all sources. The agricultural 
districts are sending in the most inquiries and are 
doing the most kuying. The railroads also are in the 
market freely and sales from this source are improv- 
ing. Red and white oak are the most in demand and 
prices on these two items are strong. Poplar and box 
boards are also in pretty fair request and prices are 
fair. There is not much demand for hickory or ash. 
Gum is having a good eall. 

—ooorrwn—n"——s—* 

Memphis, Tenn. Improvement in demand is re- 
ported and more inquiry for No. 1 common and other 
low grade stocks. Demand for the higher grades of 
plain and quartered oak, red and white, is excellent 
and buyers have difficulty in finding what they want. 
A more active demand is noted tor No. 1 common 
plain oak and some large sales have been reported. 
‘Ihere is some. improvement in the demand for No. 1 
cottonwood and gum and there is also slightly more 
activity reported in the higher grades of the last 
named items. Cypress in all grades is moving well 
and there is no difficulty in selling the limited amount 
of poplar offered from this center. Demand for ash 
is light, for the reason it is thought of the substitu- 
tion of birch and other lumber therefor in several im- 
portant consuming enterprises. The recent increase in 
the demand for No, 1 plain common oak has resulted 
in a decided decrease in the quantity offered, and 
this is one of the reasons holders are asking higher 
prices for what they have on hand. Foreign busi- 
ness is unsatisfactory and the trade is not enthusiastic 
over the outlook. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Business shows improvement. 
Quarter sawed white oak commands the most atten- 
tion, as there does not seem to be much confidence 
placed in the éstimates of the stock in sight and avail- 
able. Plain sawed white oak also is receiving much 
attention, owing to the fact that stocks are not as 
heavy as was expected. Red oak, quarter sawed and 
plain, are fully equal to the demands of the market. 
Ash is in fair supply for all kinds, with a good sup- 
ply of heavy wagonn.akers’ stock. Hickory is in fair 
supply, with a good show of activity in transactions. 
There is growing strength in the market for red gum, 
much interest being displayed by furniture manufac- 
turers and wagon manufacturers. 


——eeEeeeeeers®” 


Ashland, Ky. Demand for oak and chestnut is im- 
proving and prices are advancing. Some manufac- 
turers are running full time and placing on stick large 
amounts of oak and chestnut, but their dry stocks are 
considerably broken, especially in the higher grades. 
The searcity of No. 1 common and better quality 
white oak is becoming more noticeable as the markets 
continue to improve and prices become more satisfac- 
tory to the millman. Demand for oak car stock and 
construction oak is much ketter than it has been for 
two years, and large contracts are being received by 
our millmen at advanced prices and for delivery 
within the next thirty to ninety days. 


—orrr 


Nashville, Tenn. [all prospects with the retailers 
are the best for two years and yardmen are prepar- 
ing to meet the demands. Many large industrial 
companies are overnauling or adding to their plants 
and a numter of Lig lumter orders have been placed 
for such purposes. ‘The railroads are actively in the 
market and this is one of the most favorable features 
of the situation. Some car shortage complaints have 
heen heard and serious trouble is predicted. Good 
orders for lumber with which to repair equipment are 
being placed. The lumber market has been advancing 
for several weeks. Quartered white and plain red oak 
are steadily in demand. Beech and maple are very 
active. Poplar is in universally good demand. The 
most improvement is seen in the lower grades of hard- 
woods. . 

Louisville, Ky. Business is more active than it has 
been for months. There is demand for all items in 
the list, the furniture factories especially ordering in 
large voluue. Quartered and plain oak and poplar 
are in demand, and while the low grades are not being 
called for extensively there are indications that the 
demand for these will increase. The railroads are 
heavy buyers and are giving increased activity to the 
market. 

Columbus, Ohio. Firmness in practically all grades 
is the chief feature of the market. There is an in- 
creasing demand for plain and quartered oak, and 
many dealers predict an advance in the upper grades. 
Ash is in better demand and prices are firm. There is 
a slightly better demand for chestnut and the market 
shows:a better tone. Hickory is fair and the other 
woods join in the general firmness. 


Minneapolis, Minn. While demand is not heavy, 
and hot weather has had a tendency to curtail ac- 
tivity somewhat, trade prospects are satisfactory in 
the extreme, and local dealers are all doing a fair 
business for this time of year. The railroad demand 
has had its influence on the market, and sash and door 
factories have used a likeral amount of stock, which 
has tended to cause a scarcity in upper grades of 
birch. Oak is holding up strong and the firmness 
that has prevailed in upper grades is beginning to 
show more in common and cull lumber. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Firmness is found in the lower 
grades of hardwoods and the demand is steady end 
larger in volume than a week ago. The better grades 
of oak, chestnut, poplar and basswood are active. 
Hardwood men believe that before winter is vver 
some shortage will be caused by car shortage at the 
mills, 

nn 

Baltimore, Md. An increasing number of firms re- 
port a return to what are termed normal conditions, 
which means sales equal at least in volume to those 
of the first nine months of 1907. Values are not yet 
back to that period, but they are gradually working 
upward, and they are high enough now to induce the 
mills to run at their full capacity. Plants that had 
remained idle for a long time have been in active 
operation for several months, and not a few of them 
increased their output over the former capacity. The 
movement is apparently large enough to prevent accu- 
mulations, and further expansion is confidently ex- 
pected. Export business alone has not responded to 
any pronounced degree, stocks akroad being still so 
large that the buyers make all manner of exceptions 
and resort to expedients which render this division of 
the business by no means satisfactory. 





SOO ee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are busy getting together a 
stock that will meet their wants of the near future, 
for they need to ke in ahead of the car shortage that 
everybody is looking for before long. Oak sells very 
well and everybody is finding some one or two other 
woods that are following. One dealer finds elm and 
basswood doing well, with the supply light, another is 
doing pretty well in maple, especially if not too thick. 
Chestnut in special lines is selling. 

——eR eee 

New York. The various stocks show considerable 
improvement and prices are strengthening. Maple 
flooring is selling in some cases at $5.50 over previous 
prices. Yards continue in the market for a good sup- 
ply, but the stocks on hand are not abnormally large. 
The price of oak advanced with other hardwoods and 
maple based on 2%-inch face clear, f. 0. b. New York, 
is $42.50, and No, 1, 24, $48. Factory brings $25.50. 
A good demand is noticeable in maple flooring. Oak, 
plain and quartered, is in demand, but available offer- 
ings are not large and prices have advanced slowly. 





Eostcn, Mass. Demand has been fair this week. 
Buyers in all branches are beginning to show more 
interest. Prices are firmer. There has been a surplus 
of the lower grades of hardwood lumber offering in 
this market, but these are better cleaned up and 
dealers are getting better prices. Furniture manufac- 
turers have been doing more buying. Interior house 
finish manufacturers are doing a good business and 
are in the market from week to week. There has 
been considerable demand for veneers of late. Quar- 
tered oak is firmly held. Some dealers are asking as 
high as $90 for inch stock, but buyers are not free to 
bid over $87. Plain oak is firmer with demand a little 
larger. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Local consumption of hemlock is improv- 
ing 1ight along and prices on almost all items, particu- 
larly piece stuff and boards, have advanced in sym- 
pathy with yellow pine, but are considerably too low 
to allow much margin of profit. Country yards have 
been Luying rather freely and as most of them ask 
for immediate delivery they have been willing to pay 
higher prices than prevailed a week ago. Boards and 
fencing are quiet. 


Pittsburg, Pa. This wood is held at full list and 
sales are increasing. Demand from the East is at- 
tracting attention. Retail yards are ordering more 
freely and construction work enlarging, is forcing a 
much larger volume of sales throughout Pittsburg ter- 
ritory. Mills are all running io capacity and are try- 
ing to pile surplus stock for the winter where pos- 
sible. - 


———eeewese 





Columbus, Ohio. Improvement continues hand in 
hand with yellow pire, which is becoming better as 
the fall season approaches. The output of hemlock is 
increasing, tut stocks are shorter than ever and firm- 
ness in quotations is the chief feature. 

——eeeee 

Buffalo, N. Y. Consumers of this wood are con- 
gratulating themselves over the fact that it does not 
all come from one direction, for they find that the 
dealers in Michigan hemlock are not inclined to go 
up in price with the Pennsylvania producers. This 
gives the builder a chance for diplomacy and he 
manages to get around some of the advances, which 
are so far mainly in long lengths. Building is brisk 
and will continue so through the season, for the 
demand in that line covers all branches of the trade. 
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| DOLLARSF==DEALERS 


There is a good profit in sight all the time for the dealer who 
handles Cyclone Ornamental F 
this profit, for we want to deal with you, and it’s no trouble for 
youto sell Cyclone Ornamental Fences, Their substantial con. 


ICY CLONE! 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


struction and artistic patterns will attract buyers. Our fences 
are fully up to representation and will please your customers. 
Prices are low enough to enable you to make a handsome profit. Write today, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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THE BELT FOR WEAR 


is SHULTZ SABLE RAWHIDE. 

One of our 26-inch Sable Belts was in operation 
for 26 years, and then it wasn’t worn out. It was 
cut up and made into narrower belts, which are 
still in use. Do you know of any other belt which 
will wear as long as this? 

Our SABLE RAWHIDE BELTING is complete 
in itself. It is all leather, that is the reason it can 
be cut up. You don't have to coat it with some 
dressing to make it stick or to make the insides of 
canvass to give it strength. The rawhide interior is 
so tough and pliable that the belt will stand any 
amount of service. The original texture of the hide 
is not destroyed and therefore it will cling to the 
pulley surface. Send for our Booklet No. ‘‘2.’’ 


Shultz Belting Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
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‘Don’t Gamble with Fate 
Prevent Accidents 


by using the 


Champion 
Automatic Flexible ~~ 
Safety Guard 


on your Jointers. 


CHAMPION MACHINERY ™ 
COMPANY 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 














Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 
And Highest Quality 

Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools. 

’y Right Quality—Right Prices. 

Write us. WARREN. PA., U.S.A. 








MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranteed 
for twelve months and a strain of 460 horse 
power. Catalogue and discounts address 


’ ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Lone Tree, lowa 
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Factory Organization 
and Costs 


This new work (just from the press) is of 
such value to every lumber accountant and 
lumber manufacturer and every one interested in 
the subject of lumber manufacturing costs, that 
we have placed it onsale and shall be pleased 
to fill orders for it. 

The writer is a well known cost specialist and 
the work is the result of his experience in install- 
ing several hundred cost systems during twenty 
years of experience in this particular line, and 
embracing nearly every line of manufacture. 
The book is 8x11 inches, bound in half 
morocco, and its 410 pages give complete in- 
formation for the installation of a cost system 
such as might be installed by a system special- 
ist at a charge of $500 or more. 

The book will be sent prepaid at the regu- 


lar published price, $12.50. Prospectus 
and table of contents on application. 


The American Lumberman 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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New York. Building has, stimulated demand and 
hemlock is moving freely. Yards, however, confine 
their wants largely to immediate requirements, conse- 
quently there are no large stocks. Prices show some 


improvement. 
—_—eeeeen" 


Boston, Mass. Demand for eastern hemlock has not 
been active for several weeks. ~ Supplies have not been 
large, but there is considerable stock in sight. Eastern 
hemlock boards 12, 14 and 16 feet are held at $19 to 
$19.50. Some will not sell at less than the top prices, 
but bidders at this figure are not many. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The supply of panel Nos. 1 and 2 is said 
to be light and any marked demand from the manu- 
facturing trade would cause a shortage in these grades. 
Select and No. 1 common are selling steadily but not 
us rapidly as might be desired. Prices on these grades 
are keeping close to list quotations and it is only on 
the most desirable orders that, any concession what- 
ever is being made. Poplar is holding its own as one 
of the most active woods on the list. 
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Ashland, Ky. Demand for panel and high grade 
poplar continues firm with the supply of dry stock 
decreasing. A number of manufacturers report re- 
ceipt of large orders that will take all stock of this 
quality that they can manufacture for the next six 
or eight months. The lower grades are being sold at 
better prices and more and larger orders now being 
received than for the last two years. Demand for 
poplar moldings, bevel siding ete. is increasing and 
the factories are all busy on their orders. Prices are 
advancing. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Poplar continues a strong feature 
of the hardwood market. There is much activity in 
all classes, with a very strong feeling in demand and 
price in good wide stuff. All grades are in active 
request with a strong tendency to a stiffening in 
prices. 

Coe 

Columbus, Ohio. Demand is increasing and prices 
are exceedingly stiff. There is a scarcity of the wide 
sizes and practically any price can be obtained by 
those having the wider sizes in stock. Prices on other 
sizes are firm although unchanged. 
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Baltimore, Md. This still is perhaps the strongest 
wood on the entire list. The brisk demand which set 
in some time ago continues, and the manufacturers 
have been put to it to meet the wants of the trade. 
Mills have given poplar their particular attention and 
the output is up to the capacity of plants. These new 
stocks, however, can not reach the market for some 
time, and meanwhile the available lumber is being 
taken up with avidity. The home requirements are 
still so large that little lumber is left for export, and 
the foreign buyers have been compelled by the rapid 
depletion of stocks on the other side of ‘the Atlantic 
to meet the terms of the exporters, which are based 


upon quotations in this city, plus freight charges. - 


Advances so great as to check the demand are being 
avoided, but the returns realized are sufficiently at- 
tractive to set all the plants that can do so, running on 
full time. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand continues good, poplar be- 
ing the one wood that seems always to be wanted at 
full prices. 


New York. Wholesalers are receiving a fair amount 
of business. Upper grade stock is in good demand 
and the lower grades are not so freely offered. 








Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The market has been stimulated some- 
what by the placing of a number of orders for car 
roofing, siding and flooring by some of the car builders 
and railroad companies, although conditions of western 
lumber are far from satisfactory so far as Chicago 
trade is concerned. Considerable fir is coming in 
from the Coast, but so long as yellow pine prices con- 
tinue as they are at present contractors and dealers 
seem inclined to stick to pine and hemloek. Timbers 
continue comparatively quiet, while some fairly thick 
stuff has been disposed of at very satisfactory prices, 
but no marked change in conditions is looked for until 
the railroads resume activities. 
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Portland, Ore. Rail orders are coming in nicely and 
local business continues brisk, but there is very little 
foreign business being transacted and dealers say 
there seems to be nothing doing in the way of in- 
quiries. Coastwise business continues fair. Shingles 
are steady at slowly advancing quotations. The log 
market remains unchanged. Most of the camps in 
this district will resume operations September 1. 
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Seattle, Wash. The market for fir lumber improves 
gradually and it is the general opinion among lumber- 
men of this section that it will keep on getting better. 
Inquiries and orders are being received from districts 
that haven’t been buying for many months. Mill- 
men all report that they have orders enough to keep 
their plants busy for several weeks.- Coastwise and 
off shore business is showing some improvement. 


: Tacoma, Wash. Fir mills report continued very good 
inquiry and prices stiffening...The mills all report 
orders easy and the majority -are-not booking much 
ahead, expecting an advance. Yard. stock and timbers 
are active and common lumber is moving well, com- 
pared to a few months ago. Cedar bevel siding is 
very strong with orders being turned down. California 
holds about the same as for several weeks, but with 
symptoms of improvement and more inquiry. The 
foreign trade is not doing a great deal and is classed 


by the cargo mills as dull. Local demand remains 
healthy, 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices have made a slight ad- 
vance generally with the demand holding up. Jobbers 
in this market are very hopeful for the fall trade and 
believe they see a profitable season. Many good 
orders are in the hands of dealers and the inquiries 
are very good. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The activity of Pacific coast fir and 
kindred woods continues and there is likely to be some 
of the same sorts coming in from British Columbia 
before long, especially as Buffalo lumbermen are going 
actively into that field in the near future. The wood 
is getting to be well known here and it takes, being 
capable of replacing almost any other wood. 


Western Pine. 








Chicago. Although stocks are coming forward in 
slightly easier fashion the dealers in Chicago report 
having their own troubles in keeping their customers 
appeased. However, the situation looks brighter, and 
if the western people have good weather for the next 
three months the orders which have been accumulat- 
ing on the books will be about cleaned up: The de- 
mand for the upper grades of western pine continues 
good, with prices firm. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Conditions in the yellow pine situation 
have improved with such great rapidity during the 
last few weeks that the situation borders closely upon 
a normal basis. The demand is strong and manu- 
facturers have heen forced to advance their prices on 
many items in an effort to protect very short and 
poorly assorted stocks. Yard stock, which has: been 
rather slow during the summer, has lately undergone 
a healthy increase in movement throughout the cen- 
tral and western states and the fall demand evidently 
is destined to reach proportions of magnitude. A 
good call is noted for timbers in the city, especially 
for bills for construction timber, and on this particu- 
lar item prices have advanced $2. Car material is 
moving: in a satisfactory manner. Many heavy calls 
have been received for car siding and lining. An 
advance of $2 over last week is reported on this mate- 
rial. Manufacturers are using large quantities of 
low grade stuff and it is said No. 3 is bringing from 
50 cents to $1 better than last reported. Dimension is 
strong and in this respect leads the list. 


——_——— 


New Orleans, La. Steady improvement of demand 
is reported, accompanied by some betterment of price, 
though not what many lumbermen expect. In. conse- 
quence there -is talk in southwestern Louisiana of re- 
turning to four-days-a-week . operation until prices 
show material gain. The railroads are buying heavily, 
through their own accredited representatives or other 
agents who conceal the identity of their principals. 
General interior demand is reported fairly ‘strong. 
Many mills of small capacity are loaded up with 
special orders which will require thirty to sixty days 
to complete, and it is said that manufacturers are now 
generally unwilling to book further future orders at 
present quotations. Export demand also is showing 
some improvement and buyers report that they find it 
difficult in some cases to place orders for special stock 
on which early delivery is stipulated. Export prices 
are showing a tendency to firmness and an advance to 
higher levels is one of the possibilities of the early 


fall. 

St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are normal. On. account 
of wet weather in many sections logging is not going 
on. Stocks at the mills are badly broken. Owing to 
the expected car shortage and the fact that manufac- 
turers -sent word to their customers that they would 
not be able to promise prompt shipments unless orders 
were sent in at once, considerable business is being 
done and orders from lineyard people who want to 
stock up have been coming in in good volume. The 
prospect of big crops has had a tendency to make the 
farmers buy and good orders have come in from the 
agricultural districts. Building operations are show- 
ing up pretty well and this has helped trade. Factory 
trade is about the average. 

SOBA 

Kansas City, Mo. The market has been dull for 
two weeks owing to the very dry and hot weather 
mostly. Prices on all stocks are steady, though the 
demand is yet light. The wholesalers are not worry- 
ing over. conditions, for they believe that after the 
crops are all gathered and the wheat sown, building 
will begin and the-demand will be all the better for 
the present dullness. 





Pittsburg, Pa: Imiproveiient begun during the lat- 
ter part of August continues. Demand is steady and 
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jills are holding back, it is said, on quoting for any 
considerable stock. The list is firmer, as a whole, and 
more uniform, September promises further gains in 
cules and still better prices, 

oe 

Baltimore, Md. Dealers report an increase of or- 
lers, while the quantities called for are larger. Yard- 
men who had let their stocks run down have found 

necessary to do some replenishing, and this is 
ikely to become necessary in an increasing measure 
before long. A decidedly better tone prevails in the 
trade and if any fault is found with existing condi- 
tions, it is that the quotations in the northern markets 
have not kept pace with the figures demanded by the 
southern millmen. The expectations of the latter 
were stimulated by the large orders which the rail- 
roads put out, and the rather sharp rise has caused 
other consumers to hesitate about entering into exten- 
sive commitments. They take the view that prices 
have been put up too high, and that a reaction is 
likely. The manufacturers, however, feel that they 
are on entirely safe ground. 

Boston, Mass. There has been a slight improvement 
and dealers are asking better prices. Manufacturers 
are more independent, as they have a fair amount of 
business on hand. Some have reached a point where 
they are firm holders at the advance, but the majority 
will still shade prices on one or more grades. Flooring 
has been held in a steady way, although demand is not 
large. Mill timbers are steady and firm, especially 


large sizes. 
Fo i ii 


New York. This stock is gradually working into 
better position and prices have advanced from 5 to 
10 percent. The volume of business booked makes 
wholesalers confident that a steady improvement will 
result during the next month. . Inquiries are numer- 


ous. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of North Carolina pine 
have been fair only, but fully up to expectations. 
There seems to be more buying than shipping, as stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers continue very low, and 
much of what is in sight is sold and is being held 
subject to shipping instructions. Car shipments are in 
the lead as the trade seem to desire small lots, except 
in a few instances where they are in shape to receive 
cargoes on back orders. There has been no visible 
increase in output as millmen do not seem to be ready 
to start up. There seems to be a determination on the 
part of all concerned to follow the market report of 
August 17, which quotes kiln dried rough North Caro- 
lina pine, f. o. b. ear or vessel Norfolk, 4/4 No. 1 edge, 
$27; No. 2 edge, $24; No. 3 edge, $17.50; box edge, $13; 
red heart and mill culls, edge, $10.50; 8-inch, $12.50; 
10-inch, $13.50; 12-inch, $14.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $20; box bark strips, $9.50; 8-inch box, $15; 10- 
inch box, $16; 12-inch box, $17; lath, $2.50. Demand 
for lath is strong and increasing. Charters are quiet 
at $2.60@2.80 to New York and Sound ports; $3.00@ 
3.25 to Boston. One-fifth off for dressed lumber. 








Boston, Mass. This market is firmer. Dealers will 
not accept business at as low figures as they would a 
month or six weeks ago and from all reports from 
mills prices are liable to be considerably higher if 
demand continues of fair size for the next few weeks. 
Partition can not be bought at less than $30 and some 
manufacturers are holding firmly at $31. Roofers con- 
tinue in fair demand with prices steady. 

New York. Retailers are doing a growing busi- 
ness. Demand for roofers continues unabated, but 
the supply is amply large to quickly take care of the 
business offered. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks are moving with more free- 
dom, while the returns are in the main satisfactory. 
Orders are being taken in sufficient number to make 
their filling not always an easy matter. Yardmen are 
not carrying exceptionally large stocks, and the whole- 
salers find it difficult occasionally to get lumber of a 
certain size and grade in such quantities as are de- 
sired. Considerable skirmishing around of this sort 
has been resorted to of late, an indication that stocks 
might be inereased without detriment to prices. 
Builders are: still busy and are buying in compara- 
tively large quantities, while the outlook is very 
encouraging. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Though mill owners are not agreed 
as to the activity of their specialty, it is agreed that 
sellers in this market are very confident and will not 
let more than a car or so go on a single order. Often 
the prices they make come back from the mill de- 
clined, perhaps with the excuse that the stock is sold. 
There is no lumber going now that takes rank for con- 
fidence with southern pine. 





Cypress. 


PPP PDI IPD 


New Orleans, La. Advances range from 50 cents to 
$1 on 2-inch tank, all first and seeond clears, inch and 
a half and 2-inch selects, inch and 2-inch shop are 
reported by some manufacturers. On most of the 
items mentioned, these take the shape, it is under- 
stood, of reducing concessions. The demand is called 


fairly active. Mill stocks are badly broken, one or 
two items of No. 1 common, inch and a half ship and 
inch and a half tank being mentioned as especially 
scarce right now. Most of the mills in the Louisiana 
belt. are having trouble with shipments, caused by a 
pronounced car shortage. Requisitions for rolling 
stock on both the Southern Pacific and Texas & 
Pacific, fail to produce the necessary cars with increas- 
ing regularity and complaints on this score are as 
vigorous as they are frequent. 





Chicago. The selling movement continues strong 
and steady at good prices. Up to this time orders for 
yard stock have been coming in without any serious 
delay. There seems to be no question, however, that 
the car famine will be felt in the cypress country later 
on. Orders have been coming along in increasing 
volume during the last week or two and the outlook is 
for an active September trade. First and seconds and 
selects are in good demand, but No. 1 common shop is 
of slow movement. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is reported light but it 
is having no bad effect on prices. The cypress mills 
see no reason for lowering prices when it would not 
stimulate trade if such were done. August was a 
fairly good month and the entire fall is expected to 
be. The trade in cypress has held up well with other 
lumber and prices are firm and will remain so. 

BOO 

St. Louis, Mo. Trade is improving and demand is 
increasing and prices are firm. All available stocks 
find ready sale. Orders that do not come up to the 
prices set are turned down, as the operators feel sure 
that they can get what they ask later. 


PPO Owe 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks are being called for freely 
by the builders, who have had their hands full of work 
right along and who are likely to be busy during the 
rest of the year, and the yardmen have found it neces- 
sary to augment their holdings. The supplies to draw 
from, however, have been only moderately large, and 
it has not always been easy to get just the lumber 
wanted, and in requisite quantities. This has resulted 
in the placing of liberal orders, and the mills are busy 
turning out cypress. The returns as a rule are satis- 
factory, and dealers as well as manufacturers are 
greatly encouraged. 





New York. Wholesalers report business up to ex- 
pectations and demand from woodworking plants is 
the best. portion of the present business. Retailers 
are buying more extensively and prices remain firm. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The red cedar shingle market is stronger 
and transit cars are scarce. Prices quoted on clears 
are $3.47 and stars are $2.89. Many large orders have 
been placed during the week at these prices. White 
cedars are holding firm at about $2.90 for extras. Lath 
are firm with prices remaining about the same as they 
have been for several weeks past. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers report their tran- 
sit lines sold very close, and the supply at Minnesota 
Transfer is lighter than in years. The new rule in- 
creasing the rate on storage October 1 from $5 to 
$7.50 a car will have the effect of keeping stocks there 
down somewhat, and may be beneficial to the trade. 
Prices were firm at last quotations, which are $2.73 
for stars and $3.29 for clears. Demand is somewhat 
quieter, but still enough to keep conditions first class. 





Kansas City, Mo. Shingles are firm and the demand 
fair. Prices range from $1.76 to $1.81, with more 
selling at the latter price, mill basis. Clears are 
bringing $2.38 as a rule. Shipments are required 
quickly and this can not always be done. Altogether 
the shingle trade is very satisfactory. 





New Orleans, La. These items are in very good 
demand. Owing to low supplies, some cypress mills 
have advanced quotations by 10 cents on best and 
prime shingles and lath, all being sold preferably in 
mixed cars only. 





Columbus, Ohio. Shingles and lath are in fair de- 
mand and prices are advancing. Building continues 
active and consumption of both is better. Red cedar 
shingles are quoted at about $3.75, while hemluck lath 
are held at $3.65. 


Seattle, Wash. There has been very little change 
in the shingle market the last week. Prices remain 
firm at the advance noted last week and although the 
eastern market is slower.to advance prices, inquiries 
are coming in much faster and a good many orders are 
being placed. 


Tacoma, Wash. The larger mills report fair demand 
for red cedar shingles, and prices steady with a good 
outlook. A large number of shingles moving. Mixed 
car business continues strong with prices better than 
for straight cars. 


Gc ——eeNw" 

Boston, Mass. A little more strength is reported in 
shingles, although demand is not active. A few deal- 
ers have had a fair trade, but the majority have 
received but little inquiry. The best cedar extras are 
hold at about $3.80, although it is possible to purchase 
at as low as $3.60. Demand for lath is not active, al- 


though some mills have been in receipt of a good busi- 
ness. For 1%-inch the asking prices range from 
$3.60 to $3.75 and for 1%-inch from $4 to $4.10. 
PPP OOOO 

Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles are moving this way from 
the Pacific coast as they have never done before, show- 
ing that the dependence of the East is on red cedar 
almost entirely. Other shingles, if they come this 
way, move all-rail, but the shingle wanted is red cedar 
and if the producers could command the output they 
would be sure of a fine profit. What they do manage 
to do is to keep other shingle material down, so the 
consumer is satisfied. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Cooper stock manufacturers of all kinds 
are becoming convinced that ‘‘ back bone’’ and: reso- 
lutions to cling to their manufactured stock are not 
good at this time, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. These people are now. seeking 
buyers who are generally loaded up and unable to ac- 
cept the bargains offered. Competition between coop- 
ers to secure barrel orders is reducing prices until it 
is impossible to know the market or quote ruling 
prices. These conditions exist in all branches of the 
cooperage industry from butter tubs to beer and wine 
tanks. This depression is not confined to America, 
for in all European countries the demand is insuffi- 
cient to raise prices higher than the nominal prices 
here with the freight added. 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves,$9.00 
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Mule & Horse Co. 


JOHN CLARK and CHAS. SPARKS. 
National Stock Yards, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


(We have moved our entire horse 
and mule business from Kansas City 








to East St. Louis, National Stock 
Yards, Ill. | 
(We carry a large stock of both 


horses and mules. You are invited 
to visit us in our new location, 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
National Stock Yards. 























Especially 
Adapted for 


Saw 
Mill 
Work 
Sparks Bros. Mule Co. 


St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill. 














West Coast Branch, ° © Spokane, Washington | 
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ing, per set. 6c 
No 1, 17%- -inch’ ‘gum “heading. ‘per * get, 

MONOD ciccs.cccccncaetesces ++eeeee No demand 
No. 1, 28 %- -inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R. 30-inch gum staves.........+.. <coe Ge 


Patent coiled elm houps, 6-foot, per M.... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hvups, 5%-fvot. per ss. 8.00 to 8,25 
Patent coiled elm huups, 5-foot, per M.... 500 
Half barrel staves, elm. per M...... secee 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading. per set..... .04 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M.....-- 4.00 
Hickory hoops, half — per M....cee- sae 
Hickory boop poles, per M........es eoeee Nu 
Head Raines. car lots, per M, 12-inch.....  .30 to 40 
Head linings. small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to 50 


Ten-round hoop barrels.......+.. ecccccece 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.......... -46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Two patent and six hickory boop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hvuup barrels... 45 
Half barrel, G-huouop.......eeee0. cecawee Om ee 38% 
Meal harrels.......cccccccccescece eee 42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 211.00 

White oak oi! staves..... ccccccccccccc cea NtMd 0 29.00 
Tierce boops....... eaeceetiere Serer re ee. 
Hickory box straps..... PPS er re 11.00 
Lard tlerees.......cccee errr rere ts 1.15 
Pork barrels.........--. ‘pec ressnencuewet aaa 92% 
Pork barrels, ash.......ccceeeeees sienes "area 82 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy, must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 





[ Wanted:Employees | 





| Wanted: Employees 





WANTED-—AT ONCE AN ESTIMATOR. 
One who is competent in figuring work from plans and 
billing into factcry. Young man preferred. 
Address “S. 81," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED RIGGER AND HOOKER 
Colored or white, fer Virginia. State salary wanted. 
Address “S. 82," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
To assist in jumber yard oflice. Must be a hustler. Give 
references. Apply MARSH & BINGHAM CO., 
Thirty-seventh and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


WANT-BUYER FOR PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
Must be acq: lainted with territory and mills. 


Address “S. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BUYER FOR YELLOW PINE, 
Railroad and yard stock. Must be acquainted with territory 
and mills south. 

Address “S. 74," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ESTIMATOR 
Must be competent to figure country lists. Must have a 
thorough knowledge of values and be thoroughly familiar 
with Pe} list. Give experience and_ references, 
Ad tress “S. 58." care YMeRItCAN LIMBERMAN, 























WANTED—-COMPETENT MAN 
In sash and door factory to take off items of sash and doors 
from pans anl bill iato the factory. Must have thorough 
knowledge of this work, State experience and references 
Address “S$. 59," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A i STICKER HAND 
In western city. Good wages to the right man, 
Address “S. 55,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CYPRESS MANAGER. 

Manager for well established, well organized Louisiana 
cypress business with good timber supply. Location healthy 
anil des rable. Do not consider ad. unless you have success- 
fully filled such a position. Give age, full particulars and 
references. 

Address “S. 54," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY BY LUMBER AND 
Shingle mill cempany, salesman and also mill superinten- 
dent, who can invest from $3,000 to $5,000 with permanent 
position. Investigate this. For full particulays ad tress 
Suite 205 and 246 LOO BUILDING, Abbott St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 








[ Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED-—-SMALL LOCOMOTIVE AND 
Three miles light relay rail. Prefer to lease them. 
Address “S. 85," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—LOGGING CONTRACTOR 
To make contract with us to log five million feet East Ten 
nessee hardwoods. 

Address “S. 84," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AT ONCE, A YOUNG MAN 
To take charge of our planing mill; one who understands the 
manufacture of sash and doors. Please state wazes ex- 
pected in first letter. Steady work to right party. 
FREE & MORRISON LUMBER CO., Paw Paw, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION 
Young man. Chicago hardwood lumber experience. Book- 
keeping, office work and selling. Present employed. 
Address “S. 80," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 














FOR SALE 
Complete Inmbering plant, including new saw mill (capac- 
ity 25,000 feet per day), limits (18 square miles), timber 
lots, 9-acre mill site with good piling ground, ten good 
houses, office, stable and storehouse; also camp and logging 
outfit. Situate at Kearney, Ontario, Canada, on Grand 
Trunk railway, with switch direct to mill and yard. Full 
pares on application to 
WALTER WILY, 48 Elgin Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
PORTABLE SAW MILL FOR SALE 
Traction engine, good saw mill engine, $575. Good order. 
Port Huron saw mill, three saws, and other equipment, 
$185. Good shape. Fk. J. COON, Greenfield, Mich. 


WANTED BY COMPETENT MAN 
Position as sawyer. Sober, industrious. Best references. 
Address J. C. WHITT, Hendricks, W. Va. 











10,000,000,000 FT. STANDING HARDWOOD. 
This 180,000-acre tract is located in the Philippines and 
contains Manogany, cbony and twenty kindred species; most 
accessible; twenty miles ccast; deep water. Will sell 60 
percent interest for $500,000, which will be used for equip- 
ment. Government surveys show above 50,000 per acre. 
“MACK,” 1112 Majestic, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business 
oo AN LUMB ERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St.. 
leango 


| Wanted:Cmployees 


WANTED 
In an Ohio city of 150,000 inhabitants a competent foreman 
for a sash and door factory, employing twenty-five to fifty 
men. Engaged principally in getting out work from archi- 
tects’ plans. Must understand this business in all its details 
thoroushly and be competent to make out cutting bills from 








details ete. Apply, giving references, stating age, salary 
expected ete. 
Address “X. Y. Z.," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED 
A foreman for a planing mill in an Ohio city of 150,000 
inhabitants. One who understands old fashioned Hoyt ma- 
chinery and who understands Mershon resawing machines 
—— Apply, giving references, stating age and salary 
expected. 
Address “J. W. KK.” care AMERICAN LYMBERMAN. 








WANTED—FOREMAN 
For veneered door department in = wholesale’ faetery in 
northern city. Must be fully experienced, able ‘o lay out 
work and handle crew in glue room and other de partments. 
A-1 character and hustling ability required to fill this posi- 
tion. Give references and experience in replying. A good 
position for the right man. 
Address “S. 60," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Capable of taking entiie charge of large retail yard in one 
of the best cities in Virginia, where the competition is 
strong and constant hustling is essent al to success. 

Address JOHN FENDERSON, Glen Allen, Va. 


WANTED--FIRST CLASS LUMBER GRADER 
For weste-n and Idaho white pine. Thiry cents per hour. 
If you erat More und the business call on us. 

POST FALLS LUMBEK & MFG. CO., Post Falls, Ida. 


WANTED—GOOD MAN CAPABLE OF 
Taking an active interest either in sales or manufacturing 
department. Man understanding the business and be able 
to put in about $20,000 or $30,000. This propositicn is in 
the white pine belt in Idaho. 
Address “S. 65." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ORDER CLERK 
For Wholesale Sash and Door House. 
TRUE & TRUE CO., , Chicago, Tilinois. 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR. 
We want a good Inspector to grade Wisconsin Pine and 
Ilardweod Lumber. State age. experience, salary wanted 
and give references. Steady employment to the right man. 
Address “S. 68," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED || FIRST CLASS. UP TO DATE 
Yard Manager: good town in North Dakota; salary right; 
position & rmanent. 
TPERTAT, TUMBER YARD. Mirneapolis. Minn. 




















WANTED—A MANAGER 

for lumber industry on the Atlantic seaboard. wituin avout 
forty miles of large coast city. New fireproof mill to be 
erected for sawing not less than 500,000.000 feet of lum- 
ber, with kilns. planing mill ete.. for complete plant. A 
southern man or man with southern lumber experience, not 
over 40 years of age, preferred. Treferably one with some 
capital to invest in the enterprise, if not more than $10.000. 
No one need apply who can not give first class references 
vouching for unexceptional habits, integrity and ability. 
Inquiries and correspondence kept strictly contidential if 
desired. Address “R. 86." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED- STENOGRAPHER AND GENERAL 
Office man for yellow — suw mill office. 
Address S. 39," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STEAM SKIDDER ENGINEER. 
We have Clyde ground skidder. State age, experience, 
salary wanted; give references. Address 
CONASAUGA LUMBER CO., 
Conasauga, Polk county, Tenn. 


WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 
Young man who has had sume lumber experience or in 
claim department of railroad. Give references, experience, 
idea as to salary, ete, 
Address “N. 94." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














is 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR TO FIGURE 
From plans und specifications. State age, experience and 
salary expected. 
Address “R. 83." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-STICKERMAN. 
On hardwood interior finish. Am willing to pay for a 
sober, steady man who is an expert. Run two machines 
with helper. Conditions pleasant and no ae time. State 
salary wanted and how soon you could co 
HINE & COOK LUMBER CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











WANTED—-YUUNG MAN 
Of practical experience to oll position of superintendent large 
yellow pine saw mill plant. Must be capable of handling 
labor. Applicunt must be able to show good record and 
steady, cont nuous service. Position will not be open for 
several months. 
Address “R. 52," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—-TWO OR THREE GOOD 
Planing mill machine men and —_ we graders; steady 
employment for the right kind of 
ACKSON LUMBER COME ‘ANY, Lockhart, Ala. 


WANTED-—A PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Man capable of taking charge of a large yellow pine mill; a 
thorough mechanic, who has good cuntrol over wen and a 
man who takes enough interest in his work to keep his cost 
of manufacture low ; position will be open within a few 
months, Address “A. X. G.," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Doing mustly special work. Must be capable of es: imating 
from plans and specifications, make cutting bills for mill. 
State age, experience, salary expected, whether married or 
single. Address “P. 54,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
First class man whu thoreuglly understuuds southern 
hardwoods, especially oak, deaived. None a first class men 
need apply. Reference required. Addre 
TUE K. & P. LUMBER Cu., ‘Cincinnatl, Ohio. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT BILL CLERK AND 
Estimateur, Must Ue quick, avcurale aud experienced in fig- 
uring sash and doors from list. 

JOUN A. GAUGER & CO., 
Twenty-second and Laillin Sts., Chicago, IIL. 


WANTED-—MAN TO TAKE AN INTEREST 
ID ald charge ul a wieder, up tu-uale Duoring Lactury, large 
wus Exceptional chance for the tight Kind of a man. 
dress ‘N. 78.° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 























WANTED-—IN NEW YORK STATE 
Factory super:utendent whu hus thurough experience in 
manufacturing sash, doors, trim and special cabinet work 
in building lines. Must be able to estimate from plans and 
manage help. 
dress “P. 66," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-WOODS FOREMAN. 
To operate vverhead und ground skidder. State salary, ex- 
perience and ability. Married man preferred. 
Address “FE. 91 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—DRY LUMBER GRADERS 
Steady work. THE VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKE CO., 
Virginia, Minn. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION. 

Splendid opening. lumberman wiih $5.v0U or more to 
invest in two mills, 40 M cupacity, with 100 — feet 
redwood and ftir timber near here. JOS. E. CULV 

Marvin Bidg.. San Bak aig al, 


Wanted = Salesmen 























WANTED-—SALESMAN 
Familiav with factcry trade in Illinois and Michigan to 
handle fuil line of southern hardwoods on a commission. 
State experience and territory, as well as commission wanted 
per car. Address “S. 79,"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
A sash and door salesman for Illinois territory. One who 
has some knowledge of plan work. 
CARR & ADAMS CO., Peoria, Il. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
By a manuiacturer of arawood iumber in southern Indiana, 
capacity of mill 70,000 feet daily. Salesman mus. be thor- 
oughly eaperienced, industrious and strictly sober. None 
otuer neea apply. Give references and state age. 
Address “S. 62," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 
For Chicago wholesale trade; only those who are excep- 
tionally first class and thoroughly acquainted with Chicago 
trade need apply; give full particulars. 
Address “S. 66," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—EXPERIENCED WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
Acyuainted with trade in eastern Pennsyivania. Applicants 
please give aze, experience, references. 
THE R. T. JONES LUMBER COMPANY, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To represent sash unu dvuvr huuse in state of Michigan. 
Good position for right man. 
Address ‘RK. 82," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER SALESMEN CAN MAKE $50. 
A Monty vu the side sendlug We iufu.matiou abuut lumber 
dealers. Address CHARLES M. POTTER, 
910 Munsey Bidg., Washingtun, LD. C 


WANTED SALESMAN 
By a manufacturer of southern hardwoods, headquarters at 
Chicago. Must be thoroughly experienced, competent and 
acquainted with factory tiade in Chicago and surrounding 
terri.ory. Salary commensurate with results. Doa't reply 
if you can’t sell good stock at gcod prices. 
Address “P. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY SALESMAN 
Wanted. A thureughly competent woodworking machinery 
salesman. Address *“MACLIINERY,’ 

1008 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED- TWO THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesmen, one acyuainted with the Northern [enin- 
sula of Michigan and large cities in Minnesota: also one 
thoroughly acquainted with box and crating manufacturers 
in southern Wisconsin, western Illinois and central Michi- 
gan. Must have best reliable reference and be able to get 
and hold trade. 
Address “B. 65." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


FREE TO WOODWORKERS 
Sample pages of the Wood Workers’ Manual, just issued. 
— LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 215 Dearborn St., 
cago 
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